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PREFACE 


The  late  Mr.  Hudson  believed  that  the  best  way  to  engage 
the  young  in  the  study  of  his  favorite  poet,  Shakespeare,  is 
to  “  bind  his  creations  home  upon  the  thoughts  and  affections 
as  a  fund  of  inexhaustible  sweetness  and  refreshment.” 
There  is  a  wonderful  charm  in  the  personality  and  belong¬ 
ings  of  a  noted  author  to  thus  bind  the  heart.  A  pleasant 
glimpse  of  his  mode  of  life,  —  his  domestic  relations,  how  he 
works,  what  recreation  he  takes,  how  he  treats  his  friends, 
where  he  sojourns,  a  laughable  story  about  him,  —  will  do 
more  than  whole  volumes  of  criticism  to  put  the  public  on 
friendly  terms  with  his  writings.  Such  is  the  purpose  of 
this  book. 

Beyond  the  brief  entertainment  it  may  afford,  the  book 
aims  to  do  the  reader  a  more  permanent  service,  by  providing- 
in  compact  form  as  much  information  about  authors  and  then- 
works  as  his  ordinary  needs  require ;  and  the  arrangement 
and  value  of  the  contents  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  dealing  with  prominent  men  of  letters  is  illustrated 
in  the  articles  entitled  “  Aldrich,”  “Bryant,”  “Burdette,” 
“Hawthorne,”  and  “Longfellow”;  how  their  books  are 
noticed  will  appear  from  what  is  said  about  “Adam  Bede,” 
“Blithedale  Komance,”  the  “  Canterbury  Tales,”  “  Cathedral,” 
“  David  Copperfield,”  “  Idyls  of  the  King,”  “  Sketch  Book,” 
etc ;  the  part  that  publishers  play  in  the  making  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  printed  matter  is  indicated  in  the  sketches  of 
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PREFACE. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  of  Boston. 

The  scope  of  the  work  admits  only  notices  of  modern  hooks 
written  in  English  or  translated  into  it.  Professional  and 
other  authors  and  works  not  strictly  literary  are  excluded, 
with  minor  British  writers  for  the  most  part.  Perfect  accu¬ 
racy  in  details  is,  perhaps,  impossible,  but  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  present  a  full  and  correct  list  of  each  author's 
publications,  with  the  dates  of  issue ;  descriptions  and  inter¬ 
esting  facts  about  important  works  are  given  under  their 
respective  titles;  and  the  alphabetical  arrangement  makes 
the  contents  of  the  volume  easy  of  reference. 

In  gathering  materials  for  the  book,  the  compiler  has 
gleaned  from  sources  not  readily  accessible  to  the  average 
reader;  and  if  the  labor  thus  involved  saves  the  time  and 
patience  of  others,  or  inclines  them  to  set  their  “  thoughts  and 
affections”  on  good  literature,  it  will  not  have  been  done  in 
vain. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  work  of  this  kind  will  always 
admit  of  additions  and  improvements,  and,  use  what  care  he 
may,  errors  will  creep  in,  that  both  compiler  and  reviewer 
will  observe.  And  since  the  materials  must  be  drawn  from 
a  common  stock  and  store,  he  who  prepares  it  must  needs 
be  a  profuse  borrower,  and  hastens  to  acknowledge  his  obliga¬ 
tion  to  all  those  who  may  discover  that  their  previous  labors 
have  served  to  lighten  his. 

C.  M.  B. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  July,  1887. 


ACTS  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  AUTHORS. 


Abbot,  The.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels,  published 
1820,  and  written  in  memory  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  whose 
history  it  sketches  from  the  time  of  her  imprisonment  at 
Loclileven  Castle  to  her  flight  into  England  after  the  battle 
of  Langside.  Historical  period,  1568. 

Abbot,  Ezra.  Bom  in  Jackson,  Me.,  1819;  died  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  1884.  He  taught  in  the  Cambridge  High 
School  about  five  years,  and  in  1856  became  assistant  libra¬ 
rian  of  Harvard  University.  In  1872,  he  was  made  Bussey 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation  in 
Harvard  Divinity  School.  He  was  an  acknowledged  authority 
on  bibliography.  He  revised  for  Worcester’s  Dictionary 
the  pronouncing  vocabularies  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scriptu¬ 
ral  proper  names.  His  prolegomena  to  Tischendorf’s  eighth 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  high  critical  value.  He 
wrote  a  historico-critical  volume  on  “The  Authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,”  1880;  and  “Literature  of  the  Doctrine 
of  a  Future  Life,”  a  bibliography  for  the  “  History  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Future  Life,”  by  W.  R.  Alger,  1864. 

Abbott,  Benjamin.  Born  about  1763;  died,  1849.  Principal 
of  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  half  a  century.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett,  Jared 
Sparks,  George  Bancroft,  and  John  G.  Palfrey. 
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ABBOTT,  EDWARD.  —  ABSALOM. 


Abbott,  Edward,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  editor  of  The  Lit- 
irary  World,  is  a  son  of  Jacob  Abbott,  and  author  of  “  Para¬ 
graph  Histories  ”  Born  in  Maine,  1841. 

Abbott,  Edwin  A.  Shakespearian  scholar.  Born,  1838. 

Abbott,  Evelyn.  Wrote  “  Skeleton  Outline  of  Greek  His¬ 
tory.” 

Abbott,  Jacob.  Divine,  and  noted  author  of  juveniles; 
born  in  Hallowed,  Me.,  1803 ;  died,  1879.  “  The  Rollo 

Books  ”  are  his  best  known  works.  Many  of  his  books  have 
been  reprinted  in  England  and  translated  into  foreign  lan¬ 
guages. 

Abbott,  John.  Professor  of  Bowdoin  College.  Dr.  Benja¬ 
min,  of  Phillips  (Exeter)  Academy;  Dr.  Abiel,  of  Peterboro’; 
Dr.  Abiel,  of  Beverly;  and  John  L.,  of  Boston,  belong  to  the 
same  family  and  are  all  literary  men  of  note. 

Abbott,  John  S.  C.  American  author  and  divine,  brother 
of  Jacob,  born  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  1805.  He  preached  at 
Worcester  and  Roxbury,  Mass.  His  principal  works  are: 
“  Mother  at  Home,  ”  and  histories  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
Josephine,  Madam  Roland,  Cortez,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  Civil  War  in  America. 

Abbott,  Lyman,  New  York  City,  editor  of  The  Christian 
Union.  Author  of  religious  works.  He  was  born  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  1835,  and  is  a  son  of  Jacob  Abbott. 

Abbott,  Willis  J.  Author  of  a  juvenile,  “Blue  Jackets 
of  ’61.” 

Abdelazer;  or,  The  Moor’s  Revenge.  Comedy,  1640,  by 
Mrs.  Belin. 

A  Beckett,  Gilbert  Abbott.  British  humorist ;  born,  1810; 
died,  1856.  One  of  the  founders  of  Punch  in  1841. 

Abel.  Tragedy  opera,  eighteenth  century,  by  Alfieri. 

Abroad  and  at  Home.  Comic  opera,  1764-1817,  by  Hol¬ 
man. 

Absalom.  Tragedy,  1590,  by  Peele. 
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Absalom  and  Achitopliel.  A  poetical  satire  against  the 
party  of  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  the  master  spirit  and 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  the  head.  Written  by  John  Dryden, 
the  first  part  in  1681,  the  second  in  1682. 

Accomplices,  The.  Comedy,  about  1790,  by  Goethe. 

Achille  in  Sciro.  Opera,  1736,  by  Mestastasio. 

Acis  and  Galatea.  Opera,  1683,  by  Campistrou. 

Acis  and  Galatea.  Opera,  1735,  by  Handel. 

Adam  Bede.  One  of  “George  Eliot’s”  earlier  and  most 
powerful  novels,  which  she  began  writing  Oct.  22,  1857,  and 
the  last  proof-sheets  of  which  she  corrected,  Jan.  15,  1859. 
It  was  published  by  Blackwood,  who  agreed  to  pay  the 
author  £800  for  four  years’  copyright,  but  the  sales  were  so 
great  that  he  paid  her  £2,000  before  his  copyright  expired. 
The  first  volume  was  finished  at  Richmond,  March,  1858; 
the  second  was  written  at  Dresden  and  finished  the  follow¬ 
ing  September;  the  third  was  despatched  to  the  printer, 
Nov.  16th. 

The  germ  of  the  story  was  an  anecdote  told  the  writer  by 
her  Methodist  Aunt  Samuel,  concerning  an  incident  of  her 
own  experience.  Years  before,  Mrs.  Samuel  visited  a  con¬ 
demned  criminal,  a  girl  who  had  murdered  her  child.  The 
good  lady  spent  the  night  praying  with  her,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  rode  in  the  cart  with  her  to  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion.  The  guilty  mother  had  refused  to  admit  her  crime  until 
the  last  morning  of  her  earthly  life,  and  then  broke  down 
and  confessed.  1  ‘  George  Eliot  ”  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
story,  and  she  thought  much  upon  it,  until  it  at  length  came 
into  her  mind  to  blend  it  with  some  other  recollections  of  her 
aunt,  and  some  points  in  her  father’s  early  life  and  character, 
in  one  continuous  story.  The  character  of  Dinah,  she  says, 
grew  out  of  her  recollections  of  this  aunt,  but  Dinah  was  not 
at  all  like  her.  The  character  of  Adam  was  formed  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  on  that  of  her  father,  but  Adam  was  a  very  differ- 


4  ADAMS,  ABIGAIL.  — ADAMS,  CHARLES  F. 

ent  person  from  her  father.  Hetty  was  of  course  suggested 
by  the  chilcl-murderer. 

The  manuscript  of  “Adam  Bede  ”  was  inscribed  :  “  To  my 
dear  husband,  George  Henry  Lewes,  I  give  the  manuscript  of 
a  work  which  would  never  have  been  written  but  for  the 
happiness  which  his  love  has  conferred  on  my  life.” 

When  this  book  first  appeared  the  public  did  not  know  who 
“  George  Eliot”  was,  and  though  the  name  was  understood  to 
be  a  nom  de  plume,  the  identity  of  the  author  was  so  long  a 
subject  of  speculation,  that  a  clergyman  named  Liggins  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  claim  “Adam  Bede  ”  and  “  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life”  (previously  published)  as  his  own  literary 
productions. 

“  George  Eliot”  had  scarcely  established  her  title  to  the 
authorship,  before  the  popularity  of  this  work  caused  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  publisher  to  issue  and  advertise  a  miserable  book 
called  “Adam  Bede,  Junior,”  purporting  to  be  a  sequel,  in 
which  the  gifted  novelist  had  added  to  the  original  plot,  in 
order  to  finish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  a  story  which 
in  the  opinion  of  many  critics  had  been  left  incomplete.  An¬ 
other  parasite  of  the  same  sort  also  appeared,  entitled  “  Seth 
Bede.”  “Adam  Bede”  was  soon  translated  into  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Italian. 

Adams,  Abigail.  Noted  for  her  graphic  letters,  which  have 
been  published.  Born  in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  1741;  died,  1818. 
She  married  John  Adams,  second  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Adams,  Charles  Follen.  Author  of  “  Yawcob  Strauss,”  and 
other  dialect  poems.  Born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1842. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis.  Distinguished  American  diplo¬ 
matist,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1807  ;  died  in  Boston, 
Nov.  21,  1886.  Son  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  sixth  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  represented  the 
town  of  Quincy  in  the  Legislature  five  years.  He  edited  the 
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Boston  Whig,  from  1845  to  1848 ;  was  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  in  1848 ;  elected  to  Congress  in  1859 ;  appointed 
minister  to  England  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861,  where  he 
remained  till  1868.  He  was  American  arbitrator  at  the 
Geneva  Tribunal,  and  several  times  Democratic  candidate 
for  governor  of  his  native  State.  He  wrote  the  memoirs 
of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  edited  the  works  of  the 
latter. 

On  the  morning  after  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of 
Franklin  in  Boston,  Mr.  Adams,  recalling  the  relations  of 
his  grandfather  with  the  printer  philosopher,  said  to  a  friend  : 
“My  grandfather  never  could  keep  his  temper;  Franklin 
always  kept  his.  The  two  men  never  could  get  along  to¬ 
gether  ;  my  grandfather  was  all  fire,  said  imprudent  things, 
and  lost  his  self-control.  Franklin  took  advantage  of  this, 
answered  calmly,  argued  warily,  and  for  this  reason  usually 
got  the  better  of  the  argument.” 

“  Mr.  Adams  was  very  refined,  courteous,  and  gentle  in  his 
bearing  towards  everybody,”  said  a  lady  who  used  to  know 
him  in  her  girlhood;  “he  put  on  no  airs,  and  if  he  felt  a 
family  pride,  did  not  display  it.”  After  the  death  of  Wm. 
H.  Seward,  in  1872,  he  was  invited  by  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  to  deliver  a  eulogy  on  the  deceased  statesman; 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier, 
Seward  had  pronounced  a  public  eulogy  on  Adams’s  father 
in  the  Capitol  at  Albany. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  Jr.  Son  of  the  preceding;  born 
in  Quincy,  Mass.,  1835.  He  is  an  authority  on  railroad 
matters,  and  was  leader  of  the  educational  movement 
known  as  the  Quincy  School  System.  Author  of  “  A  College 
Fetich.” 

Adams,  Charles  Kendall.  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Born  in  Vermont,  1835.  Author 
of  an  excellent  manual  of  historical  literature,  comprising 
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brief  descriptions  of  the  most  important  histories  in  English, 
French,  and  German. 

Adams,  Hannah.  One  of  the  earliest  female  writers  of 
New  England.  Born  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  1755;  died,  1832. 
She  wrote  “  Views  of  Religious  Opinions,”  “  History  of  New 
England,”  “Evidences  of  Christianity,”  “History  of  the 
Jews,”  etc. 

Adams,  John.  He  was  second  President  of  the  United 
States.  Born  in  Quincy  (then  part  of  Braintree),  Mass., 
1735;  died  in  Quincy,  1826,  and  was  buried  in  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  that  place.  He  left  a  variety  of  political  and  his¬ 
torical  works,  which,  after  his  death,  were  published  by  his 
grandson. 

When  John  Adams  was  a  young  man,  he  was  invited  to  dine 
with  the  court  and  bar  at  the  house  of  Judge  Paine,  an  emi¬ 
nent  loyalist,  at  Worcester.  When  the  wine  was  circulated 
round  the  table,  Judge  Paine  gave  as  a  toast,  “  The  King." 
Some  of  the  Whigs  were  about  to  refuse  to  drink  it.  But 
Mr.  Adams  whispered  to  them  to  comply,  saying,  “We  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  return  the  compliment.”  At  length, 
when  John  Adams  was  desired  to  give  a  toast,  he  gave,  “  The 
Devil.”  As  the  host  was  about  to  resent  the  supposed  indig¬ 
nity,  his  wife  calmed  him,  and  turned  the  laugh  upon  Mr. 
Adams  by  immediately  saying,  “My  dear,  as  the  gentleman 
has  seen  fit  to  drink  to  our  friend,  let  us  by  no  means  refuse, 
in  our  turn,  to  drink  to  his.” 

Adams,  John  Quincy.  Son  of  preceding.  Was  born  in 
Quincy  (then  Braintree),  Mass.,  1767;  died  in  Washington, 
1848.  He  was  sixth  President  of  the  United  States.  Author 
of  “Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,”  “The  Bible  and  its 
Teachings,”  “  Poems  of  Religion  and  Society,”  and  many 
state  papers.  While  a  member  of  Congress  he  was  suddenly 
stricken  down,  just  as  he  rose  in  his  seat  to  speak.  His  last 
words  were,  “  This  is  the  last  of  earth.  I  am  content.” 
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He  relates  that  when  a  boy  he  attempted  ten  times  to  read 
Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost,”  but  was  mortified,  even  to  shed¬ 
ding  tears,  that  he  could  not  conceive  what  it  was  in  the 
work  that  his  father  and  mother  so  much  admired.  He 
smoked  tobacco  and  read  Milton  at  the  same  time,  and  from 
the  same  motive,  — to  find»out  what  was  the  recondite  charm 
in  them  that  gave  his  father  so  much  pleasure.  After  mak¬ 
ing  himself  sick  four  or  five  times  in  the  attempt,  he  mas¬ 
tered  the  art  of  smoking ;  but  he  could  never  master  Milton. 
But  in  later  years,  when  his  mind  had  matured,  the  “  Paradise 
Lost  ”  was  a  source  of  delight  to  him.  He  was  a  warm  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  related  the 
following  amusing  anecdote  about  him :  “  On  a  certain  occa¬ 
sion,  when  the  House  [of  Representatives]  was  in  session,  a 
dispute  arose  between  Hardin  and  others  of  the  Illinois  delega¬ 
tion  as  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  their  State. 
Some  insisted  that  it  was  ‘  Illinoy,’  others  that  it  was  ‘  Illinois.’ 
Hardin  at  length  appealed  to  the  venerable  John  Quincy 
Adams.  ‘  If  one  were  to  judge  from  the  character  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  this  Congress  from  that  State,’  said  he  with  a 
malicious  smile,  1 1  should  decide  unhesitatingly  that  the 
proper  pronunciation  is  All  noise.”’  His  poem  on  “The 
Wants  of  Man,”  though  known  to  few  readers  of  the  present 
generation,  is  worthy  to  have  suggested  another  written  in 
similar  vein  by  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes.  The  first  stanza  is :  — 

“  ‘  Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  nor  wants  that  little  long.’ 

5  T  is  no*  with  me  exactly  so ;  but ’t  is  so  in  the  song. 

My  wants  are  many,  and  if  told,  would  muster  many  a  score; 

And  were  each  wish  a  mint  of  gold,  I  still  should  long  for  more.” 

Adams,  John  Quincy.  A  reliable  biography,  in  “  American 
Statesmen,”  by  John  T.  Morse ;  published,  1882. 

Adams,  Nehemiah.  Clergyman,  and  author  of  “Life  of 
John  Eliot.”  Born  Salem,  Mass.,  1806;  died,  1878. 
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Adams,  Oscar  Fay.  Compiler  of  “Brief  Handbooks  of 
English  and  American  Authors.” 

Adams,  Robert  C.  Published  a  rhymed  history  of  the 
United  States  for  schools. 

Adams,  Samuel.  Father  of  the  illustrious  patriot  of  the 
same  name;  was  born  in  Boston, ‘1689 ;  died,  1748.  He- was 
justice  of  the  peace  and  selectman  of  the  town  of  Boston, 
deacon  of  the  Old  South  Church,  and  very  influential  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  New  South  Church,  built  on  Summer  street,  in 
1715.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  a  secret  political  body, 
organized  in  the  ship-yards,  called  the  “  Caulkers’  Club.” 
Was  this  the  origin  of  the  caucus? 

Adams,  Samuel.  An  illustrious  patriot  of  Boston,  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  was  born  in  Boston,  1722,  and  died,  1803.  Before  en¬ 
tering  political  life  he  was  a  maltster.  He  was  probably  the 
first  public  man  among  the  colonists  to  foresee  that  separa¬ 
tion  and  independence  were  inevitable,  and  he  may  justly  be 
called  the  Father  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  says  of  Adams :  “In  declaring  for  independence, 
Massachusetts  led  the  thirteen  colonies,  Boston  led  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Samuel  Adams  led  Boston.” 

Adams,  Mrs.  Sarah  [Flower].  Author  of  “  Nearer,  My 
God,  to  Thee  ”  ;  born  in  England,  1805  ;  died,  1848. 

Adams,  William  Taylor  (“Oliver  Optic”).  Well-known 
writer  of  popular  juvenile  stories.  Born  in  Massachusetts, 
1822.  He  was  for  many  years  a  successful  teacher.  His 
present  home  is  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Addison,  Joseph.  English  author,  pre-eminent  as  an  essay¬ 
ist,  humorist,  and  moralist;  was  born  in  Milston,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  1672;  died,  1719,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  father  was  a  clergyman.  In  1708,  he  was  elected  to  Par¬ 
liament,  but  failing  in  his  first  attempt  to  make  a  speech,  on 
account  of  native  diffidence,  he  abandoned  the  political  for 
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the  literary  field,  by  which  all  the  world  was  the  gainer.  In 
connection  with  Steele,  he  created  the  Periodical  Essay ,  and 
was  the  chief  contributor  to  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guar¬ 
dian,  and  furnished  most  of  the  contributions  of  “  Sir  Roger 
de  Cpverley.”  Mandeville  calls  him  “  a  parson  in  a  tye-wig,” 
because  his  father  had  instilled  into  him  so  much  clerical 
dignity.  ‘  ‘  Addison  was  the  best  company  in  the  world,”  wrote 
Lady  Woi'tley  Montagu.  “  It  is  as  a  tatler  of  small  talk  and  a 
spectator  of  mankind  that  we  cherish  and  love  him,  and  owe 
as  much  pleasure  to  him  as  to  any  human  being  who  ever 
wrote.  He  came  in  that  artificial  age,  and  began  to  speak 
with  his  noble,  natural  voice.  He  came,  the  gentle  artist,  who 
hit  no  unfair  blows ;  the  kind  judge,  who  castigates  only  in 
smiling,”  wrote  Thackeray.  He  was  addicted  to  the  free  use 
of  port  and  claret,  and  while  pondering  a  theme  on  which  he 
wished  to  write,  would  stimulate  his  brain  with  frequent  sips 
of  wine.  It  was  at  Holland  House,  of  which  he  became  pos¬ 
sessed  by  marriage,  that  he 

**  Taught  us  how  to  live;  and  (oh!  too  high 
A  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die.’* 

Among  his  best  sayings  may  be  cited :  “  When  I  behold  a 
fashionable  table  set  out  in  all  magnificence,  I  fancy  that  I 
see  gouts  and  dropsies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  in¬ 
numerable  distempers,  lying  in  ambuscade  among  the  dishes.” 
‘‘Every  animal  but  man  keeps  to  one  dish.”  At  the  age  of 
forty-four,  aud  three  years  before  his  death,  he  married  the 
dowager  Countess  of  Warwick,  to  whose  graceless  son,  Lord 
Warwick,  he  had  been  a  kind  of  mentor.  It  was  an  unhappy 
connection;  and  during  its  brief  continuance,  Addison  was 
always  glad  when  he  could  escape  from  madam’s  drawing¬ 
room,  and  enjoy  achat  with  his  cronies  over  a  bottle  of  wine 
at  their  old  haunts.  His  last  words  were,  “  See  how  a  Chris¬ 
tian  can  die.” 
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Addis,  Wm.  E.  Joint  compiler  with  Thomas  Arnold  of  ‘  A 
Catholic  Dictionary  containing  some  Account  of  the  Doctrine, 
Discipline,  Rites,  Ceremonies,  Councils,  and  Religious  Orders 
of  the  Catholic  Church.” 

Adelaide  du  Guesclin.  Tragedy,  1731,  hv  Voltaire. 

Adeler,  Max.  Humorist.  Author  of  “  Random  Shots.” 

Adelgitha.  Hay,  1806,  by  Lewis. 

Adelmorn;  or,  The  Outlaw.  Drama,  1801,  by  Lewis. 

Adherbal.  Tragedy,  1687,  by  Lagrange. 

Adriano  in  Siria.  Opera,  1731,  by  Metastasio. 

Adrienne  Lecouvreur.  Comedy,  1819,  by  Legouve  and 
Scribe. 

Advancement  of  Learning,  The.  A  philosophical  essay,  by 
Francis  Bacon,  written  about  1625. 

Adventures  of  Philip,  The.  One  of  W.  M.  Thackeray’s 
minor  novels. 

ASsop.  1697,  by  Vanbrugh. 

Afloat  and  Ashore.  Novel  by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  1844. 

Africaine,  L’.  Opera,  1865,  by  Meyerbeer. 

Africans,  The.  Play,  1808,  by  Colman. 

After  Dark.  Comedy,  nineteenth  century,  by  Boucicault. 

Agamemnon.  Tragedy,  1566,  by  Studley. 

Agamemnon.  Tragedy,  1738,  by  Thompson. 

Agamemnon.  Tragedy,  printed  1783,  by  Alfleri. 

Agassiz,  Louis  Jean  Rudolph.  The  most  celebrated  natu¬ 
ralist  of  America.  Born  in  Switzerland,  1807 ;  died  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass  ,  1873.  His  father  was  a  Protestant  divine. 
He  studied  the  medical  sciences  at  Zurich,  Heidelberg,  and 
Munich.  In  1832,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  or  Zoology  at  Neufchatel.  In  1846  lie  visited  the  PTnited 
States  on  a  scientific  mission,  and  about  a  year  later  accepted 
the  professorship  of  Zoology  and  Geology  in  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  1854  he  declined  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1868  he  became  a  non-resident 
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professor  of  Cornell  University.  He  published  during  his 
busy  and  useful  life  many  valuable  works  on  the  science  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  studies. 

When  Professor  Agassiz  quitted  Neufchatel  for  America, 
in  1847,  he  was  accompanied  by  four  friends,  like  himself, 
students  of  science.  One  was  M.  Lesquereaux,  a  distin¬ 
guished  botanist,  especially  famous  for  studies  of  fossil  flora; 
second  was  M.  Guyot,  the  eminent  geographer;  the  third 
was  M.  Matile,  an  archseologist  and  jurist,  now  examiner  in 
the  Patent  Office  at  Washington;  the  fourth  was  Count 
Pourtales,  whose  soundings  and  explorations  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  are  familiar  to  all  hydrographers  and  natu¬ 
ralists. 

He  was  singularly  unmethodical  in  his  habits  of  work.  He 
pursued  the  subject  that  happened  to  interest  him  at  the 
moment,  without  regard  to  other  work  that  lie  might  have  on 
hand  and  unfinished.  He  never  observed  the  rule  that  he 
must  finish  one  thing  before  undertaking  another. 

The  origin  of  his  well-known  remark  about  having  no  time 
to  make  money  is  thus  explained  :  The  managers  of  a  lyceum 
lecture  course  called  on  Agassiz  to  induce  him,  if  possible,  to 
give  one  of  the  addresses,  but  the  great  scientist  courteously 
assured  them  he  could  not  comply  with  the  request.  “  It  will 
be  a  great  disappointment  to  our  citizens,”  they  urged.  “I 
am  sorry  for  that,”  replied  Agassiz.  “We  will  give 
you  double  your  price,”  added  the  managers,  “  if  you  will 
accommodate  us.”  “  Ah,  my  dear  sir,”  returned  he,  address¬ 
ing  the  speaker,  “  I  would  be  glad  to  help  you,  but  I  cannot 
afford  to  waste  time  in  making  money.” 

Agassiz  could  never  understand  the  popularity  of  this 
remark,  perhaps  because  he  was  not  a  Yankee.  It  was  the 
fact,  and  his  inability  to  appreciate  that  it  was  not  the  mosi 
natural  of  human  feelings  among  men  devoted  to  a  great  pur¬ 
pose,  that  made  him  the  man  he  was  in  science  and  manliness. 
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It  was  that  sentiment  and  what  it  represented  that  brought 
untold  American  wealth  to  the  feet  of  scientists  and  natural¬ 
ists.  It  was  taken  as  the  voice  of  all  searchers  for  truth  in 
nature. 

One  who  knew  him  well  says  it  was  impossible  to  look  at 
him  without  feeling  yourself  in  the  presence  of  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  manhood ;  that  in 
him  was  realized  Sainte-Beuve’s  ideal  of  a  scientist,  —  “  the 
soul  of  a  sage  in  the  body  of  an  athlete.”  In  the  prime  of 
manhood  he  was  one  of  the  comeliest  of  men ;  and  after 
being  in  this  country  he  became  so  fluent  in  his  use  of 
English  that  a  listener  would  not  often  detect  a  foreign 
accent;  and  his  earnest  manner  of  speaking  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  every  word  he  uttered  embodied  a  fact  or  a 
principle. 

He  had  a  happy  faculty  of  seizing  on  the  relations  of  facts, 
and  systematizing  knowledge  even  in  minute  details ;  so  that 
he  was  ready  on  all  occasions  with  his  answer  to  any  question 
that  might  arise  concerning  his  favorite  department  of  natu¬ 
ral  history.  His  command  of  particulars  was  extensive  and 
minute. 

He  possessed  remarkable  social  powers,  and  took  high 
rank  as  a  conversationalist.  One  reason  of  this  was  that  he 
had  a  vast  fund  of  varied  information  to  draw  upon,  for  his 
manner  of  life  had  brought  him  into  familiar  contact  with 
emperors,  kings,  nobles,  scientists,  men  of  letters,  mechanics, 
farmers,  and  day  laborers.  He  recognized  in  all  a  common 
brotherhood,  and  was  at  home  with  persons  of  every  grade 
and  station. 

His  scientific  contemporaries,  though  sometimes  compelled 
to  differ  from  him,  admitted  that  he  possessed  the  one  excep¬ 
tional  charm  which  they  lacked,  since  he  could,  by  his  social 
qualities,  make  pure  science  popular  among  the  masses.  The 
impulse  that  he  gave  to  the  cause  of  science  in  America,  is 
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admitted  to  have  been  as  remarkable  as  it  was  beneficent.  In 
the  opinion  of  distinguished  savants,  he  was  both  a  prophet 
and  an  apostle  of  science,  for  he  made  every  honest  investi¬ 
gator  his  debtor ;  he  not  only  elevated  the  intellectual  classes 
to  which  he  belonged  in  the  public  esteem,  but  he  induced  the 
moneyed  and  political  classes  to  provide  liberal  means  for  the 
advancement  of  scientific  knowledge  He  made  science  pop¬ 
ular  in  an  eminent  sense.  As  an  illustration  of  his  skill  and 
tact  in  persuading  men  to  help  on  this  great  work  in  such 
ways  as  it  required,  may  be  mentioned  the  following  incident : 
On  one  occasion,  when  his  museum  at  Cambridge  was  in  need 
of  money  for  a  purely  scientific  purpose,  Agassiz  invited  the 
members  of  the  State  Legislature  to  visit  it,  with  the  design 
of  inducing  them  to  vote  the  required  sum  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  After  a  short,  persuasive  address, 
delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  museum,  he  led  them  over  the 
building,  pointing  out  the  great  things  that  had  been  achieved, 
and  the  still  greater  things  to  be  done  in  the  near  future,  if 
his  plan  were  carried  out.  As  the  party  moved  on,  two  rural 
members  of  the  House  fell  behind  and  began  to  discuss  the 
proposed  legislation.  “I  don’t  know  much,”  said  one, 
“  about  the  value  of  this  museum  as  a  means  of  education, 
but  this  much  I  feel  pretty  sure  about,  —  if  we  give  Agas¬ 
siz  what  money  he  wants,  he  will  not  make  a  dollar  by  it. 
That's  in  his  favor.”  The  desired  appropriation  was  shortly 
made. 

As  a  scientist,  Agassiz  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual  scepticism  so  common  among  men  of  his  profession; 
but  unlike  the  majority,  he  did  not  stay  in  dreary  shadows  of 
materialism,  but  came  to  recognize  that  force  behind  nature 
which  science  cannot  penetrate  as  a  personal  infinite  God. 
His  theistic  beliefs  were  received  with  scorn  by  many  contem¬ 
porary  scientists  in  Europe,  who  accused  him  of  being  insin¬ 
cere,  and  shamming  religion  in  order  to  induce  the  Puritans 
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of  America  to  give  him  money  for  scientific  uses.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  no  dogmatist,  and  he  shocked  the  orthodox 
theology  of  New  England  by  holding  that  the  human  race 
sprung  from  no  common  progenitor,  as  asserted  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  When  asked  how  he  was  able  to  maintain  his 
intellectual  independence  in  a  community  which  was  gener¬ 
ally  hostile  to  opinions  that  clashed  with  the  received  theol¬ 
ogy,  he  replied:  “Why,  the  reason  is  plain;  I  never  was  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  ahead  in  the  world,  and  I  never  "expect  to 
be.  When  a  man  of  science  wants  money  for  himself,  lie 
may  be  compelled  to  subordinate  science  to  popular  opinion ; 
when  he  wants  money  simply  for  the  advancement  of  sci¬ 
ence,  he  gets  it  somehow,  because  it  is  known  that  not  a  cent 
sticks  in  his  own  pocket.” 

Agassiz  could  not  understand  how  people  could  waste  time, 
and  that  they  had  to  contrive  ways  to  kill  time  seemed  to 
him  the  funniest  of  all  jokes.  “  Time !  ”  he  was  wont  to  ex¬ 
claim,  “  my  only  trouble  is  that  I  do  not  have  time  enough 
for  my  work.  There  is  never  a  moment,  except  when  I  am 
asleep,  that  I  am  not  joyfully  occupied.  For  my  part,  I  wish 
the  day  would  never  come  to  an  end.” 

He  believed  the  souls  of  animals  as  well  as  men  to  be  im¬ 
mortal.  “  How  stupid  most  of  the  keepers  of  animals  are, 
and  how  little  the  fellows  know  of  the  minds  and  feelings  of 
the  creatures  they  oppress !  ”  Whether  he  had  to  do  with  a 
jelly-fish,  a  whale,  or  an  elephant,  he  knew  each  of  them  from 
“  the  heart  outward,  and  not  from  the  flesh  inward.”  He 
understood  the  language  of  animals.  The  neigh  of  a  horse 
to  him  was  more  friendly  than  it  was  to  a  hostler  or  a  jockey. 
He  carried  serpents  in  his  hat  or  pocket  with  unconcern,  and 
quartered  them  in  his  bedchamber. 

He  was  indifferent  to  food  so  long  as  he  could  partake  of 
intellectual  viands.  He  says  of  a  dinner  with  Oken,  the 
great  German  naturalist:  “It  consisted  only  of  potatoes, 
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boiled  and  roasted ;  but  it  was  the  best  dinner  I  ever  ate,  for 
there  was  Oken.  He  unfolded  to  me,  during  the  hours  of  the 
long  afternoon,  the  principles  of  his  system  more  completely 
than  I  could  have  obtained  them  from  books.  There  never 
was  such  a  feast!  Never  before  were  such  potatoes  grown  on 
this  planet !  for  the  mind  of  the  man  seemed  to  enter  into  what 
we  ate  socially  together,  and  I  devoured  his  intellect  while 
munching  his  potatoes.  I  repeat  it,  —  I  never  ate  such  a 
dinner  before  or  since  ” 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  concerning  the  attitude  of 
Agassiz  and  other  scientists  on  the  questions  of  41  spirit  mani¬ 
festations,”  and  some  years  prior  to  his  death  lie  met  Mr. 
Howe,  the  chief  “  medium”  of  the  sect,  on  a  railroad  train, 
and  the  following  dialogue  ensued :  “It  is  sad,  Mr.  Agassiz,” 
said  Howe,  “  that  the  prejudices  of  you  men  of  science  inter¬ 
pose  to  prevent  the  advancement  of  science,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  you  refuse  to  investigate  the  phenomena  which  are 
nightly  presented  to  all  unprejudiced  observers.”  “  Mr. 
Howe,”  was  the  reply,  “  I  never  refuse  to  investigate  anything 
which  promises  to  advance  science ;  and  nothing  will  give  me 
more  delight  than  to  investigate  the  marvels  which  occur,  as 
you  say,  at  your  meetings.”  “  Well,  then,”  said  Howe, 
“  come  this  very  night  and  witness  the  appearance  of  the 
spirit  hand.”  “  Nothing  will  give  me  more  pleasure,”  an¬ 
swered  Agassiz,  “  than  to  be  one  of  the  selected  guests 
around  the  table  where  the  spirit  hand  appears.  My  opinion 
is  that  it  is  a  physical  hand,  with  a  little  phosphorus  rubbed 
over  it ;  but  I  am  open  to  conviction.  I  am  a  little  skilled 
in  the  use  of  weapons,  and  all  I  ask  is  that  I  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  putting  my  stiletto  through  it.  If  the  hand 
is  a  spirit  hand,  no  harm  will  occur;  if  it  is  a  human  hand, 
I  feel  confident  in  my  power  to  transfix  it  on  the  table, 
much  to  the  discomfort  of  its  possessor.”  Howe  declined 
the  test. 
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His  habits  of  observation  usually  contributed  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  others  as  well  as  of  himself ;  but  he  found  one 
notable  exception  in  the  person  of  a  stage-driver  in  whose 
conveyance  he  was  journeying  among  the  New  Hampshire 
hills,  accompanied  by  a  scientific  companion,  and  that  expert 
in  Greek  roots,  Professor  Felton.  The  two  scientists  contin¬ 
ually  irritated  the  Jehu,  by  calling  upon  him  to  stop  while 
they  dismounted  to  examine  something  fascinating  by  the 
wayside.  But  the  professor,  keeping  his  seat,  tried  to  pacify 
the  ire  of  the  driver  by  telling  him  that  the  other  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  naturalists.  The  next  day  the  driver  was  telling 
another  load  of  passengers  about  the  conduct  of  the  strange 
men,  and  added  that  “  their  keeper,”  meaning  Felton,  “  called 
them  naterals,  and  fur  sartin  they  behaved  as  sich.” 

Such  was  the  honored  genius,  who,  in  his  will,  chose  to 
class  himself  with  common  instructors,  as  “Louis  Agassiz, 
Teacher.  ” 

The  “  Illustrated  Natural  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,” 
by  “Peter  Parley,”  was  dedicated  to  Professor  Agassiz,  who 
was  pleased  with  it,  and  strongly  recommended  it  to  the  public. 

Agassiz,  Louis.  His  life  and  correspondence,  edited  by 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Cary  Agassiz,  being  an  account  of  his 
work  rather  than  a  biography.  Published,  1885. 

Agesilas.  Tragedy,  1666,  by  Corneille. 

Agis.  Tragedy,  1758,  by  Howe. 

Agis  (Agide).  Tragedy,  printed  1783,  by  Alfieri. 

Agnes  de  Vere.  1834,  by  Buckstone. 

Agnese.  Opera,  about  1820,  by  Paer. 

Agreeable  Surprise.  Comedy,  1798,  by  O’Keefe. 

Ah!  que  l’Amour  est  Agreable !  Comedy,  1862,  by  Dela- 
porte. 

Akenside,  Mark.  English  poet  and  physician.  Born,  1721 ; 
died,  1770.  Author  of  “  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination." 
He  was  a  butcher’s  boy. 
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Aladdin.  Opera,  1824,  by  Bishop. 

Alarcos.  Tragedy,  1839,  by  Disraeli. 

Alastor  ;  or,  The  Spirits  of  Solitude.  A  poem  by  Shelley, 
published,  1816. 

Albee,  John.  Author  of  “New  Castle;  Historic  and 
Picturesque.”  New  Castle  is  an  island  on  the  coast  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  a  town  was  incorporated  in  1693.  The 
south  part  of  the  town  is  known  as  “  Outalong,”  and  the 
north  part  as  “  Inalong.”  The  book  contains  a  curious  story 
of  “  The  Stone-throwing  Devil.” 

Alceste.  Tragedy,  1690,  by  Lagrauge. 

Alceste.  Opera,  1769,  by  Gluck. 

Alchemist,  The.  Comedy,  1610,  Jonson. 

Alcibiade.  Tragedy,  1688,  by  Campistron. 

Alcibiades.  Tragedy,  1675,  by  Otway. 

Alcott,  Amos  Bronson.  Writer  on  educational  topics. 
Bom  in  Wolcott,  Couu  ,  1799.  He  has  made  his  home  for 
many  years  in  Concord,  Mass.,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Emerson  and  Tlioreau.  He  is  author  of  “  Concord 
Days.”  When  a  boy  he  visited  the  South  as  an  itinerant 
pedler,  with  a  trunk  of  small  wares,  and  travelled  from  plan¬ 
tation  to  plantation.  He  was  hospitably  received,  and  wher¬ 
ever  he  tarried  for  a  night,  the  family  lent  him  such  books 
as  they  possessed,  and  by  diligent  reading  he  became  well  in¬ 
formed  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  On  returning  to 
Connecticut,  he  opened  an  infant  school,  and  in  1828  he  began 
a  similar  school  in  Boston,  which  he  kept  for  many  years. 
In  1842,  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  England,  he  established 
an  educational  community  near  Harvard,  Mass.,  which  was 
soon  abandoned,  and  he  settled  in  Concord,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  writing  and  lecturing  on  philosophic  subjects. 

When  he  purchased  the  house  which  has  since  been  his 
family  home,  it  was  so  very  old  and  dilapidated  that  it  was 
considered  worthless  as  a  residence,  and  was  “  thrown  in”  as 
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a  gift  upon  condition  of  his  buying  the  lot  on  which  it  stood. 
But  Mr.  Alcott  had  both  architectural  taste  and  mechanical 
skill,  which  were  put  to  good  use  in  making  the  “  old  shell” 
habitable.  He  let  every  old  rafter  and  beam  stay  in  its  place, 
changed  musty  old  ovens  and  ash-holes  into  Saxon-arched  al¬ 
coves,  and  added  a  washer-woman’s  old  shanty  to  the  rear. 
The  result  was,  as  L.  Maria  Child  happily  described  it  in  a 
letter  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Shaw,  a  house  full  of  queer 
nooks  and  corners,  and  all  manner  of  juttings  in  and  out.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  some  old  architect  had  brought  it 
from  the  Middle  Ages  and  dropped  it  down  in  Concord,  pre¬ 
serving  a  much  better  resemblance  to  the  place  whence  it  was 
brought  than  does  the  Virgin  Mary’s  house,  which  the  angel 
carried  from  Bethlehem  to  Loretto.  His  capable  daughters 
papered  and  painted  the  interior  with  their  own  hands ;  and 
gradually  the  artist  daughter  filled  the  dingy  nooks  and  cor¬ 
ners  with  panels  on  which  she  had  painted  birds  and  flowers, 
while  over  the  huge  fireplaces  she  placed  bright  mottoes  in 
old  English  characters.  The  effect  of  this  artistic,  pains-tak¬ 
ing  adornment  was  to  hide  from  view  the  evidences  of  age 
and  decay,  and  leave  upon  the  mind  of  the  visitor  a  general 
impression  of  harmony  of  a  mediaeval  sort,  together  with  a 
well-pronounced  variety,  worthy  of  the  home  of  philosophy 
and  art. 

In  1873,  a  responsible  literary  organ  stated  that  for  several 
years  previous  Mr.  Alcott  had  made  an  annual  journey 
through  the  Western  States,  quietly  weaving  the  web  of  intel¬ 
lectual  sympathy  that,  he  fondly  hopes,  is  some  day  to  bind 
together  all  sections  in  homogeneous  culture  and  unsectarian 
piety.  Welcomed  to  the  best  society  in  every  city,  he  organ¬ 
izes  a  campaign.  A  few  friends  meet  him  in  the  parlors  of 
some  hospitable  and  cultivated  lady;  they  talk  on  current 
topics  awhile,  but  Mr.  Alcott  soon  diverts  the  stream  of  con¬ 
versation  into  deeper  channels,  and  introduces  literature, 
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philosophy,  and  religion.  Only  those  who  have  heard  his 
mild,  easy-flowing,  yet  vigorous  discourse,  can  imagine  its 
charm,  or  appreciate  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  listen  to  it. 
By  this  social  contact  he  arouses  the  sympathy  of  those  who 
meet  him,  puts  himself  en  rapport  with  the  best  thoughts  and 
highest  aspirations  of  the  community  into  which  he  goes ;  and 
the  result  is  that  he  is  invited  to  present  them  more  broadly 
on  the  lecture  platform  or  in  the  pulpit,  where  he  reaches  a 
wider  circle  of  listeners.  Then  he  visits  the  schools  and 
awakens  an  interest  among  the  children  and  their  teachers. 
This  good  work  has  been  noiseless,  but  the  results  are  excel¬ 
lent  and  lasting. 

His  “  Table  Talk,”  unlike  most  works  so  designated,  does 
not  embody  his  utterances  as  recalled  and  recorded  by  lis¬ 
teners,  but  is  a  careful  summary  by  himself  of  the  principles 
and  thoughts  he  had  inculcated  during  many  years  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  little  volume  resembles  the  apothegms  of  Bacon, 
and  comprises  the  essentials  of  his  long  meditations  upon  the 
highest  and  noblest  themes  of  human  culture. 

Alcott,  Louisa  May.  Daughter  of  the  preceding,  and 
author  of  “  Little  Women,”  “  Little  Men,”  “An  Old-Fash¬ 
ioned  Girl,”  etc.  Born  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  1832.  It  is  said 
that,  when  writing  a  book,  she  works  fourteen  hours  in 
twenty-four.  At  such  times  she  leaves  her  home  in  Concord, 
goes  to  Boston,  hires  a  quiet  room,  shuts  herself  up  and  waits 
for  “  an  east  wind  of  inspiration,  which  never  fails.”  In  a 
month  or  so  the  book  is  done.  She  never  copies,  and  seldom 
corrects.  Jo,  in  “Little  Women,”  is  said  to  be  a  picture 
of  Miss  Alcott  herself. 

At  nineteen,  one  of  her  early  stories  was  published  in 
Gleason’s  Pictorial;  and  for  this  she  received  five  dollars. 
How  welcome  Was  this  brain-money  !  Some  months  later  she 
sent  a  story  to  the  Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette ,  entitled  the 
“  Rival  Prima  Donnas,”  and  to  her  great  delight  received  ten 
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dollars,  and,  what  was  equally  gratifying,  a  request  from  the 
editor  for  another  story.  Miss  Alcott  made  the  “  Rival  Prima 
Donnas  ”  into  a  drama;  and  it  was  accepted  by  a  theatre,  and 
would  have  been  put  upon  the  stage  but  for  some  disagree¬ 
ment  among  the  actors.  However,  the  young  teacher  received 
for  her  work  a  pass  to  the  theatre  for  forty  nights.  She 
even  meditated  going  upon  the  stage ;  but  the  manager  quite 
opportunely  broke  his  leg,  and  the  contract  was  annulled. 

Her  next  story  was  written  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette. 
And  now  Miss  Alcott  was  catching  a  glimpse  of  fame.  She 
says  :  ‘  ‘  One  of  the  memorable  moments  of  my  life  is  that  in 
which,  as  I  trudged  to  school  on  a  wintry  day,  my  eye  fell 
upon  a  large  yellow  poster  with  these  delicious  words : 
‘“Bertha,”  anew  tale  by  the  author  of  “The  Rival  Prima 
Donnas,”  will  appear  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette.'  I 
was  late;  it  was  bitter  cold  ;  people  jostled  me;  I  was  mor¬ 
tally  afraid  I  should  be  recognized,  but  there  I  stood  feasting 
my  eyes  on  the  fascinating  poster,  and  saying  proudly 
to  myself,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Vincent  Crummies, 
‘  This,  this  is  fame !  ’  That  day  my  pupils  had  an  indulgent 
teacher.” 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  Civil  War  she  was  a  hospi¬ 
tal  nurse,  and  her  volume  of  “Hospital  Sketches,”  published 
in  1863,  relates  her  experiences  in  the  form  of  extracts  from 
letters  written  at  the  time.  “Moods”  was  published  in 
1864;  “Morning  Glories,”  1867;  “  Little  Women,”  1868;  “  An 
Old-Fashioned  Girl,”  1869;  “Little  Men,”  1871;  “Work,” 
1873;  “ Eight  Cousins,”  1875;  its  sequel,  “Rose  in  Bloom,” 
1877 ;  “  Under  the  Lilacs,”  1878  ;  “  Jack  and  Jill,”  1880. 

A  Buffalo  newspaper  man,  who  was  summering  in  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  an 
item,  got  himself  thereby  into  embarrassing  relations  with 
the  subject  of  this  notice.  He  was  informed  that  during  the 
previous  summer  she  had  spent  some  weeks  in  a  house  in  the 
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near  vicinity  of  Gloucester,  and  while  there  wrote  ‘  ‘  Little 
Women.”  Accordingly  he  made  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  dwelling  and  its  environments,  and  on  returning  home 
wrote  a  graphic  sketch  thereof  for  a  local  paper.  But  before 
it  went  to  the  printer  he  bethought  him  how  it  might  be  im¬ 
proved,  if  he  could  only  persuade  Miss  Alcott  to  favor  him 
with  some  additional  facts  wherewith  to  embellish  it.  To 
this  end  he  wrote  to  her,  and  in  due  time  received  this 
answer :  — 

Mr. - : 

Dear  Sir,  —  As  not  one  word  of  “Little  Women,”  or  any  other  book  of 
mine  was  written  or  planned  in  Gloucester,  I  cannot  claim  any  place  in 
your  proposed  article. 

Whoever  told  you  so  was  mistaken,  for  I  never  write  at  the  seaside  in  a 
house  full  of  boarders. 

People  and  newspapers  take  many  liberties  with  the  private  life  of 
writers,  and  get  much  deluded  by  the  rumors  set  afloat. 

I  believe  there  is  no  history  or  romance  about  the  house.  Some  Glouces¬ 
ter  person  could  tell  you  more  about  it,  as  I  only  pass  a  week  at  Eastern 
Point  now  and  then,  and  prefer  the  society  of  gulls  and  jelly-fish  to  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Respectfully  yours, 

L.  M.  Alcott. 

Rumor  says  that  Julian  Hawthorne  is  the  original  of  Laurie, 
in  “Little  Women.” 

Alden,  Henry  Mills.  Editor  of  Harper’s  Magazine  about 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  co-editor  with  A.  H.  Guernsey  of 
“  Harper’s  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion.”  Born 
in  Vermout,  1836. 

Alden,  Mrs.  Isabella  [Macdonald]  (“Pansy”).  Writer  of 
religious  tales  for  young  people.  Author  of  “  Four  Girls  at 
Chautauqua”  and  “  Chautauqua  Girls  at  Home.”  Born  in 
New  York,  1841. 

Alden,  W.  L.  Wrote  comic  biography  of  Christopher 
Columbus. 
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Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey.  Poet  and  novelist,  was  born  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1836.  His  novels  are  “Prudence  Pal- 
frej,”  “  The  Queen  of  Sheba,”  “  The  Stillwater  Tragedy.” 
Besides  these,  he  has  published  “  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy” ; 
“  Marjorie  Daw  and  Other  People,”  a  volume  of  short  stories; 
and  “  From  Ponkapog  to  Pestli,”  a  story  of  travel.  “  Cloth 
of  Gold  and  Other  Poems”  and  “Flower  and  Thorn  ”  com¬ 
prise  his  principal  poems. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Aldrich’s  literary  career  is  thus  pleasantly 
told  by  J.  C.  Derby,  his  early  friend  and  publisher,  to  whom 
the  poet  inscribed  the  recent  edition  of  his  poems,  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  illustrated  by  the  Paint  and  Clay  Club  :  — 

In  the  year  1854,  soon  after  I  had  established  myself  in 
the  book  publishing  business  in  Nassau  street,  New  York,  a 
pleasant-looking  young  man  called  on  me  one  day,  with  a 
small  manuscript  of  verses,  which  he  desired  me  to  publish. 

I  was  a  little  surprised,  as  the  youthful  aspirant  to  author¬ 
ship  was  barely  eighteen  years  of  age;  however,  being 
pleased  with  his  sprightly  address  and  the  neat  cliirography 
of  his  manuscript,  I  glanced  over  the  pages  and  frankly  told 
him  that  it  was  commercially  hazardous  for  publishers  to 
risk  their  money  in  publishing  volumes  of  poetry,  especially 
those  of  a  beginner  so  young  as  he.  I  said  to  him,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  would  submit  the  manuscript  to  my  reader,  who 
was  at  that  time  the  late  George  Ripley,  then  literary  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

This  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  who  now  ranks  among  our  best  American  poets. 

Young  Aldrich  called  a  few  days  later  (trembling,  as  he 
afterwards  told  me) ,  to  learn  the  reader’s  opinion  of  his  first 
poetical  effort.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  informing  him  that  it 
was  decidedly  favorable,  and  that  I  would  print  and  publish  a 
small  edition,  which  I  did,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Bells,”  by 
T.  B.  A. 
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The  volume  was  well  received  by  the  critics,  and  although 
there  was  not  much  money  in  it  for  either  author  or  publisher, 
there  was  no  loss. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  just  after  the  publication  of 
“  The  Bells.”  A  gentleman  friend  of  the  author,  in  order  to 
get  up  a  boom  in  the  interest  of  the  book,  called  at  different 
book-stores  and  found  they  had  no  copies  of  the  book  on  sale. 
On  his  way  down  town  the  next  day,  he  called  again  on  the 
same  booksellers,  who  promised  to  lay  in  supplies,  as  fa¬ 
vorable  notices  of  the  book  had  appeared  in  the  Tribune  and 
Evening  Mirror. 

On  the  following  day,  he  surprised  the  clerk  in  one  of  the 
stores,  by  telling  him  he  wanted  twelve  or  fifteen  copies.  The 
offer  was  made  to  send  for  them  the  next  day,  but  the  zealous 
friend  said  that  would  not  do,  as  he  wished  to  write  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  each  book  and  send  them  all  by  express  that  after¬ 
noon.  While  they  were  talking,  the  proprietor  of  the  store, 
who  had  heard  the  conversation,  came  forward  and  said  there 
were  ten  or  twelve  copies  under  the  counter.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  buy  the  books.  The  young  poet,  in 
relating  this  incident  to  me  afterwards,  said  that  his  friend 
never  before  had  so  much  of  one  thing  that  he  wanted  so 
little  of. 

Young  Aldrich’s  next  poem  had  an  interesting  history.  It 
was  called  “The  Ballad  of  Baby  Bell.”  The  author  at  that 
time  was  only  nineteen  years  old.  He  sent  it  to  The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Magazine,  and  to  several  other  leading  periodicals,  and 
finally  to  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  great  commercial 
paper,  which  is  found  in  the  counting-rooms  of  all  the  leading 
wholesale  merchants  and  men  of  finance. 

The  young  poet  soon  after  received  a  note  from  the  editor, 
Mr.  David  M.  Stone,  inclosing  five  dollars,  and  saying  that, 
as  a  rule,  he  did  not  buy  poetry  for  the  columns  of  the  Journal, 
that  commodity  not  being  adapted  to  its  use ;  but  he  further 
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wrote,  “I  like  the  poem  so  much,  I  will  print  it.”  The 
story  of  this  ballad  is  founded  on  fact,  the  beautiful  child 
being  a  near  relative  of  the  author. 

On  its  first  appearance,  the  poem  having  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Cozzens  (whose  “  Sparrowgrass 
Papers”  I  had  just  published),  he  made  an  appointment  with 
the  young  poet  to  come  to  his  place  of  business  in  Warren 
street  and  meet  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  who  had  read  the  poem, 
and  had  written  to  Mr.  Cozzens,  expressing  a  desire  to  know 
the  author.  Aldrich  said  that  Halleck  was  most  delightfully 
kind  and  complimentary. 

Young  Aldrich  was  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  his  native  place, 
preparing  for  college,  when  the  death  of  his  father  necessi¬ 
tated  other  arrangements.  He  was  then  placed  by  his  uncle, 
the  late  Charles  L.  Frost,  of  the  firm  of  Frost  &  Forrest,  com¬ 
mission  merchants,  in  their  counting-room  in  New  York.  But 
the  drudgery  of  mercantile  life  did  not  suit  his  poetical  fancy, 
his  taste  not  being  adapted  to  “the  sugar  trade  and  cotton 
line.” 

Mr.  Aldrich’s  next  venture  was  a  novelette,  entitled 
“  Daisy’s  Necklace  and  What  Came  of  it.”  This  was  published 
by  my  house  in  1856,  and.  as  Mr.  Aldrich  was  becoming 
favorably  known  as  an  author,  I  thought  there  was  little  risk 
in  printing  two  thousand  copies.  It  was  a  taking  title,  suffi¬ 
ciently  happy,  I  thought,  to  sell  that  number  of  copies ;  and 
it  had  been  previously  printed  as  a  serial  in  The  Home  Journal. 
The  book  was  a  failure,  but  it  is  fair  to  admit  that  the  author 
had  little  confidence  in  its  success.  We  managed  to  sell  about 
one  half  the  edition,  and  the  remainder  were  disposed  of  to  a 
neighboring  publisher  for  a  nominal  sum. 

The  purchaser  bound  the  copies  up  with  another  work  of 
the  same  size,  entitled  “  The  Stain  of  Birth,”  and  lettered  the 
volume,  “The  Stain  of  Birth,  and  Daisy’s  Necklace.”  Mr. 
Aldrich  picked  up  the  volume  one  day  on  a  book-stand,  and 
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his  disgust  at  finding  himself  in  such  company  was  unbounded. 
I  explained  to  him  that  it  was  one  of  the  dollar  gift  book¬ 
store  dodges,  the  proprietors  of  which  were  constantly  buy¬ 
ing  remainders,  and  when  the  volumes  were  too  thin  to  bring 
a  dollar,  would  bind  two  or  three  volumes  together;  this  was 
the  last  of  “  Daisy’s  Necklace  and  What  Came  of  it.” 

Soon  after  this  young  Aldrich  decided  to  retire  from  mer¬ 
cantile  life  and  embark  in  literature  as  a  business.  He  was 
first  engaged  to  write  literary  notices  in  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Mirror,  at  that  time  a  fashionable  afternoon  paper,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Hiram  Fuller,  the  author  of  the  volume,  “  Belle 
Britain.”  He  died  not  long  ago  in  London,  where  he  was 
conducting  The  Metropolitan,  a  weekly  newspaper. 

After  this  Mr.  Aldrich  engaged  with  my  firm  as  a  reader  of 
manuscript  and  other  literary  work  About  this  time  he  sent 
some  poems  to  The  Home  Journal,  which  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis, 
the  editor,  introduced  to  its  readers  in  a  very  flattering  manner, 
—  a  habit  Mr.  Willis  always  indulged  in,  when  young  writers 
sent  in  contributions  in  prose  or  poetry  that  he  really  liked. 

Mr  Willis  afterwards  suggested  to  his  partner,  Gen.  George 
P.  Morris,  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  him  to  see  young 
Aldrich  and  secure  him,  if  possible,  as  assistant  editor  of  the 
Journal.  Mr.  Morris  acted  upon  this  hint,  and  soon  after  Mr. 
Aldrich  accepted  the  position  Mr.  Willis  lived  at  Idlewild, 
and  came  to  the  city  about  twice  a  month. 

The  second  year  Aldrich  was  virtually  editor-in-chief,  Gen. 
Morris  having  gone  South  on  a  prolonged  trip.  Aldrich  was 
engaged  on  the  Journal  about  six  months  before  he  saw  Mr. 
Willis. 

One  day  as  he  sat  in  the  editorial  sanctum,  stretched  out  on 
three  chairs,  each  foot  on  a  chair,  placidly  smoking  a  cigar 
and  lazily  looking  over  the  exchanges,  he  was  startled  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  tall,  pleasant-looking  gentleman,  who 
said,  “  Is  this  Mr.  Aldrich?  My  name  is  Willis.” 
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The  young  autocrat  of  an  editor  was  very  much  embarrassed 
for  the  moment,  but  the  famous  poet,  who  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  took  the  situation  in  at  once,  and  soon  put  him  entirely 
at  ease.  In  less  than  five  minutes  the  young  editor  felt  as  if 
lie  had  known  the  editor-in-chief  all  his  life. 

The  desk  at  which  Mr.  Aldrich  wrote,  while  with  The  Home 
Journal ,  was  at  one  time  used  by  James  Aldrich,  another  poet, 
but  no  relation.  It  had  been  previously  occupied  by  Edgar 
Allen  Poe  and  James  Parton,  who  afterwards  married  Willis’s 
sister  Sarah,  better  known  as  “  Fanny  Fern.”  It  is  a  curious 
fact  and  a  tradition  in  the  Journal  office,  that  the  same  desk 
should  have  been  occupied  by  these  three  distinguished 
authors,  Poe,  Parton,  and  Aldrich.  In  a  recent  number  of 
that  paper  a  writer  who  was  an  attache  of  the  Journal  at  the 
time  that  Aldrich  was  in  charge  of  it,  thus  speaks  of  him  :  — 

‘  ‘  Aldrich  was  proud  and  of  an  independent  spirit.  He  hated 
cant  and  humbug;  was  genial,  affable,  considerate  of  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others ;  frank,  outspoken,  and  to  a 
fault  was  he  generous  in  his  dealings  with  everybody.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  a  man  of  such  traits,  backed  with  a  love 
of  truth,  and  with  his  refined  poetic  temperament,  made  many 
friends  and  kept  them.  All  of  those  who  worked  at  neigh¬ 
boring  desks  with  Bailey  Aldrich  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career  are  rejoiced  at  his  advancement  in  the  world  of  letters, 
and  in  worldly  matters.” 

Mr.  Aldrich  remained  on  The  Home  Journal  about  three 
years,  when  he,  with  some  young  literary  associates,  became 
proprietors  of  a  new  paper  called  The  Saturday  Press ;  Henry 
Clapp,  a  man  well  known  in  journalistic  circles,  was  editor- 
in-chief.  Among  the  associates  were  Charles  F.  Brown 
(“  Artemus  Ward”),  Fitz-James  O’Brien,  George  Arnold, 
Edward  Wilkins,  and  William  Winter,  all  of  whom  are  dead, 
except  the  latter,  who  is,  at  present,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune. 
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There  were  about  twenty  young  literary  people  connected 
with  The  Saturday  Press.  To  avoid  the  expense  of  a  book¬ 
keeper,  no  accounts  were  kept,  and  whatever  money  was 
received  went  into  the  pocket  of  the  one  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  office  to  take  it.  Mr.  Aldrich  once  said  that  Mr.  Clapp 
could  not  sleep  in  the  morning,  while  he,  being  young  and  in 
excellent  health,  slept  until  about  nine  o’clock  On  account 
of  this  habit,  he  got  very  little  of  the  money  that  was  paid  for 
advertisements,  as  Mr.  Clapp,  being  first  on  hand,  confiscated 
the  daily  receipts. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Aldrich  became  a  contributor  to  The 
Atlantic  Monthly ,  and  was  shortly  engaged  as  a  permanent 
member  of  the  staff.  At  that  time  the  magazine  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  and  edited  by  James 
Russell  Lowell,  who  wrote  Mr.  Aldrich  a  very  compliment¬ 
ary  letter  of  acknowledgment  for  his  first  contribution, 
which  the  recipient  still  preserves.  The  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  James  T.  Fields, 
William  D.  Howells,  and  then,  in  1880,  Mr.  Aldrich  became 
editor,  and  still  holds  the  position. 

Mr.  Aldrich’s  “  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy”  is  drawn  from  life, 
and  is  founded  on  his  own  school-day  experiences.  Most  of 
the  localities  described  were  familiar  to  him  in  childhood, 
and  the  people  who  figure  in  the  narrative  were  his  neighbors 
and  townspeople.  Over  twenty  large  editions  of  this  pop¬ 
ular  book  have  already  been  sold. 

One  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  letters  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  compliment  for  Mr.  Aldrich:  “I  have  been  reading 
some  of  Aldrich’s  poems  this  evening,  and  find  them  rich, 
sweet,  and  imaginative  in  such  a  degree  that  I  am  sorry  not 
to  have  fresher  sympathies,  in  order  to  taste  all  the  delight 
that  every  reader  ought  to  draw  from  them.  I  was  con¬ 
scious,  here  and  there,  of  a  delicacy  that  I  hardly  dared  to 
breathe  upon.” 
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Tlie  Literary  World,  July,  1873,  says:  “Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich 
may  reasonably  feel  proud  of  his  Atlantic  story,  ‘  Marjorie 
Daw,’  which,  having  been  cordially  praised  in  this  country, 
has  been  welcomed  across  the  water,  and  arrayed  in  French 
dress,  makes  its  Parisian  debut  in  the  pages  of  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes.” 

The  London  Athenaeum,  in  1874,  paid  Mr.  Aldrich  a  high 
compliment,  by  placing  him  at  the  head  of  American  humor¬ 
ists. 

“  Grace  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mr.  Aldrich’s 
verse;  he  is  never  infelicitous  or  awkward,  and  in  reading 
him  one’s  sense  of  fitness  is  continually  propitiated.”  — 
S,  R.  Crocker. 

Alexander  and  Campaspe.  Drama,  1583,  by  Lyly. 

Alexander  the  Great.  Tragedy,  1678,  by  Lee. 

Alexandre.  Tragedy,  1665,  by  Racine. 

Alexiana.  Play,  1866,  by  Knowles. 

Alfonso,  King  of  Castile.  Historic  play,  1801,  by  Lewis. 

Alfred.  Opera,  1724,  by  Arne  or  Barney. 

Alfred.  Historic  play,  1778,  by  Howe. 

Alfred  ;  or,  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England.  Masque,  1740, 
by  Thomson  and  Malloch. 

Alger,  Horatio,  Jr.  Writer  of  popular  juvenile  tales ;  born, 
Massachusetts,  1832. 

Alger,  William  Rounseville.  Unitarian  clergyman  and 
writer.  Author  of  “  Symbolic  History  of  the  Cross,”  “  The 
School  of  Life,”  “  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Future 
Life,”  “  The  Genius  of  Solitude,”  “  Oriental  Poetry,”  etc. 
Born  in  Freetown,  Mass.,  1823. 

Alhambra,  The,  by  Washington  Irving,  is  a  very  entertain¬ 
ing  reproduction  of  legends  and  tales  founded  on  the  current 
traditions  of  the  Alhambra,  an  ancient  fortress  and  palace  of 
the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  in  Spain.  Published,  1832. 
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Ali  Baba.  Opera,  1833,  by  Cherubini. 

Aline  Reine  de  Golconde.  Opera,  1767,  by  Sedaine. 

Alison,  Rev.  Archibald.  Scottish  divine  and  author ;  born, 
1757;  died,  1839. 

Allegro,  L’.  An  ode  to  mirth,  by  John  Milton;  written 
about  1633. 

Allen,  Alexander  V.  G.  Professor  in  the  Episcopal  Theo¬ 
logical  School  of  Harvard  University.  Author  of  “  The  Con¬ 
tinuity  of  Christian  Thought.” 

Allen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ann  [Chase]  [Akers]  (“  Florence 
Percy”).  Author  of  “  Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother,”  and  other 
poems.  Born  in  Maine,  1832. 

Allerton,  Ellen  [Palmer].  American  poet;  born,  New 
York,  1835. 

All  Fools.  Comedy,  1605,  by  Chapman. 

All  for  Fame.  Comedy,  1807,  by  Cherry. 

All  for  Love.  Tragedy,  1678,  by  Dryden. 

All  for  Money.  Tragi-comedy,  1578,  by  Lupton. 

Allibone,  Samuel  Austin.  American  writer,  born  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  1816.  Best  known  as  the  author  of  “  A  Criti¬ 
cal  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  and  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Authors.”  It  was  projected  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Childs, 
proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  cost  over 
$60,000.  The  author  is  librarian  of  the  Lenox  Library. 

His  dictionary  of  ‘  ‘  Prose  Quotations  from  Socrates  to 
Macaulay”  was  completed  in  1875.  These  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  under  appropriate  heads,  from  “  Abridg¬ 
ment”  to  “  Zeal.”  The  number  of  authors  cited  is  544;  of 
subjects,  571 ;  of  quotations,  8,810.  There  is  an  index  of 
authors  and  another  of  subjects,  making  the  work  easy  of 
reference.  Half  a  dozen  authors  occupy  nearly  one  half  of  the 
book.  The  quotations  from  Addison  are  321;  Burke,  256; 
Bacon,  205 ;  Macaulay,  258 ;  John  Locke  234 ;  Robert  South, 
223 ;  Caleb  C.  Colton,  150, 
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The  Catholic  World,  in  1872,  severely  assailed  Mr.  Allibone 
on  account  of  his  alleged  unfairness  toward  Catholic  writings, 
and  especially  for  his  treatment  of  all  books  that  deal  with 
the  case  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Allingham,  Wm.  British  poet;  born,  Ireland,  1828. 

All  in  the  Wrong.  Comedy,  1761,  by  Murphy. 

Allston,  Washington.  One  of  the  most  eminent  American 
artists  and  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  ability.  Was  born  in  Wae- 
camaw,  S.  C.,  1779.  Owing  to  delicate  health  in  early  child¬ 
hood,  he  was  sent  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  attended 
school  ten  years.  He  entered  Harvard  College  and  was 
graduated  in  1800.  A  year  later  he  accompanied  Malbone, 
the  painter,  to  England.  While  studying  at  Rome  he  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Coleridge  and  Washington 
Irving.  In  1811,  he  established  himself  in  London  as  an 
artist.  His  most  celebrated  paintings  are:  “  The  Dead  Man 
Revived  by  Elisha’s  Bones,”  for  which  he  obtained  the  first 
prize  at  the  British  Institute;  “  Jacob’s  Dream ”;  “  Elijah  in 
the  Desert”;  “The  Angel  Uriel  in  the  Sun”;  “  Spalatro’s 
Vision  of  the  Bloody  Hand.”  His  last  piece,  “Belshazzar’s 
Feast,”  was  left  unfinished  when  he  died,  in  1843.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  death  were  peculiar.  It  occurred  after  a 
cheerful  evening  passed  in  the  midst  of  his  friends.  He  had 
just  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  favorite  young  friend,  and 
after  begging  her  to  live  as  near  perfection  as  she  could,  lie 
blessed  her  with  fervent  solemnity,  and  with  that  blessing 
on  his  lips,  died. 

He  was  the  author  of  “The  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,  and 
other  Poems,”  and,  had  he  chosen  to  devote  his  life  to  literary 
pursuits,  might  have  become  famous  in  that  field.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that,  while  his  friend  Irving  almost  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  abandon  the  brush  for  the  pen,  he  in  turn  made 
so  deep  an  impression  on  Irving  that  the  latter  was  on  the 
point  of  turning  artist  when  he  left  Rome. 
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Allston  was  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  London, 
while  his  countryman,  Benjamin  West,  the  Quaker  painter, 
was  the  president ;  and  in  1818  he  was  elected  associate. 

When  Allston  announced  to  his  friends  his  intention  of 
becoming  a  historical  painter,  Fuseli  said,  “You  have  come 
a  great  way  to  starve.” 

While  he  was  in  Italy,  he  was  called  “  the  American 
Titian.”  He  said  to  Irving  as  they  were  visiting  the  Roman 
galleries  together :  “  Never  attempt  to  enjoy  every  picture  in 
a  great  collection  unless  you  have  a  year  to  bestow  upon  it. 
You  may  as  well  attempt  to  enjoy  every  dish  at  a  Lord 
Mayor’s  feast.”  He  married  a  sister  of  Rev.  Wm.  Ellery 
Channing,  the  great  Unitarian  divine.  His  second  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Dana,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Once  when  crippled  for  resources  in  London,  he  sold  a 
picture  for  a  considerable  sum,  which  would  have  relieved 
his  distress ;  but  after  the  sale  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
subject  might  have  an  evil  effect  on  a  perverted  taste  and 
imagination,  and  he  instantly  returned  the  money,  cancelled 
the  bargain,  recovered  and  destroyed  the  picture.  Such  was 
his  conscientiousness.  In  1836,  Congress  invited  him  to  fill 
one  of  the  panels  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  he  declined  the  commission.  He  painted  a  portrait 
of  Coleridge,  of  which  Wordsworth  remarked,  “  It  is  the 
only  likeness  that  ever  gave  me  pleasure.” 

All ’s  Well  that  ends  Well.  One  of  Shakespeare’s  come¬ 
dies,  founded  on  a  story  in  Boccaccio’s  “  Decameron.” 
Boccaccio  wrote  about  1350,  and  Shakespeare  before  1598. 

All  the  World ’s  a  Stage.  Farce,  date  unknown,  by  Jack- 
man. 

Almeria.  Opera,  1698,  by  Handel. 

Almeyda,  Queen  of  Granada.  Tragedy,  1796,  by  Miss 
Lee. 

Alonzo.  Tragedy,  1773,  by  Home. 
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Alphonsus,  King  of  Arragon.  Comedy,  1594,  by  Greene. 

Alsatia,  The  Squire  of.  Comedy,  1688,  by  Shadwell. 

Alzire.  Tragedy,  1736,  by  Voltaire. 

Amadis  de  Gaul.  The  mythical  hero  of  a  famous  romance 
of  chivalry.  • 

Amadis  de  Grece.  Opera,  1704,  by  Lamotte. 

Amant  Difficile,  L’.  Comedy,  eighteenth  century,  by 
Lamotte. 

Amant  Jaloux,  L’.  Opera,  1778,  by  Gretry. 

Amants  Magnifiques.  Comedy,  1670,  by  Moliere. 

Amasis.  Tragedy,  1677-1758,  by  Lagrange. 

Ambitious  Step-Mother,  The.  Tragedy,  1698,  by  Rowe. 

Ambitious  Vengeance.  Eighteenth  century,  by  Merry. 

Amends  for  Ladies.  Comedy,  1618,  by  Field. 

American  Commonwealths.  A  series  of  volumes  narrat¬ 
ing  the  history  of  such  States  of  the  Union  as  have  exerted  a 
positive  influence  in  the  shaping  of  the  national  government, 
etc.  Edited  by  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

American  Cousin,  Our.  Comedy,  nineteenth  century,  by 
Tom  Taylor  and  Sothern. 

American  Men  of  Letters.  A  series  of  biographies  of 
distinguished  American  authors,  including  Irving,  Noah 
Webster,  Thoreau,  Geo.  Ripley,  Cooper,  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Bryant,  Bayard  Taylor,  Franklin,  and  others.  Edited  by 
Chas.  Dudley  Warner. 

Americans,  The.  Opera,  about  1770,  by  Arnold. 

Ames,  Fisher.  American  statesman  and  orator.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  being  thought 
too  young  to  study  a  profession,  engaged  for  several  years  in 
teaching.  He  studied  law  with  William  Tudor,  of  Boston, 
and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  would 
have  joined  the  army,  but  his  youth  prevented  him.  He  was 
a  powerful  political  debater,  and  wrote  political  essays  of 
note.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  met  in 
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Massachusetts,  in  1788,  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution, 
where  he  made  a  vigorous  speech  in  favor  of  biennial  elec¬ 
tions.  As  a  member  of  -the  State  Legislature,  he  was  the 
principal  promoter  of  a  law  which  placed  the  common-school 
system  of  the  State  upon  an  improved  basis.  In  1789,  he  was 
elected  member  of  Congress,  and  continued  to  serve  for  eight 
years.  Griswold  says  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Federal  party 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  administration  of 
Washington,  and  was  applauded  for  his  eloquence  and  learn¬ 
ing,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  unsullied  purity  of 
his  public  and  private  conduct.  On  the  death  of  Washington, 
Ames  pronounced  his  eulogy  before  the  Legislature  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  1804,  he  was  elected  president  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  but  declined  the  honor.  He  was  born  in  Dedham,  Mass., 
1758,  and  died  there,  1808. 

Ami  de  la  Maison.  Opera,  1772,  by  Marmontel. 

Ammen,  Daniel.  Author  of  “  The  Atlantic  Coast;  or,  The 
Navy  in  the  Civil  War.” 

Among  My  Books.  A  collection  of  critical  essays,  etc., 
by  James  Russell  Lowell ;  published,  1870. 

Amorons,  Bigot.  Comedy,  1690,  by  Shadwell. 

Amoroso,  King  of  Little  Britain.  Comedy,  1818,  by 
Planche. 

Amory,  Martha  Babcock.  Wife  of  Charles  Amory.  Author 
of  “  The  Domestic  and  Artistic  Life  of  John  Singleton  Cop¬ 
ley,”  the  great  New  England  portrait  painter  prior  to  the 
Revolution. 

Amory,  Thomas.  British  novelist ;  born  about  1692  ;  died, 
1789. 

Amos  Barton.  “George  Eliot’s”  first  novel,  written  in 
1856,  and  published  the  following  year  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  How  she  came  to  write  this  book,  Mrs.  Lewes 
explains  thus  :  “  September,  1856,  made  a  new  era  in  my  life, 
for  it  was  then  I  began  to  write  Action.  Jt  had  always  been 
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a  vague  dream  of  mine  that  some  time  or  other  I  might  write 
a  novel ;  and  my  shadowy  conception  of  what  the  novel  was 
to  be  varied,  of  course,  from  one  epoch  of  my  life  to  another. 
But  I  never  went  further  towards  the  actual  writing  of  the 
novel  than  an  introductory  chapter  describing  a  Staffordshire 
village  and  the  life  of  the  neighboring  farm-houses ;  and  as 
the  years  passed  on  [she  was  then  thirty-seven] ,  I  lost  any 
hope  that  I  should  ever  be  able  to  write  a  novel,  just  as  I 
desponded  about  everything  else  in  my  future  life.  I  always 
thought  I  was  deficient  in  dramatic  power,  both  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  dialogue,  but  I  felt  I  should  be  at  my  ease  in  the 
descriptive  parts  of  a  novel.  My  ‘  introductory  chapter  ’  was 
pure  description,  though  there  were  good  materials  in  it  for 
dramatic  presentation.  It  happened  to  be  among  the  papers 
I  had  with  me  in  Germany,  and  one  evening  at  Berlin,  some¬ 
thing  led  me  to  read  it  to  George  [her  husband].  He  was 
struck  with  it  as  a  bit  of  concrete  description,  and  it  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  the  possibility  of  my  being  able  to  write  a 
novel,  though  he  distrusted  —  indeed,  disbelieved  in  —  my 
possession  of  any  dramatic  power.  Still,  he  began  to  think 
that  I  might  as  well  try  some  time  what  I  could  do  in  fiction, 
and  by  and  by,  when  we  came  back  to  England,  and  I  had 
greater  success  than  he  ever  expected  in  other  kinds  of  writ¬ 
ing,  his  impression  that  it  was  worth  while  to  see  how  far 
my  mental  power  would  go  towards  the  production  of  a 
novel  was  strengthened.  He  began  to  say  very  positively, 
‘  You  must  try  and  write  a  story,’  and  when  we  were  at 
Tenby,  he  urged  me  to  begin  at  once.  I  deferred  it,  how¬ 
ever,  after  my  usual  fashion  with  work  that  does  not  present 
itself  as  an  absolute  duty.  But  one  morning,  as  I  was  think¬ 
ing  what  should  be  the  subject  of  my  first  story,  my  thoughts 
merged  themselves  into  a  dreamy  doze,  and  I  imagined  myself 
writing  a  story,  of  which  the  title  was  ‘  The  Sad  Fortunes  of 
the  Reverend  Amos  Barton.’  ”  This  story  is  the  first  of  the 
three  in  “  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.” 
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Amour  Medecin.  Comedy,  1665,  by  Moliere. 

Amours  de  Diable.  Opera-comique,  1852,  by  St.  Georges. 

Amphitryon.  Comedy,  1688,  by  Moliere. 

Amphitryon.  Comedy,  1690,  by  Dryden. 

Amphitryon.  Opera,  1781,  by  Sedaine. 

Amphitryon.  Comedy,  1782,  by  Andrieux. 

Anacreon.  Comic  opera,  1766,  by  Sedaine. 

Anacreon.  Opera,  1832,  by  Cherubini. 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  The  :  What  it  is,  with  all  the 
Kinds,  Causes,  Symptoms,  Prognostics,  and  several  Cures  of 
it ;  Philosophically,  Medicinally,  Historically  opened  and  cut 
up.  By  Democritus,  Jr.  A  famous  work  composed  by 
Robert  Burton,  and  published,  1621. 

Anaximandre.  Comedy,  1782,  by  Andrieux. 

Ancient  Mariner.  One  of  the  most  popular  poems  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  written  during  his  residence  at  Nether  Stowey, 
about  1796-7 ;  published,  1798. 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian.  One  of  the  most  noted 
modern  authors,  was  born  at  Odense,  in  the’ island  of  Fiinen, 
1805.  His  father  was  a  poor  shoemaker,  though  belonging  to 
a  family  that  had  once  been  rich.  When  Hans  was  nine  years 
old,  his  father  died,  and  his  mother  wished  to  apprentice  him 
to  a  tailor,  but  was  prevailed  on  by  a  fortune  teller  to  send 
him  to  Copenhagen.  There  he  tried  to  obtain  a  situation  at  a 
theatre,  but  was  refused  because  he  was  so  meagre  and  thin. 
Having  a  tine  voice,  he  found  employment  for  a  time  as  a 
singer,  but  after  six  months  he  lost  his  voice,  and  was  again 
thrown  upon  the  world.  He  was  fortunate  then  in  meeting 
with  generous  and  enlightened  patrons.  Councillor  Collin, 
who  discovered  the  boy’s  uncommon  powers,  obtained  per¬ 
mission  of  the  king  to  send  Andersen  to  a  free  academy,  to 
1)0  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  He  soon  began  to 
show  signs  of  a  literary  genius  of  no  common  order,  and  at 
length  acquired  a  style  characterized  by  quaint  humor,  rich 
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imagination,  and  deep  pathos.  His  works  have  been  transla¬ 
ted  into  most  European  languages.  His  chief  writings  are  : 
“The  Improvisatore ;  or,  Life  in  Italy,”  “The  Two  Bar¬ 
onesses,”  “  O.  T. ;  or,  Life  in  Denmark,”  “  Only  a  Fiddler,” 
“A  Poet’s  Bazaar,”  “Pictures  of  Travel,”  “The  Story  of 
My  Life,”  “Stories  and  Tales,”  and  “Wonder  Stories  told 
for  Children.” 

Anderson,  Alexander  D.  Author  of  “  Mexico  from  the 
Material  Standpoint.” 

Anderson,  David.  English  author  of  “  Scenes  in  the 
Commons.” 

Anderson,  James.  Scotch  writer  on  political  economy. 
Born  in  Edinburgh,  1739  ;  died,  1808. 

Anderson,  Rasmus  B.  Professor  of  Scandinavian  Lan¬ 
guages  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  translated  into 
English  several  stories  from  the  Norse  of  Bjdrnstjerue 
Bjornson.  Author  of  “America  not  Discovered  by  Colum¬ 
bus,”  “Norse  Mythology,”  “Viking  Tales  of  the  North,” 
“The  Younger  -Edda,”  “The  Elder  Edda,”  etc.  Born  in 
Wisconsin,  1846. 

Andrew  of  Hungary.  Tragedy,  1839,  by  Laudor. 

Andrews,  Ethan  Allen.  Classical  scholar  and  author  of  a 
Latin-English  dictionary,  and  a  series  of  classical  text-books 
for  schools.  Among  them  is  the  Latin  grammar  which  he 
prepared  in  connection  with  Professor  Stoddard,  and  which 
has  been  so  extensively  used  by  students  of  that  language. 
Born  in  Connecticut,  1787 ;  died,  1858. 

Andrews,  Wm.  Author  of  “  The  Boon  of  Oddities,”  which 
treats  such  topics  as  revivals  after  executions,  female 
jockeys,  old  shoes,  singular  funerals,  whimsical  wills,  curious 
epitaphs,  dog-wliippers,  and  sluggard-wakers.  The  chapter 
headed  “A  Blind  Road  Maker”  commemorates  a  man  who, 
though  he  lost  his  sight  entirely  when  six  years  old,  soon 
grew  to  be  an  expert  at  bird-nesting,  and  afterwards  at  held 
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sports  and  at  fishing  with  a  net.  Then  he  officiated  as  a 
guide  over  the  moors  and  wilds  of  Yorkshire,  and  not  only 
trained  horses,  but  rode  them  at  races.  Next  he  did  good  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  soldier,  set  up  and  drove  a  stage-wagon,  became  a 
surveyor  of  highways,  built  houses  and  bridges,  laid  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  road,  and  finally  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
three.  Among  his  collection  of  epitaphs  is  this  of  a  deceased 
tavern-keeper :  — 

“  Beneath  this  stone  in  hope  of  Zion, 

Both  lie  the  landlord  of  the  1  Lion.’ 

His  son  keeps  on  the  business  still, 

Resigned  unto  the  Heavenly  will.” 

His  “Curious  Epitaphs”  were  collected  from  the  grave¬ 
yards  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Among  them  are  :  ‘ 1  Be¬ 
neath  this  stone  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Richard  Turner, 
author  of  the  word  Teetotal,  as  applied  to  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  liquors,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  27th  day  of 
October,  1846,  aged  56  years.”  In  the  epitaph  of  Daniel  Lam¬ 
bert,  the  obese,  it  is  recorded :  “He  measured  3  feet  1  inch 
round  the  leg,  9  feet  finches  round  the  body,  and  weighed  52 
stones  11  lbs.  (14  lbs.  to  the  stone).”  The  explicitness  of  the 
information  given  in  parenthesis  reminds  one  of  the  pious 
widow  who,  in  praying  for  a  competency,  was  careful  to 
specify  that  what  she  intended  was  “five  hundred  pounds 
sterling  per  annum,  in  quarterly  instalments,  to  be  paid  in 
advance,  and  without  deduction  for  income  tax.”  He  also 
wrote  “Historic  Romance,  Strange  Stories,  Characters, 
Scenes,  Mysteries  and  Memorable  Events,  in  the  History  of 
Old  England.” 

Andromaque.  Tragedy,  1667,  by  Racine. 

Andromaque.  Tragedy,  1683,  by  Campistron. 

Andronic.  Tragedy,  1586,  by  Campistron. 

Angelica.  Opera,  1722,  by  Metastasio. 
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Anglais  a  Bordeaux,  L’.  Opera-comique,  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,  by  Favart. 

Anglomane.  Comply,  1752,  by  Saurin. 

Animal  Magnetism.  Farce,  1785,  by  Inchbald. 

Anna  Bolena.  Opera,  1830,  by  Donizetti. 

Anna  Boleyn.  Tragedy,  about  1G80,  by  Banks. 

Anne  Boleyn.  Tragedy,  1821,  by  Milman. 

Anne  of  Geierstein.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels, 
published  1829,  relates  to  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Nancy, 
and  affords  opportunity  for  contrasting  the  wild  nature  and 
simple  manners  of  the  Swiss  patriots  with  the  feudal  splendors 
of  the  court  of  Burgundy.  Historical  period,  1174-7. 

Annette  et  Lubin.  Opera-comique,  eighteenth  century,  by 
Favart. 

Anthon,  Charles.  Author  of  the  well-known  Classical 
Dictionary  and  text-books ;  was  born  in  New  York,  1797  ;  died, 
1867. 

Anthony,  Susan  B.  A  noted  champion  of  woman  suffrage. 
She,  with  others,  construed  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  applying  to  her  sex,  and 
at  the  autumn  election  in  Munroe  county,  N.  Y  ,  1872,  actually 
cast  her  vote  This  led  to  her  indictment,  conviction,  and 
imprisonment.  Her  “  History  of  Woman  Suffrage  ”  refers  to 
this  experience  thus:  “During  the  intermediate  period 
between  Nov.  28  and  Jan.  21,  1873,  Miss  Anthony,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  was  imprisoned ;  but  the  marshal,  though 
somewhat  uneasy,  left  her  free  to  fulfil  her  lyceum  engage¬ 
ments  and  attend  womau-sufirage  conventions.  A  singularly 
anomalous  position  for  a  criminal,  travelling  about  the  country 
as  a  teacher  of  morals  to  the  people !  Learning  that  in  case 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  judge  must  declare 
the  costs  of  the  trial  against  the  defendants,  she  determined 
to  canvass  Munroe  county  in  order  to  make  a  verdict  of 
‘  guilty  ’  impossible.  She  held  meetings  in  twenty-nine  of  the 
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post-office  districts,  speaking  on  the  equal  right  of  all  citi¬ 
zens  to  the  ballot.  Hearing  that  District-Attorney  Crowley 
threatened  to  move  her  trial  out  of  that  county,  she  sent  him 
word  that  she  would  then  canvass  the  next  with  an  army  of 
speakers.”  She  carried  out  her  purpose,  and  continued  to 
hold  meetiugs  until  the  date  of  the  trial,  greatly  to  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  the  honorable  court. 

Antidote,  The.  Comedy,  1805,  by  Alfieri. 

Antigone.  Tragedy,  1783,  by  Alfieri. 

Antigone.  Classic  drama,  1633,  by  Rotrou. 

Antiochus  et  Cleopatre.  Tragedy,  1717,  by  Deschamps. 

Antipathy,  A  Mortal.  The  latest  serial  story  contributed 
to  The  Atlantic  Monthly  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  pub¬ 
lished  1885. 

Antipodes.  Comedy,  1638,  by  Brome. 

Antiquary,  The.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels,  pub¬ 
lished  1816,  is  a  romance  illustrating  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Antonio  and  Mellida.  Tragedy,  1602,  by  Marston. 

Antonio;  or,  The  Soldier’s  Return.  Tragedy,  1801,  by 
Goodwin. 

Antonio’s  Revenge.  Tragedy,  1602,  by  Marston. 

Antony.  Tragedy,  1590,  by  Lady  Pembroke. 

Antony.  Tragedy,  1831,  by  Dumas. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.  One  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies, 
founded  on  the  “Life  of  Marcus  Antonius,”  in  North’s  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  Plutarch,  through  the  French  version  of 
Amyot.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623. 

Appius  and  Virginia.  Tragedy,  165-1,  by  Webster. 

Appleton,  D.  &  Co.,  the  great  New  York  publishing  Arm, 
perpetuates  the  name  of  Daniel  Appleton,  who  was  born  in 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  1785,  and  died,  1819.  He  was  bred  to  the 
dry-goods  trade  in  Boston,  and  in  1825  removed  his  business 
to  New  York,  but  soon  abandoned  it  and,  in  1831,  opened  a 
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small  bookstore  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law,  Jonathan 
Leavitt,  a  bookbinder.  A  few  years  later  they  separated, 
and  at  the  time  Mr.  Appleton  issued  the  first  publication  that 
bore  his  imprint,  he  was  a  bookseller  on  Beekman  street. 
This  volume,  entitled  “  Crumbs  from  the  Master’s  Table,”  was 
but  three  inches  square,  one  half  an  inch  thick,  and  contained 
192  pages.  Years  after  this  book  was  out  of  print  and  was 
almost  forgotten,  the  firm  desired  to  possess  a  copy,  and  one 
was  obtained  in  response  to  an  advertisement  offering  a  copy 
of  the  largest  book  the  house  published,  in  exchange  for  it. 
An  old  lady  in  Maryland  forwarded  a  copy  of  “  Crumbs  ”  to 
the  firm,  and  received  in  return  a  volume  twenty  times  its  size. 
Having  secured  this  valuable  souvenir,  Mr.  Win,  H.  Appleton 
had  it  handsomely  rebound  and  encased  in  a  velvet-lined  silver 
box,  for  safe  keeping. 

Daniel  Appleton’s  second  publication  was  a  book  of  the 
same  size  as  his  first,  called  “Gospel  Seeds.”  Concerning 
this  volume  the  story  is  current  that  a  party  of  sailors,  from  a 
government  vessel  just  arrived  in  port,  were  making  their 
way  up  Beekman  street,  when  they  spied  in  Appleton’s  store 
a  placard  which  announced  “Gospel  Seeds  for  sale  here.” 
They  had  already  “  spliced  the  main-brace,”  and  one  of  them 
reeled  into  the  store  and  inquired  how  much  the  “seeds” 
were  a  peck.  His  third  book,  “  Eefuge  in  Time  of  Plague 
and  Pestilence,”  was  issued  in  1832,  the  year  that  the  Asiatic 
cholera  raged  so  fearfully  in  this  country.  The  volume  had 
an  immense  sale,  many  purchasers  doubtless  thinking  it  a 
treatise  on  prophylactics  instead  of  a  devotional  work,  as  it 
really  was. 

From  such  small  beginnings  has  grown  up  the  extensive 
publishing  business  of  a  house  that  can  afford  to  bring  out  a 
great  work  at  an  expense  of  millions  of  dollars. 

One  of  the  greatest  ventures  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  was  the 
“  American  Cyclopedia,”  the  first  pages  of  the  first  edition  of 
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which  were  printed  in  1857.  This  great  undertaking  was  the 
project  of  Win.  H.  Appleton;  and  Dr.  George  Kipley,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  were  the  editors  of  the  work.  The  first  edition 
was  completed  in  sixteen  volumes  in  the  course  of  six  years, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  sets  were  sold.  In  1872,  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Cyclopedia  was  begun,  the  work  being  put  in 
charge  of  the  same  editors,  and  published  in  the  same  number 
of  volumes.  But  the  revised  edition  was  carefully  rewritten 
and  brought  down  to  date,  and  the  articles  were  illustrated 
with  over  six  thousand  engravings  and  maps.  The  most 
competent  authorities  on  the  various  subjects  treated  in  the 
work  were  employed  as  writers,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
set  cost  the  firm  more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  volume, 
not  counting  the  manufacture  of  the  books.  It  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1876,  since  which  date  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  volumes  have  been  sold,  at  an  average  price  of  six  dollars 
apiece.  It  was  sold  as  a  subscription  book,  and  handled 
through  branch  agencies  established  in  different  cities  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  main  work,  the  firm 
began  in  1861  the  publication  of  a  series  of  annuals,  of  a  size 
and  style  uniform  with  the  set. 

The  three  magnificent  works,  “  Picturesque  America,” 
“  Picturesque  Europe,”  and  “Picturesque  Palestine,”  were 
projected  by  Mr.  George  S.  Appleton,  and  in  the  publication 
of  each  the  house  invested  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  first 
was  edited  by  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,  the  poet,  and  Oliver  B. 
Bunce,  the  author  of  “Don’t,”  “Bachelor  Bruff,”  and  “My 
House.”  The  second  was  edited  by  the  late  Bayard  Taylor. 

Of  the  other  publications  of  this  house  which  have  had  a 
large  sale  may  be  mentioned  Wm.  H.  Seward’s  “Travels 
Around  the  World,”  which  has  sold  better  than  any  other 
work  of  the  kind  ever  issued  in  this  country,  perhaps  in  the 
world.  The  publishers  have  paid  the  author’s  estate  over 
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fifty  thousand  dollars  copyright  ou  this  book.  General 
Sherman’s  “  Memoirs  ”  reached  a  sale  of  over  sixty  thousand 
copies,  and  -would  have  reached  a  much  larger  number  had  it 
been  made  a  subscription  book ;  but  this  the  general  would 
not  allow.  It  is  said  that  Webster’s  spelling-book,  prepared 
years  ago  by  the  author  of  the  dictionary,  has  had  a  greater 
sale  than  any  other  book  ever  published  except  the  Bible. 
More  than  fifty  millions  of  copies  have  already  been  disposed 
of,  and  the  annual  demand  at  present  is  over  one  million.  It 
is  extensively  used  in  the  freedmen’s  schools  at  the  South. 

In  1840  the  firm  began  to  publish  “  The  Tracts  for  the 
Times,”  written  by  Rev.  Drs.  Edward  B.  Pusey,  Newman, 
Manning,  Maurice,  Palmer,  and  others,  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  these  writings  it  was  proposed  to 
carry  back  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  an  imagined  period  when  there  would  have  been 
no  ground  of  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
firm  Avas  induced  to  undertake  this  Avork  by  Rev.  Dr.  Whit- 
tingham,  then  professor  in  the  Divinity  School  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  Appletons  Avere  fiercely  condemned  by  influ¬ 
ential  Protestants  for  aiding  the  spread  of  Avorks  Avhose 
theological  tendency  Avas  so  dangerous. 

Later  on,  when  the  firm  brought  out  the  philosophical  and 
speculative  works  of  Darwin,  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall, 
the  step  Avas  severely  censured  by  the  religious  press,  and 
many  Christian  gentlemen,  by  word  or  by  letter,  entered  their 
earnest  protest  against  the  multiplication  of  Avorks  supposed 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  national  faith.  The 
same  Dr.  Whittingham  Avho  urged  the  Appletons  to  publish 
the  Pusey  documents,  condemned  them  for  printing  the  Avorks 
of  these  eminent  scholars,  and  warned  the  head  of  the  house 
that,  if  lie  persisted  in  so  doing,  “  he  would  be  punished  in 
this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come.”  But  the  firm  main¬ 
tained  that  in  issuing  a  Avork  the  publisher  did  not  thereby 
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indorse  its  contents ;  and  while  he  is  bound  to  exercise  proper 
care  not  to  aid  the  circulation  of  immoral  and  irreligious  lit¬ 
erature,  he  is  not  required  to  discriminate  against  his  own 
interests  on  the  ground  of  mere  opinion.  Consequently,  the 
house  published  the  condemned  books,  and  found  the  venture 
a  profitable  one. 

The  manuscript  of  that  successful  book,  McMaster’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,”  was  accepted  by  the 
firm  with  great  reluctance,  and  not  until  it  had  been  subjected 
to  the  literary  judgment  of  several  readers  in  whom  the 
house  had  confidence.  The  senior  partner,  referring  to  it, 
said  :  “  The  author  sent  the  book  to  us  for  examination,  and 
it  was  given  to  our  readers,  who  did  not  report  favorably,  but 
expressed  grave  doubts  of  its  success  if  published.  It  passed 
through  several  hands,  as  we  had  some  doubts  about  under¬ 
taking  anew  history  of  the  United  States,  being  already  the 
publishers  of  Bancroft’s.  We  at  last  gave  it  to  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  litterateur,  and  he  denounced  it,  writing  an  unfavora¬ 
ble  criticism  on  it.  After  this,  the  matter  was  discussed 
somewhat  earnestly  all  around,  and  I  proposed  to  take  the 
manuscript  up  to  my  house  in  the  country.  It  so  happened 
that  on  the  evening  when  I  took  it  home  with  me,  all  of  the 
family  and  several  visitors,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  reading.  After  reading  a  portion  of  the  manuscript 
I  said  to  the  company,  1 1  should  like  very  much  if  you  would 
let  me  read  to  you  some  of  the  passages  in  this  book ;  I  would 
like  your  opinion  of  them.’  Mrs.  Appleton  answered,  1  Now 
don’t  do  any  such  thing;  we  are  all  interested  in  our  own 
books,  and  don’t  want  to  hear  you  read  from  a  manuscript.’ 
I  said,  ‘  Permit  me  for  a  moment.  If  I  can’t  hold  your 
attention,  I’ll  give  up’  They  all  consented,  the  family 
especially.  I  began  to  read,  and  kept  on  reading;  not  a  voice 
was  heard  but  my  own.  I  read  on  for  over  two  hours,  when 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  call  for  water  to  moisten  my 
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throat.  They  all  pronounced  it  the  most  remarkable  and  most 
interesting  book  they  had  ever  listened  to.  I  continued  on 
after  that,  and  in  the  morning  put  the  manuscript  under  my 
arm,  brought  it  down  to  the  city,  and  said  to  the  firm,  ‘  We 
will  publish  the  book.  Find  out  where  the  author  is.’  He 
appeared  in  a  few  days,  and  proved  to  be  the  Professor  of 
Engineering  at  Princeton.  The  book  was  published,  and  had 
a  large  sale  at  once.  I  recollect  asking  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana 
if  he  had  read  the  book,  as  I  had  seen  no  notice  of  it  in  his 
paper.  ‘  Read  it !  why,  I  have  reael  nothing  else  since  I 
begun  it !  ’  ” 

Of  the  different  members  of  the  Appleton  family  who  con¬ 
stituted  the  firm,  many  good  stories  are  told,  of  which  the 
following  Avill  serve  as  samples  :  Soon  after  the  country  had 
recovered  from  the  financial  depression  of  1837,  in  which,  by 
the  way,  the  Appletons  were  not  direct  sufferers  to  any  great 
extent,  the  head  of  the  house  paid  a  visit  to  Europe,  taking  with 
him  his  wife  and  daughter.  While  in  London,  Mr.  Appleton 
called  on  Mr.  Duncan,  publisher  of  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  who  did  business  in  Paternoster  Row.  Mr.  Appleton 
wanted  several  hundred  copies  of  that  work,  and  asked  for 
ninety  days’  credit;  but  Duncan  firmly  declined  to  sell  the 
books  on  time,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  refusing  credit,  that 
he  had  lost  too  much  money  by  American  customers  already. 
“  Do  you  say  you  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  by  Ameri¬ 
can  booksellers  ?”  asked  Mr.  Appleton.  “  Yes,  I  do,”  replied 
Duncan.  “Well,  sir,”  continued  Appleton,  “if  you  will 
make  out  your  account  against  any  or  all  of  the  American 
booksellers  by  whom  you  have  lost  money,  limited  as  my 
available  means  are  at  present,  I  will  give  you  a  draft  for  the 
whole  amount  at  once.”  Very  much  surprised,  Mr.  Duncan 
said,  “  What  do  you  mean?  You  cannot  possibly  pay  so  large 
an  amount !  ”  “  Let  me  have  the  account,  and  I  will  pay  it,” 

persisted  Appleton.  To  satisfy  him,  Mr.  Duncan  had  it 
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drawn  off  the  books,  and  presented  his  would-be  customer  a 
list  of  his  American  debtors  and  the  sums  due  from  them, 
feeling  sure  that  Mr.  Appleton  did  not  realize  what  he  was 
talking  about.  After  scanning  the  list,  the  latter  exclaimed  : 
“  These  are  not  Americans,  sir !  Every  one  of  them  is  an 
Englishman,  brought  up  here  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  sent  to 
America  to  act  as  your  agent,  for  the  sale  of  your  own  books. 
I  do  not  propose  to  pay  these  accounts ;  show  me  your  claims 
against  American  booksellers.”  The  quality  of  the  John  Bull 
trick  was  apparent,  and  Mr.  Appleton  got  the  credit  he  asked 
for. 

William  H.  Appleton,  eldest  son  of  the  founder  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  house,  and,  since  his  father’s  retirement,  manager  of 
the  business,  displayed  early  in  life  a  superior  talent  for 
affairs.  When  he  became  of  age,  his  father  sent  him  to 
England,  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise,  and  he  made  some  pur¬ 
chases  of  books  on  his  own  judgment  that  proved  in  the  end 
so  profitable  an  investment,  that  his  father  sent  him  means  to 
continue  his  tour  on  the  Continent.  What  was  known  as  the 
“  Book  of  Beauty,”  an  expensive  volume,  had  just  been  issued 
in  London  in  time  for  the  Christmas  trade,  and  young  Apple- 
ton  bought  a  thousand  copies  on  time,  and  shipped  them  to 
his  father,  who  quickly  disposed  of  them  at  a  profit,  and  was 
delighted  with  the  excellent  judgment  of  his  son. 

The  next  year,  1837,  the  young  man  went  a  second  time  to 
Europe,  for  the  express  purpose  of  buying  books  for  the 
firm.  On  the  outward  voyage  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
George  B.  Blake,  a  Boston  dry-goods  merchant,  who  was  his 
fellow-passenger,  and  on  arriving  in  London  they  took  lodg¬ 
ings  at  the  same  hotel.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
was  before  the  days  of  ocean  cables  and  steamships,  and  that 
the  first  thing  for  an  American  purchaser  to  do,  on  his  arrival 
in  England,  was  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  state  of  the 
market.  Such  information,  in  this  instance,  convinced  the 
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experienced  Mr.  Blake  that  it  -was  quite  unsafe  to  buy  goods 
and  he  accordingly  advised  his  inexperienced  companion  to 
return  home  without  any  books,  and  both  gentlemen  embarked 
on  the  next  sailing  vessel  bound  for  New  York.  They  found 
it  crowded  with  agents  of  different  American  mercantile 
houses,  returning  home  after  having,  in  most  cases,  pur¬ 
chased  large  invoices  of  foreign  goods  for  their  principals. 
The  vessel  made  an  unusually  long  trip,  and  the  younger  busi¬ 
ness  men  frequently  rallied  Mr.  Appleton,  as  they  were  plaj'- 
ing  vingt-et-un,  on  his  timidity  about  the  state  of  the  market. 
“  Well,”  said  he,  “  I  ’ll  wager  that  as  soon  as  we  land  in  New 
York,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  not  more  than  two  great 
American  houses  that  have  not  failed.”  One  was  his  father’s, 
and  the  other  Mr.  Blake’s. 

In  the  course  of  forty-live  days  they  neared  the  coast,  and 
the  ship  was  boarded  by  a  New  York  newspaper  reporter,  who 
had  been  sent  out  in  a  despatch  boat  to  gather  the  freshest 
news.  He  announced  that  business  was  in  a  terrible  state  of 
prostration,  and  all  the  American  banks  had  failed.  Mr. 
Blake,  overhearing  this  statement,  came  forward  and  eagerly 
said,  “  Surely  the  Boston  banks  are  safe?  ”  “  They  were  the 

first  to  fail,”  answered  the  reporter.  As  soon  as  they  reached 
the  wharf,  and  secured  the  city  papers,  they  learned  that 
every  house  that  had  a  business  representative  on  board  had 
failed,  except  Appleton’s  and  Blake’s.  The  young  book¬ 
seller  walked  slowly  towards  the  store,  which  was  then  on 
Broadway,  near  John  street,  and  soon  saw  his  father  stand¬ 
ing  outside  the  door,  waiting  for  his  arrival.  Not  a  sign  of 
greeting  did  he  show  as  his  son  came  within  speaking  dis¬ 
tance,  and  his  first  words  were,  “  Bill,  have  you  bought  any¬ 
thing  ?  ”  “Not  a  penny’s  worth,”  quickly  replied  the  son. 
“Come  to  my  arms !  come  to  my  arms  !  ”  exclaimed  the  old 
gentleman,  with  a  sigh  of  relief;  and  William’s  business 
shrewdness  was  at  par  value  ever  after. 
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The  different  members  of  the  Arm,  which  still  retains  the 
style  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  have  been  the  sons  of  the 
founder,  William  H.,  John  A.,  D.  Sidney,  and  George  S. ; 
and  W.  W. ,  D.  H. ,  and  E.  C. ,  gentlemen  of  a  younger  generation. 

Appleton,  Thomas  Gold.  Essayist,  and  author  of  “  A 
Sheaf  of  Papers,”  “  A  Nile  Journey,”  “  Windfalls,”  “  Syrian 
Sunshine,”  and  “  Chequer  Work,”  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
1812,  and  died  in  Boston,  1884.  “  The  fastest  conversational 

roadster  found  him  a  running  mate  hard  to  keep  up  with,” 
says  Hr.  O.  W.  Holmes.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.  John  Lotlirop  Motley,  the  historian, 
and  Wendell  Phillips,  the  orator,  were  his  life-long,  cherished 
friends,  and  when  the  three  were  boys,  they  were  wont  to 
enact  dramas  together  for  their  amusement.  He  was  author  of 
many  wise  and  witty  sayings,  one  of  the  best  of  which  was, 
“  All  we  are  and  do  is  invisibly  photographed,  and  Heaven 
keeps  the  negatives.” 

Arab,  The.  Tragedy,  1783.  Cumberland. 

Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.  A  collection  of  Oriental 
tales ;  authorship  unknown ;  translated  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  into  French,  and  later  into  other  languages. 

Arbuthnot,  John.  British  author,  satirist  and  physician. 
Author  of  a  humorous  “  History  of  John  Bull,”  “  The  Art  of 
Political  Lying,”  “First  Book  of  the  Memoirs  of  Martinus 
Scriblerus,”  “Essay  on  the  Effects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies,” 
etc.  He  was  a  friend  of  Swift  and  Pope,  and  in  1714  united 
with  them  in  forming  the  “Scriblerus  Club,”  the  design  of 
which  was  to  ridicule  all  false  tastes  in  literature  or  abuses  of 
learning.  Swift  said  that  Arbuthnot  “has  more  wit  than  we 
have,  and  his  humanity  is  equal  to  his  wit.” 

Archer,  Wm.  Author  of  “English  Dramatists  of  To-day,” 
and  “  Biography  of  Henry  Irving.” 

Architecture,  The  Seven  Lamps  of.  By  JohnRuskin;  pub¬ 
lished,  1849. 
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Argalus  and  Parthenia.  Play,  about  1G20,  by  Glapthorne. 

Argyll  (George  Douglas  Campbell),  Duke  of.  Boru.  1823; 
gifted  writer. 

Ariam.  Tragedy,  1G72,  by  Corneille. 

Aristodemus.  Tragedy,  1825,  by  Monti. 

Aristomene  Tragedy,  1749,  by  Marmontel. 

Armida.  Opera,  1777,  by  Gliick. 

Arminius.  Tragedy,  1684,  by  Campriston. 

Arminius.  Tragedy,  1798,  by  Murphy. 

Armourer,  The.  Comic  opera,  1793,  by  Cumberland. 

Armourer  of  Nantes.  Opera,  1863,  by  Balfe. 

Armstrong,  John.  Author  of  the  “War  of  1812,”  and  the 
famous  Newburg  address,  in  1782;  born,  Pennsylvania,  1758; 
died,  1843. 

Arne.  A  Norse  story,  by  Bjornstjerne  Bjbrnson,  translated 
into  English  by  Professor  R.  B.  Anderson. 

Arnold,  Edwin.  English  poet  and  journalist;  born,  1832. 
A  well-known  student  of  the  history,  literature,  and  theology  of 
India;  author  of  “  The  Light  of  Asia,”  and  translations  from 
the  Hindu  language.  He  was  once  principal  of  a  college  in 
Poona,  in  India.  He  says  that  at  a  reception  tendered  him  there, 
1  ‘  the  conversation  with  the  Pundits  turned  on  various  points 
of  philosophy,  literature,  and  religion.  These  scholars  came 
finally  to  this  agreement :  ‘  That  names  and  forms  are  nothing ; 
that  truth  in  all  religions  is  one  and  the  same ;  that,  at  the  last, 
the  Yedantist,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  illuminated  Western  phi¬ 
losopher  see  by  one  light.’”  One  of  his  finest  sentiments  :  — 

“  Who  toiled  a  slave  may  come  anew  a  prince, 

For  gentle  worthiness  and  merit  won ; 

"Who  ruled  a  king  may  wander  earth  in  rags, 

For  things  done  and  undone.” 


He  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Loudon  Daily  Telegraph  in 
1860. 
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Arnold,  Edwin  Lester.  Son  of  the  preceding.  Author  of 
“  Coffee-Planting  in  Southern  India,”  a  curious  and  very  enter¬ 
taining  description  of  the  planter  life  of  Cochin.  One  of  the 
best  passages  is  as  follows:  “On  one  occasion,  in  the  hot 
weather,  when  the  streams  were  at  their  smallest  and  every¬ 
thing  lying  dry  and  hot  under  the  fierce  sun,  while  all  the 
trees  and  plants  sagged  down  their  leaves  for  want  of  moist¬ 
ure,  I  came  upon  a  quiet  nullah  meandering  through  the 
jungle.  The  bed,  by  chance,  just  then  was  broad  and  sandy, 
and  the  stream  a  single  thread  that  seemed  every  moment  in 
danger  of  vanishing.  But  to  my  astonished  eyes  the  whole 
place  appeared  a  garden  of  flowers  of  a  thousand  colors,  and 
crowded  so  close  by  the  water  that  the  sand  could  scarcely 
be  seen.  I  looked  and  looked  again,  and  then  stepped  down 
to  observe  the  parterre  closer ;  but  as  I  did  so  these  animated 
blossoms  sprang  into  the  air  in  a  huge  cloud,  and  the  truth 
was  plain  that  they  were  a  countless  host  of  thirsty  butter¬ 
flies,  collected  from  the  forest  all  around  to  drink  at  this 
thread  of  liquid.” 

Arnold,  George.  Poet;  born,  New  York,  1834;  died, 
1865. 

Arnold,  Isaac  N.  Biographer  and  life-long  friend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 

Arnold,  Matthew.  English  poet  and  literary  critic,  son  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  was  born  at  Laleham,  1822. 
He  visited  this  country  in  the  late  fall  of  1883,  and  gave 
literary  lectures  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities.  He 
originated  the  expression,  “the  not  ourselves  which  makes 
for  righteousness  ”  ;  defined  religion  to  be  “  morality  touched 
with  emotion”;  and  declared  that  the  object  of  religion  is 
“  conduct,  —  and  conduct  is  three  fourths  of  life.”  He  pub¬ 
lished  “St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,”  1870;  “  Literature  and 
Dogma,”  1873 ;  “  Last  Essays  on  Church  and  Religion,”  1877  ; 
“  Irish  Essays,”  etc.,  1882, 
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Arnold,  Thomas.  Head-master  of  Rugby,  England.  Noted 
teacher  and  author.  Born,  1795 ;  died,  1842. 

Arrah  na  Pogue.  Irish  drama,  nineteenth  century,  by 
Boucicault. 

Arraignment  of  Paris.  Masque,  1584,  by  Peele. 

Artaserse.  Opera,  1730,  by  Metastasio. 

Artaxerxes.  Opera,  1762,  by  Arne. 

Artaxerxes.  Opera,  1831,  by  Dorn. 

Artemire.  Tragedy,  1724,  by  Voltaire. 

Arthur,  Timothy  Shay.  Author  of  “  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar- 
Room  ” ;  a  prolific  writer  of  juvenile  literature ;  born  in  New 
York,  1809;  died,  1885.  Next  to  “  Peter  Parley,”  Mr.  Arthur 
has  been  pronounced  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  books  in 
this  country.  His  many  tales  and  stories  were  composed  in 
the  interest  of  purity,  good  morals,  and  reform,  especially 
those  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  and  have  done  immense 
good.  His  “  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-Room”  reached  a  sale  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand  copies. 

Artifice.  Comedy,  1721,  by  Centlivre. 

Ascham,  Roger.  Tutor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Queen 
Elizabeth;  was  born,  1515;  died,  1568.  He  had  advanced  edu¬ 
cational  ideas  for  his  time,  and  was  a  vigorous  writer.  His 
greatest  work  was  “  The  Schole-Master,  or  Plain  and  Perfite 
Way  of  teaching  Children  to  understand,  read  and  write  the 
Latin  Tongue  ” ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  it  contained,  per¬ 
haps,  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  given  for  studying  the 
language. 

Asdrubal.  Tragedy,  1747,  by  J.  Montfleury. 

Asgill,  John.  An  English  lawyer  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  who  caused  a  great  sensation  by  publishing  a  pamphlet 
to  prove  that  men  may  be  translated  to  heaven  without  dying. 
The  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  con¬ 
demned  the  book  as  blasphemous,  and  expelled  the  author. 
He  attributed  death  to  the  power  of  custom  and  to  the  fear 
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of  death,  rather  than  to  necessity.  He  died,  however,  in 
1738,  though  more  than  eighty  years  old. 

Ashton,  John.  Author  of  “  Humor,  Wit,  and  Satire  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,”  and  “  English  Caricature  and  Satire  on 
Napoleon  I.” 

Assignation,  The.  Comedy,  1672,  by  Dryden. 

Assignation,  The.  Comedy,  1807,  by  Miss  Lee. 

Assommoir,  L’.  Drama,  1878,  by  Zola. 

Astor,  John  Jacob.  A  celebrated  New  York  merchant; 
was  born  near  Heidelberg.  Germany,  1763,  and  died  in  New 
York,  1848.  At  sixteen  he  was  a  maker  of  musical  intruments 
in  London,  and  in  1783  he  arrived  in  Baltimore  with  a  stock 
of  his  wares,  which  he  exchanged  in  New  York  for  furs,  and 
returned  to  London  to  dispose  of  them.  He  then  opened  the 
fur  trade,  and  established  himself  in  New  York.  He  soon 
began  to  export  furs  on  a  large  scale,  and  became  owner  of  a 
fleet  of  vessels  which  carried  his  goods  to  all  the  ports  of  the 
world.  He  conceived  the  vast  scheme  of  connecting  the  fur 
trade  with  the  Pacific  by  means  of  a  line  of  trading-posts 
extending  from  the  great  lakes  along  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river,  where,  in  1811,  he 
founded  Astoria,  a  settlement  described  in  the  writings  of 
Irving,  to  be  used  as  a  central  depot ;  and  then,  by  getting 
possession  of  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a  station,  to 
supply  China  and  the  Indies  with  furs  directly  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  invested  largely  in  real  estate,  erected 
numerous  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  and  thus,  from 
the  almost  unexampled  rise  in  the  value  of  this  kind  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  New  York  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
added  immensely  to  his  rapidly  increasing  wealth.  At  his 
death  his  estate  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  twenty  mill¬ 
ions.  He  made  a  bequest  for  founding  the  library  in  New 
York  which  bears  his  name,  which  his  son  Wm.  B.  after¬ 
wards  increased,  and  has  thus  made  it  one  of  the  most  liber- 
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ally  endowed  institutions  in  America.  For  many  years  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck,  the  poet,  was  his  private  secretary.  It  is 
said  that,  on  first  visiting  the  city  where  he  became  so  famous, 
he  peddled  his  furs  on  the  streets.  He  and  his  son  bequeathed 
each  $400,000  to  the  Astor  Library. 

Astoria.  A  series  of  anecdotes  of  the  great  fur-  trade  en¬ 
terprise  undertaken  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
By  Washington  Irving.  Published  in  1836. 

As  You  Like  It.  One  of  Shakespeare’s  comedies,  founded 
on  “Rosalind”;  a  tale  published  in  1590,  by  Thomas  Lodge. 
First  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623.  The  most  beautiful  scenes 
are  laid  in  the  celebrated  Forest  of  Arden. 

Athalia.  Oratorio,  1733,  by  Handel. 

Athalia.  Opera,  1844,  by  Mendelssohn. 

Athalie.  Tragedy,  1690,  by  Racine. 

Athelwold.  Tragedy,  1732,  by  Hill. 

Athelwold.  Tragedy,  1842,  by  W.  Smith. 

Athenais.  Tragedy,  1677-1758,  by  Lagrange. 

Athenian  Captive.  Classic  play,  1838,  by  Talfourd. 

Atherstone,  Edwin.  British  poet;  born,  1788;  died,  1872. 

Atkinson,  Edward,  Brookline,  Mass.  A  prominent  speaker 
and  writer  on  certain  phases  of  political  economy.  In  a 
speech  recently  made  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  fall  of  1880,  he  told 
a  good  story  of  an  old  colored  man  at  Columbia,  S.  C. ,  who 
accounted  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Chamberlain  government 
by  saying  that  the  reason  was  “  dat  you  can’t  put  ign’ance 
ober  intelligence  and  make  it  stay.” 

Atlantic  Essays.  A  collection  of  papers  contributed  to  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  between  1859  and  1871,  by  Thomas  Went¬ 
worth  Higginson. 

Atonement;  or,  Branded  for  Life.  Drama,  1863,  by  Mrs. 
Kerry. 

Atterbury,  Francis.  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  eminent 
English  writer  and  pulpit  orator.  Born,  1662;  died,  1732. 
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After  Ms  death  four  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  pub¬ 
lished.  Dr.  Johnson  said :  “  In  his  writings  we  see  language 
in  its  strictest  purity  and  beauty.”  He  was  the  chief 
author  of  a  witty  answer  to  Bentley’s  “  Dissertation  on 
the  Epistles  of  Phalaris.”  For  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender  James,  he  was  banished,  and  passed  1ns  last  years 
in  Paris. 

Attila.  Tragedy,  1677,  by  Corneille. 

Attila.  Opera,  eighteenth  century,  by  Yerdi. 

Attilio  Regelo.  Opera,  1740,  by  Matastasio. 

Atys.  Opera,  1780,  by  Piccini. 

Auction  of  Pictures.  Farce,  eighteenth  century,  by  Foote. 

Audubon,  John  James.  Eminent  ornithologist;  born  in 
Louisiana,  1780;  died,  1851.  His  “Birds  of  America”  and 
“Quadrupeds  of  North  America”  are  valuable  works. 
Cuvier  pronounces  the  former  work  “  the  most  magnificent 
monument  ever  yet  erected  to  ornithology.”  As  the  re¬ 
sult  of  years  of  study  and  hard  labor,  Audubon  had  made  over 
a  thousand  drawings  of  specimens  for  his  “  Birds  of 
America,”  and  stored  them  for  safe  keeping  in  a  pine  box. 
On  opening  the  box,  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  he 
found  the  contents  destroyed  by  rats,  which  had  converted  it 
into  nests.  The  work  of  years  was  irreparably  gone,  and  he 
was  bitterly  disappointed.  But  with  great  resolution  he  set 
about  replacing  them  with  others,  for  he  says,  “  I  took  up  my 
gun,  my  note-book,  and  my  pencil,  and  went  forth  to  the 
woods  as  gayly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.”  He  explored 
alone  the  primeval  forests  of  North  America  as  early  as  1810, 
impelled  more  by  a  love  of  nature  than  a  desire  to  make  him¬ 
self  famous. 

Audubon’s  original  and  finely  hand-colored  illustrated  work 
sold  in  folio  at  one  thousand  dollars  a  volume,  and  is  now  rare 
and  valuable. 

Augusto,  L’.  Tragedy,  1665,  by  Amore. 
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Aureliano  in  Palmira.  Opera,  1814,  by  Rossini. 

Aurengzebe.  Heroic  play,  1675,  by  Dryden. 

Aurora  Leigh.  A  poem  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning; 
published,  1856,  and  considered  by  the  author  the  most 
mature  of  her  productions,  and  the  one  in  which  are  ex¬ 
pressed  her  highest  convictions  upon  life  and  art. 

Austen,  Miss  Jane.  English  author.  Born  at  Steventon, 
Hampshire,  1775;  died,  1817.  Her  works  were  highly  praised 
by  Walter  Scott. 

Austin,  Benjamin.  Author  of  “  Constitutional  Republi¬ 
canism.”  Born  in  Massachusetts,  1752;  died,  1820. 

Austin,  Mrs.  James  [Goodwin].  Novelist,  of  Nantucket 
ancestry.  Born,  1831.  Her  latest  book  of  note  is  “  Nan¬ 
tucket  Scraps,”  a  very  entertaining  sketch  of  life  on  that 
quaint  island ;  published,  1883. 

Austin,  Mrs.  Sarah.  English  writer  who  made  translations 
from  Goethe  and  other  German  authors.  Born,  1793;  died, 
1867. 

Author,  The.  Earce,  1757,  by  Foote. 

Authors  by  Profession,  The  Case  of.  A  statement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  book-sellers,  the  stage,  and  the  public,  by  James 
Ralph ;  published,  1758. 

Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,  The.  A  series  of  unique 
and  humorous  contributions  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly  during 
the  first  year  of  its  existence,  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
They  comprise  witty  comments  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
and  some  of  the  author’s  most  popular  verses. 

Avare,  L’.  Comedy,  1667,  by  Moliere. 

Avocat  Patelin,  L’.  Farce,  1706,  by  De  Brueys. 

Ayrshire.  Tragedy,  1830,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Aytoun,  William  Edmondstoune.  Eminent  English  critic 
and  poet.  Born  in  Fifeshire,  1813 ;  died,  1865.  He  was  con¬ 
nected  with  Blackioood's  Magazine.  His  nom  de  plume  was 
“  Augustus  Dunshunner.” 
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Babbage,  Charles.  English  author  of  “  The  Economy  of 
Manufactures  and  Machinery,”  and  “The  Bridgewater  Trea¬ 
tise”;  horn  in  1790;  died,  1871. 

Babes  in  the  Wood.  Scene,  nineteenth  century,  by  Tom 
Taylor. 

Bache,  Alexander  Dallas.  American  philosopher  and 
writer.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  1806;  died,  1867.  He  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin.  In  1839,  he  published  a 
report  of  the  European  system  of  education.  In  1841,  he  was 
the  first  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School.  In  1843, 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey.  Did  much  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

Bache,  Benjamin  Franklin.  American  printer  and  jour¬ 
nalist;  born,  1768;  died,  1799.  Founder  of  The  General  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Bachman,  John.  American  naturalist.  Born  in  New 
York,  1790;  died,  1874.  In  1815,  he  was  pastor  of  a  German 
Lutheran  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Assisted  Audubon. 

Backus,  Isaac.  Baptist  historian;  born,  1724;  died,  1806. 

Bacon,  Delia.  A  gifted  woman,  who  spent  much  of  her 
life  in  trying  to  prove  that  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  were 
written  by  Lord  Bacon  and  a  conclave  of  philosophers.  Born 
in  Ohio,  1811;  died,  1859. 

When  Hawthorne  was  United  States  consul  to  Liverpool, 
during  the  administration  of  President  Pierce,  whose  cam¬ 
paign  biography  he  wrote,  Miss  Bacon  occupied  obscure 
lodgings  in  London,  where  she  abode  for  the  purpose  of 
maturing  a  plan  to  put  her  theory  to  a  test.  This  she  freely 
communicated  to  Hawthorne,  both  in  personal  interviews  and 
by  correspondence,  and  though  convinced  that  she  was  a 
monomaniac,  he  afforded  her  some  aid  in  securing  a  publisher 
for  her  book,  which  was  to  announce  her  curious  theory  to 
the  world. 

In  ‘ 1  Our  Old  Home  ”  Hawthorne  pays  a  worthy  tribute  to 
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this  I’emarkable  woman,  of  whom  he  says  :  “  Her  labor,  while 
she  lived,  was  of  a  nature  and  purpose  outwardly  irreverent 
to  the  name  of  Shakespeare ;  yet,  by  its  actual  tendency, 
entitling  her  to  the  distinction  of  being  that  one  of  all  liis 
worshippers  who  sought,  though  she  knew  it  not,  to  place  the 
richest  and  stateliest  diadem  upon  his  brow.”  He  attributes 
to  her  not  only  a  pure  motive,  but  a  keen  insight  of  the  deep 
philosophy  of  Shakespeare ;  and  her  book,  though  founded  on 
a  prodigious  error,  was  built  up  from  that  foundation  with  a 
good  many  prodigious  truths. 

Miss  Bacon  believed  that  the  material  evidences  of  her 
correctness  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  plays,  together  with 
the  key  to  the  new  philosophy,  would  be  found  buried  in 
Shakespeare’s  grave ;  and  that  the  terrible  prohibition  against 
disturbing  it  was  inscribed  on  the  stone  to  protect  from 
vandal  hands  the  treasure  hidden  beneath  it.  In  Lord  Bacon’s 
letters  she  had  discovered  definite  and  minute  instructions 
how  to  find  a  will  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  secret, 
concealed  in  a  hollow  space  in  the  under  surface  of  the 
gravestone. 

It  was  Miss  Bacon's  delusion  to  imagine  herself  to  have 
received  a  high  mission  in  the  world,  with  adequate  powers 
and  means  for  its  accomplishment;  and  her  deep  earnest¬ 
ness  resulted  from  a  conviction  that  a  special  Providence 
was  guiding  her  and  removing  all  obstacles  to  her  direct 
advance  in  this  great  life-work. 

The  book,  for  which  Miss  Bacon  at  length  found  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  contained  enough  valuable  material  to  have  secured  a 
wide  reading,  and  a  place  among  the  literary  curiosities  of 
the  world,  but  for  the  fact  that  she  was  too  terribly  in 
earnest,  and  too  little  skilled  in  the  art  of  writing  to  put  it 
in  suitable  form.  As  Hawthorne  says,  she  “thrust  the 
whole  bulk  of  inspiration  and  nonsense  into  the  press  in  a 
lump,  and  there  tumbled  out  a  ponderous  octavo  volume, 
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which  fell  with  a  dead  thump  at  the  feet  of  the  public,  and 
has  never  been  picked  up.” 

Miss  Bacon  never  executed  her  purpose  to  examine  the 
grave  of  the  Bard  of  Avon,  and  shortly  after  her  interview 
with  Hawthorne,  became  insane,  and  died.  “  And  when,  not 
many  months  after  the  outward  failure  of  her  life-long  ob¬ 
ject,”  adds  he,  “  she  passed  into  the  better  world,  I  know  not 
why  we  should  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  immortal  poet  may 
have  met  her  on  the  threshold  and  led  her  in,  reassuring  her 
with  friendly  and  comfortable  words,  and  thanking  her  (yet 
with  a  smile  of  gentle  humor  in  his  eyes  at  the  thought  of 
certain  mistaken  speculations)  for  having  interpreted  him  to 
mankind  so  well.” 

Bacon,  Henry.  Writer  on  art;  born,  Massachusetts,  1839. 

Bacon,  Leonard.  American  divine ;  born  in  Detroit,  Mich. , 
1802;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1881.  Author  of  theological 
works,  and  an  editor  of  the  New  York  Independent. 

Bacon,  Leonard  Woolsey.  Religious  writer;  born,  New 
Haven,  1830.  Son  of  preceding. 

Bagley,  Geo.  Wm.  Author  of  humorous  letters  to  “Mozis 
Addums  ” ;  born,  1828. 

Bagne  de  Therese.  Comedy,  1861,  by  Carmouche. 

Bailey,  Gamaliel.  American  journalist ;  born,  1807  ;  died, 
1850.  Chief  editor  of  The  Philanthropist ,  and  National  Era. 

Bailey,  James  Montgomery.  Author  of  “  Life  in  Dan¬ 
bury,”  “England  from  a  Back  Window,”  “  The  Danbury 
Boom,”  etc. ;  born,  New  York,  1841. 

Baillie,  Joanna.  Called  the  “Female  Shakespeare,”  sister 
of  Matthew  Baillie,  court  physician;  born  near  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  17G2;  died,  1851.  She  spent  most  of  her  life  in 
Hampstead,  near  London,  and  had  for  an  intimate  friend  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  In  1798,  she  published  “Plays  on  the  Pas¬ 
sions.”  In  1810,  she  published  “  The  Family  Legend,”  a 
tragedy  of  which  Scott  wrote  the  epilogue,  and  Mrs.  Siddons 
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acted  the  principal  parts.  Her  other  noted  works  are:  “  De 
Montfort,”  “Basil,”  “Metrical  Legends  of  Exalted  Charac¬ 
ters.” 

Baillie,  the  Covenanter.  By  Thomas  Carlyle,  issued  1841,  is 
a  spirited  sketch  of  Robert  Baillie,  principal  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Glasgow,  from  1637  to  1662. 

Baird,  Chas.  Washington.  Religious  writer;  born,  New 
Jersey,  1828. 

Baird,  Henry  Martyn.  Historical  writer;  born,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1832. 

Baird,  Robert.  American  theological  writer;  born,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1798;  'died,  1863.  Father  of  the  two  preceding. 
Author  of  “  Visit  to  Northern  Europe,”  “  A  View  of  Relig¬ 
ion  in  America,”  and  histories  of  the  Waldenses,  Albigenses, 
and  Vaudois. 

Baird,  Spencer  F.  American  naturalist ;  born  in  Reading, 
Penn.,  1823.  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
translator  and  editor  of  the  “  Iconographic  Encyclopaedia”; 
co-author  with  J.  Cassin  of  works  on  the  birds  and  mammals 
of  North  America ;  editor  of  “  The  Annual  Record  of  Science 
and  Industry.” 

Bajazet.  Tragedy,  1672,  by  Racine. 

Baker,  Geo.  M.  American  author  of  amateur  dramas,  etc. ; 
born,  Maine,  1832. 

Baker,  Mrs.  Harriette  Newell  [Woods]  (“  Madeline  Les¬ 
lie”).  Religious  writer ;  born,  Massachusetts,  1815. 

Baker,  Wm.  Mumford.  American  novelist;  born  in  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  1825;  died,  1883.  Author  of  “The  Vir¬ 
ginians  in  Texas,”  “Inside,”  “The  New  Timothy,”  “  Mose 
Evans,”  “  His  Majesty  Myself,”  “  Blessed  St.  Certainty,”  etc. 

Balder’s  Dod.  Drama,  1773,  by  Evald. 

Baldwin,  John  Denison.  American  archaeologist;  born 
in  Connecticut,  1809;  died,  1883.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Worcester  Spy,  and  author  of  historic  works. 
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Baldwin,  Mrs.  Lydia  Wood.  Wrote  “  A  Yankee  School- 
Teacher  in  Virginia,”  etc. ;  born,  Massachusetts,  1836. 

Ball,  The.  Comedy,  1642,  by  Shirley. 

Ballo  in  Maschera,  Un.  Opera,  1861,  by  Verdi. 

Ballou,  Hosea.  Author  or  founder  of  Universalism  in  its 
modeim  acceptation,  born  in  Richmond,  N.  H.,  1771;  died, 
1852.  In  1817  he  was  settled  in  Boston.  His  chief  work  was 
an  “Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Retribution.” 
In  1819,  he  established  The  Universalist  Magazine ,  the  first 
weekly  organ  of  his  creed  ever  published;  and  with  his 
nephew  of  the  same  name,  he  founded,  in  1831,  The  Univer¬ 
salist  Quarterly  Beview.  His  biography  has  been  issued  by 
his  son,  M.  M.  Ballou. 

Ballou,  Hosea.  Nephew  of  preceding;  born,  Vermont, 
1796;  died,  1861.  Author  of  “  History  of  Universalism.” 

Ballou,  Maturin  M.  American  litterateur,  born  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1822.  Author  of  “  History  of  Cuba,”  biography 
of  his  father,  “  Due  West,”  “  Due  North,”  etc. 

Balzac,  de  Honore.  French  novelist;  born  1799;  died, 
1850.  Works  translated  into  English. 

Bancroft,  Aaron.  Author  of  a  “Life  of  Washington”; 
born,  Massachusetts,  1755 ;  died,  1840. 

Bancroft,  George.  A  distinguished  American  historian, 
son  of  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  1800. 
He  entered  Harvard  University  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was 
graduated  with  high  honors  in  1817,  and  on  the  following 
year  went  to  Germany,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  where  he  had  for  instructors  Heeren, 
Bunsen,  and  other  noted  professors.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
that  institution  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  On  returning  home,  in  1822,  he  became  Greek 
tutor  at  Harvard. 

During  his  early  life  he  was  greatly  influenced  in  his  studies 
and  career  by  two  notable  teachers  :  the  famous  Dr.  Abbott 
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and  Master  Hildreth,  father  of  the  historian.  At  Harvard 
he  was  tutored  by  Edward  Everett,  and  while  in  Germany  he 
enjoyed  the  aid  of  professors  already  named ;  heard  Eichliorn 
lecture  on  the  New  Testament,  and  Blumenbach  on  Natural 
History,  and  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  Yarnhagen  von  Ense,  Schlosser,  F.  A.  Wolf,  Voss, 
Savigny,  and  Sclileiei‘macher.  He  met  the  poet  Goethe  twice, 
and  Lord  Byron  once,  then  paid  him  a  visit  at  Monte 
Nero. 

On  his  return  to  America,  Bancroft,  in  obedience  to  his 
father’s  wish,  obtained  a  license  to  preach,  but  made  little 
use  of  it,  as  his  taste  lay  in  a  different  direction.  In  1823, 
with  J.  G.  Cogswell,  afterwards  librarian  of  the  Astor 
Library,  he  founded  the  Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  But  whatever  pursuits 
may  have  temporarily  engaged  him,  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
steadily  preparing  for  the  great  life-work  of  his  choice. 

He  has  an  honorable  political  record.  In  1838,  he  was  made 
collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  Boston.  In  March,  1845, 
he  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  in  this  capacity  estab¬ 
lished  a  naval  school  at  Annapolis.  In  1846,  he  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  England.  In  1867,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  Prussia;  in  1868,  he  was  accredited  to  the 
North  German  Confederation,  and  in  1871,  to  the  newly 
formed  German  Empire,  a  position  he  held  until  1874.  While 
discharging  the  duties  of  these  offices  with  ability  and  fidelity, 
he  had  leisure  to  pursue  his  historical  work,  for  which  the 
positions  afforded  him  rare  facilities. 

Bancroft  published  a  book  of  poems  in  1823  ;  a  translation 
of  Heeren’s  “Reflections  on  the  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece,” 
in  1824 ;  but  the  great  work  on  which  his  literary  reputation 
rests  is  his  “History  of  the  United  States,”  in  ten  volumes, 
covering  a  period  from  1492  to  1782 ;  which  has  since  been 
followed  by  two  supplementary  volumes  on  the  “  History  of 
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the  Constitution,”  forming  together  not  only  the  most  com¬ 
plete  history  of  this  country  ever  attempted,  but  a  work  of 
which  Edward  Everett  once  said,  “  It  does  such  justice  to  its 
noble  subject  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  future 
work  of  the  kind.”  It  has  been  reprinted  both  in  England 
and  in  Scotland,  and  the  whole  or  parts  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  French,  Italian,  German,  and  Danish. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has  been  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  worker  throughout  the  busy  years  of  a  long  life. 
It  has  been  and  still  is  his  daily  habit,  so  says  one  who  knows, 
to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning  and  prepare  for  the  work  of  the 
day,  so  that,  on  the  arrival  of  his  secretary,  at  eight,  every¬ 
thing  is  in  readiness.  Meanwhile,  a  light  breakfast  is  placed 
beside  him,  of  which  he  partakes  while  at  work,  and  the  task 
of  the  day  is  not  finished  until  two  in  the  afternoon.  The 
next  two  hours  are  devoted  to  exercise,  usually  on  horseback, 
and  the  evening  is  passed  socially. 

Bancroft,  Hubert  H  owe.  American  historian  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  was  born  in  Ohio,  1832,  and,  when  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
became  a  clerk  in  a  book-store  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  1852-3, 
during  the  gold-mining  excitement,  he  went  to  California, 
and  opened  a  small  book-store  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  building  up  an  extensive  and  profitable  trade,  and 
the  firm,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  is  now  the  most  extensive 
bookselling  and  publishing  concern  west  of  New  York. 
Leaving  the  business  in  charge  of  his  younger  brother,  Albert, 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  collection  of 
materials  for  an  authentic  history  of  the  Pacific  slope,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America.  For  this  purpose  he  purchases  every 
book,  map,  manuscript,  and  document  relating  to  the  subject 
that  he  can  obtain,  and  is  prosecuting  vigorous  researches  in 
all  direction^.  It  is  said  that  he  has  erected  a  fire-proof 
building  as  a  depository  of  this  material,  which  now  consists 
of  more  than  36,000  volumes,  besides  manuscripts,  involving 
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a  cost  for  building  and  contents  of  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
His  works  on  the  native  races  of  the  Pacific  States,  and 
kindred  subjects,  already  published,  are  among  the  most  val¬ 
uable  contributions  to  American  history. 

Bangs,  Nathan.  Writer  on  the  history  of  Methodism; 
born,  Connecticut,  1778;  died,  1862. 

Banishment  of  Cicero.  Dramatic  poem,  1761,  by  Cum¬ 
berland. 

Banker’s  Daughter,  The.  Drama,  1879,  by  Howard. 

Bankrupt,  The.  Farce,  eighteenth  century,  by  Foote. 

Banvard,  Joseph.  Miscellaneous  writer ;  born,  New  York, 
1810. 

Barbarossa.  Tragedy,  1755,  by  Brown. 

Barbauld,  Mrs.  Anna  Laetitia.  Voluminous  English  writer, 
born  in  Leicestershire,  1743;  died,  1825.  Her  juvenile  books 
are  her  best  work,  and  some  of  her  devotional  poetry  is 
good. 

Barber,  John  W.  American  writer.  Born  in  Windsor, 
Conn.,  1798;  died,  1885.  Author  of  “Connecticut  Historical 
Collections,”  1836;  “Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,” 
1839;  “European  Historical  Collections,”  1855.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  Henry  Howe  he  also  published  historical  collections 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  between  the 
years  1841  and  1847. 

Barbier  de  Seville,  Le.  Comedy,  1775,  by  Beaumarchais. 

Barbiere  di  Siviglia.  Opera,  1780,  by  Paisiello. 

Barbiere  di  Siviglia.  Opera,  1816,  by  Rossini. 

Barclay,  James  T.  Born  in  Virginia,  1807 ;  died,  1874. 
Author  of  a  work  on  Jerusalem. 

Barclay,  Robert.  Eminent  Quaker  minister  and  writer.  Born 
in  Scotland,  1648 ;  died,  1690.  Contemporary  of  George  Fox. 

Barlow,  Joel.  Author  of  “  The  Coliunbiad,”  “  Hasty  Pud¬ 
ding,”  etc.  Born,  1755;  died,  1812. 

Barmacides,  Les.  Tragedy,  1778,  by  Laharpe. 
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Barnaby  Rudge,  which  has  been  called  the  most  highly 
wrought,  earnest,  and  powerful  of  Dickens’s  works,  is  a  his¬ 
torical  novel  based  on  the  Lord  George  Gordon  or  London 
Protestant  riots  of  1780.  It  first  appeared  in  1841.  It  was 
planned,  and  possibly  written  in  part,  before  the  “  Pickwick 
Papers”  were  begun,  in  1836.  It  was  announced  under  the 
name  of  “  Gabriel  Varden,”  as  a  new  novel,  by  the  author  of 
“  Sketches  by  Boz.”  In  the  tale  the  author  inculcates  the 
duty  of  tolerance,  illustrating  possibly  the  saying  of  Emerson, 
“  Tolerance  belongs  to  him  who  has  the  wider  vision.”  It 
contains  also  an  argument  against  capital  punishment,  of 
which  Dickens  had  an  intense  abhorrence.  Thirty-three 
characters  are  introduced  in  the  book:  Mr.  Akerman,  head 
jailer  at  Newgate;  The  Bla^fc  Lion,  landlord  of  a  London 
inn ;  Sir  John  Chester,  an  elegant,  but  heartless,  unprincipled 
gentleman;  Edward  Chester,  his  son;  Tom  Cobb,  genei'al 
chandler  and  post-office  keeper;  General  Conway,  M.  P., 
opponent  of  Lord  George  Gordon ;  Solomon  Daisy,  parish 
clerk  and  bell-ringer  of  Chigwell ;  Ned  Dennis,  ringleader  of 
the  Gordon  riots;  Mr.  Gashford,  Gordon’s  secretary;  Mark 
Gilbert,  one  of  the  Prentice  Knights  or  United  Bull  Dogs ; 
Col.  Gordon,  M.  P.,  opponent  of  his  kinsman,  Lord  Gordon; 
Lord  George  Gordon,  third  son  of  Cosmo  George,  third  duke 
of  Gordon;  Tom  Green,  a  sailor;  Grip,  a  raven;  John 
Grueby,  servant  of  Lord  Gordon ;  Mr.  Geoffrey  Haredale,  a 
country  gentleman,  unpolished  but  honest;  Miss  Emma 
Haredale,  his  niece ;  Hugh,  a  wild  young  fellow,  with  fierce, 
sullen  features ;  Mr.  Langdale,  a  vintner  and  distiller ;  Miss 
Miggs,  domestic  of  Mrs.  Varden;  Phil  Parkes,  a  ranger; 
Peak,  Sir  John  Chester’s  valet;  the  Recruiting  Sergeant; 
Barnaby  Rudge,  a  fantastic,  half-crazed,  half-idiotic  boy; 
Mrs.  Rudge,  his  mother;  Mr.  Rudge,  his  father;  Stagg,  a 
blind  drinking- cellar  keeper;  Simeon  Tappertit,  apprentice  to 
Gabriel  Varden;  Dolly  Varden,  a  bright,  fresh,  coquettish 
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girl;  Gabriel  Varden,  locksmith,  and  father  of  Dolly;  Mrs. 
Martha  Varden,  his  wife;  John  Willett,  landlord  of  the  May- 
pole  inn ;  Joe  Willett,  son  of  John. 

Barnard,  Henry.  Eminent  educator  and  educational  writer, 
born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  1811.  He  did  much  to  improve  the 
public-school  system  of  his  native  State,  and  while  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  published  a  series  of  valuable 
reports.  His  works  on  “School  Architecture,”  “Normal 
Schools  in  the  United  States,”  “Hints  and  Methods  for  the 
Use  of  Teachers,”  “  National  Education  in  Europe,”  “  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  Pestalozzianism,”  are  standard  books  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  they  treat. 

Barnes,  Albert.  Commentator  on  the  New  Testament, 
born  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  1798;  died,  1870.  He  was  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  divine,  and  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  more  than  thirty  years.  In  the  controversy 
between  the  Old  and  New  Schools,  he  was  an  earnest  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  latter.  His  commentaries  have  a  high  reputation 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  so  great  has  been  the 
demand  for  them,  that  more  than  a  million  copies  have  been 
.sold.  His  other  important  works  are:  “Inquiry  into  the 
Scriptural  Views  of  Slavery,”  “The  Church  and  Slavery,” 
“  The  Atonement  in  its  Relations  to  Law  and  Moral  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Barnes,  A.  S.  &  Co.  One  of  the  oldest  New  York  publish¬ 
ing  firms,  was  founded  by  Alfred  S.  Barnes,  half  a  century 
ago.  In  company  with  Professor  Charles  Davies,  author  of  a 
well-known  series  of  mathematical  text-books,  he  began  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  small  room  twenty  feet  by  twelve,  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  School  books  were  then,  as  now,  the  specialty  of  the 
firm,  and  in  order  to  introduce  them  to  educators,  Mr.  Barnes 
travelled  from  town  to  town,  canvassing  teachers  and  explain¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  the  works.  Davies’s  books,  and  Mrs.  Emma 
H.  Willard’s  History  of  the  United  States,  were  the  books  lie 
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carried.  Two  years  after  the  firm  began  business,  the  house 
was  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1845  it  was  transferred 
to  New  York. 

The  business  has  become  very  extensive,  and  the  house 
enjoys  a  wide  reputation  for  sterling  integrity.  Among  the 
earlier  works  published  by  the  firm  were,  besides  those  * 
already  mentioned  :  Comstock’s  “  Philosophy,”  Olney’s  “Geog¬ 
raphy,”  Daboll’s  “  Arithmetic,”  Murray’s  “  Grammar,”  and 
AVcbster’s  “  Spelling  Book  ”  The  later  works  are  familiar 
to  most  teachers  and  schools. 

The  business  of  the  house  is  now  carried  on  mainly  by  the 
sons  of  the  founder  :  Alfred  C.,  Henry  B.,  Edwin  M.,  Richard 
S  ,  and  William  D. ;  his  nephew,  Charles  J.  Barnes,  is  also  a 
prominent  member  of  the  firm. 

Barnes,  Charles.  Author  of  “The  Tone  Masters,”  “  The 
Soprano,”  “  The  Strawberry  Garden,”  etc.  Born  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1838. 

Barr,  Mrs.  Amelia  Edith  [Huddleston].  Novelist.  Born, 

1833. 

Barry,  Lyndon.  One  of  Thackeray’s  “  Eitzboodle  ”  con¬ 
tributions  to  Fraser’s  Magazine,  before  he  acquired  reputation 
as  an  author.  It  narrates  the  adventures  of  an  Irish  sharper, 
and  is  full  of  spirit  and  humor. 

Bartholomew  Fayre.  Comedy,  1014,  by  Jonson. 

Bartlett,  John.  Literary  member  of  the  firm  of  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Born,  1820.  Compiler  of  “The 
Shakespeare  Phrase  Book,”  and  “Familiar  Quotations,” 
which  have  had  an  extensive  circulation.  The  latter  volume, 
which  represents  the  patient  work  of  years  of  scholarly  re¬ 
search,  is  considered  the  best  of  its  class,  in  comprehensive¬ 
ness,  felicity  of  arrangement,  and  range.  The  quotations  in 
the  latest  edition  begin  with  Chaucer  and  end  with  Bret 
Harte.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1855,  from  which  the 
editor’  sname  was  withheld,  so  that  its  success  depended  on 
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merit  alone.  Ten  thousand  copies  having  been  rapidly  sold, 
Mr.  Bartlett  acknowledged  his  work.  The  fourth  edition 
bears  the  imprint,  1863;  the  seventh,  1875.  It  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  enlarged  and  improved,  and  the  aggregate  sales  can¬ 
not  have  been  less  than  fifty  thousand  copies. 

Bartlett,  John  R.  American  writer.  Born  in  Providence, 
R  I.,  1805.  He  was  aNew  York  merchant  in  early  life,  and  in 
1850  was  appointed  commissioner  to  determine  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  In  1848,  lie  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  Dictionary  of  Americanisms,”  which  has  been 
much  criticised  by  Richard  Grant  White  and  other  scholars. 
In  1854  appeared  his  account  of  personal  explorations  in 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California.  He  edited  the  letters  of 
Roger  Williams. 

Bartol,  Rev.  Cyrus  A.  A  well-known  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  pastor  of  the  West  Church  (Unitarian),  of  Boston,  where 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  successful  ministry  was  cele¬ 
brated  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  born  in  Freeport,  Me.,  1813. 
He  was  first  settled  as  colleague  of  Dr.  Charles  Lowell,  father 
of  the  poet  of  the  same  name,  and  he  is  greatly  beloved  and 
respected  by  the  clergy  of  all  denominations.  Dr.  Bartol  is 
author  of  “  Pictures  of  Europe,”  “  Christian  Spirit  and  Life,” 
“  Radical  Problems,”  etc. 

Bartram,  Wm.  Writer  on  botanical  topics.  Born  in 
Pennsylvania,  1739  ;  died,  1823. 

Bascom,  John.  President  of  Wisconsin  University ;  author 
of  psychological  and  ethical  works.  Born  in  New  York,  1822. 

Bashful  Lover.  Comedy,  1636,  by  Messinger. 

Bashful  Man,  The.  Comic  drama,  eighteenth  century,  by 
Moncrieff. 

Basil,  Count.  Tragedy,  1798,  by  Baillie. 

Basset  Table.  Comedy,  1706,  by  Centlivre. 

Bastien  et  Bastienne.  Opera-comique,  eighteenth  century, 
by  Favart. 
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Bataille  de  Danes.  Comedy,  1851,  by  Scribe  and  Legouve. 

Bates,  Arlo.  Journalist  and  poet.  Author  of  “Mr.  Ja¬ 
cobs,”  “The  Pagans,”  “Wheel  of  Fire,”  and  several  vol¬ 
umes  of  exquisite  verse.  Born  in  Maine,  1850. 

Bates,  Charlotte  Fiske.  She  edited  “  The  Longfellow 
Book”  and  “  Cambridge  Book,”  and  has  published  a  volume 
of  poems.  Born  in  New  York,  1838. 

Battle  of  Alcazar.  Tragedy,  159-1,  by  Peele. 

Battle  of  Hastings.  Tragedy,  1778,  by  Cumberland. 

Battle  of  Hermann.  Historic  drama,  nineteenth  century, 
by  lvleist. 

Battle  of  Hexham.  Comedy,  1789,  by  Colman. 

Battle  of  Life,  The.  A  love  story,  by  Charles  Dickens, 
published  in  1846.  There  are  twelve  characters  introduced : 
Benjamin  Britain,  called  “  Little  Britain,’  a  small,  sour-faced 
man,  servant  of  Dr.  Jeddler;  Mr.  Thomas  Craggs,  law  part¬ 
ner  of  Jonathan  Snitcliey;  Mrs.  Craggs,  his  wife;  Alfred 
Heatlifleld,  a  young  medical  student ;  Dr.  Anthony  Jeddler,  a 
great  philosopher ;  Grace  Jeddler,  his  elder  daughter ;  Marion 
Jeddler,  her  younger  sister;  Aunt  Martha,  sister  of  Dr. 
Jeddler;  Clemency  Newcome,  the  doctor’s  servant ;  Jonathan 
Snitcliey,  law  partner  of  Thomas  Craggs;  Michael  Warden, 
client  of  Snitcliey  and  Craggs. 

Battle  of  Sedgmoor.  Farce,  about  1675,  by  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham. 

Battle  of  the  Books,  The.  A  prose  work  by  Jonathan 
Swift,  published,  1704.  The  full  title  is  :  “A  full  and  true  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Battle  fought  last  Friday  between  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Books  in  St.  James’s  Library.”  It  was  written  at  Moor 
Park,  and  arose  out  of  a  controversy  witli  Sir  William  Temple 
concerning  the  superiority  of  ancient  over  modern  learning. 

Baxter,  Richard.  Theologian,  best  known  as  author  of 
“  Saint’s  Best,”  and  “Call  to  the  Unconverted.”  Born, 
1615 ;  died,  1691. 
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Baxter,  Wm.  Poet.  Born,  1820. 

Beardsley,  E.  Edwards.  Author  of  lives  of  Samuel  John¬ 
son,  Wm.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Bishop  Seabury.  Born  in 
Connecticut,  1808. 

Bear-Hunters.  Play,  nineteenth  century,  by  Buckstone. 

Beatrice  di  Tenda.  Opera,  1833,  by  Bellini. 

Beaumont,  Francis.  Co-writer  of  dramas  with  John 
Eletcher.  Born,  1586;  died,  1615. 

Beau’s  Duel.  Comedy,  1703,  by  Centlivre. 

Beauty.  Comedy,  1616,  by  Jonson. 

Beaux’  Stratagem.  Comedy,  1707,  by  Earquhar. 

Beecher,  Catherine  E.  Oldest  child  of  Lyman  Beecher. 
Born  on  Long  Island,  1800;  died,  1878.  Her  mother  died 
when  Catherine  was  sixteen,  and  she  became  her  father’s 
housekeeper  at  East  Hampton.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  she  was 
engaged  to  Professor  Alexander  Eislier  of  Yale  College,  who, 
in  1832,  perished  on  a  vessel  bound  for  Europe.  Erom  1822 
to  1832,  she  was  at  the  head  of  a  female  seminary  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  which  her  sister,  now  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  “  Fanny  Eern  ” 
attended.  It  was  there  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  then  a  col¬ 
lege  boy,  used  to  take  horseback  rides  with  Fanny.  In  1S32,  she 
removed  with  her  father  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  then  opened 
a  seminary  for  the  education  of  young  women,  but  ill-health 
soon  compelled  her  to  abandon  teaching,  and  she  devoted  the 
remainder  of  her  life  to  the  practical  training  of  young  women 
and  to  philanthropic  work.  After  the  Southern  slaves  had 
been  freed,  she  went  to  Aiken,  S  C.,  where,  in  company  with 
Mr.  George  Merriam,  she  studied  plans  to  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  freedmen 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said  that  his  sister  Catherine 
was  one  of  the  gayest,  kindest,  and  merriest  of  women  in 
early  life,  until  the  loss  of  her  lover,  but  his  tragic  end  nearly 
killed  her,  and  almost  upset  her  faith.  At  length  she  began 
to  feel  that  her  life  must  be  saved  by  attempting  to  do  good, 
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and  this  resolution  led  her  to  teach  school.  “  For  all  sports 
and  fun,  and  games  and  frolics,  writing  snatches  of  poetry, 
and  everything  of  that  kind,  she  was  as  finely  equipped  as  any 
person  I  ever  knew  in  my  life.  She  was  very  industrious, 
always  busy,  and  very  faithful :  and  she  was  a  companion  to 
her  older  scholars,  and  one  of  the  merriest  of  the  merry. 
There  was  nothing  on ‘earth  more  delightful  and  happy  than 
the  relation  she  bore  to  her  upper  classes  in  school.” 

She  became  at  one  time  much  interested  in  the  work  of 
establishing  normal  schools  at  the  West,  and  sent  classes 
of  teachers  into  that  section,  through  Governor  Slade,  of 
Vermont.  The  plan  was  ridiculed  by  some,  who  said  that 
the  Yankee  schoolma’ams  would  not  teach  there  a  year, 
before  they  would  get  married.  To  this  Governor  Slade 
replied  :  “  That  is  the  best  thing  about  it.  You  will  find  every 
lawyer,  physician,  and  professor  all  through  the  West  will 
select  for  a  wife  one  of  these  Yankee  girls.  Then,  when  any 
enterprise  requiring  public  spirit  is  started,  you  will  find 
every  man  who  has  married  one  of  these  Yankee  school¬ 
teachers  will  become  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  it.” 

At  one  time  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  one  of  the  professors  at 
Andover  Theological  School,  gave  utterance  to  some  state¬ 
ments  which  Catherine  reviewed  anonymously  in  the  columns 
of  a  magazine.  Her  article  was  so  vigorous  that  Dr.  Woods 
thought  he  had  found  a  worthy  antagonist,  and  sharply  re¬ 
plied.  Catherine  again  used  the  prints  against  him,  but  he 
chanced  to  find  out  that  he  was  attacked  by  a  woman,  and 
dropped  his  pen  in  disgust. 

Miss  Beecher’s  principal  works  are:  “True  Remedy  for 
Woman’s  Wrongs,”  “Domestic  Economy,”  “  Physiology  and 
Calisthenics,”  “  Domestic  Service,”  “  Common  Sense  in 
Religion.” 

Beecher,  Charles.  Clergyman  and  writer ;  son  of  Lyman 
Beecher;  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1815.  After  some  years 
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of  ministerial  labor,  he  abandoned  the  pulpit,  and  subsequently 
aided  his  brother  in  preparing  the  Plymouth  Church  hymns 
and  tunes.  He  accompanied  his  sister,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  in  her  European  tour,  and  Avas  co-author  Avitli  her  of 
“Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands.”  He  edited  two  vol- 
umes  of  the  autobiography  and  correspondence  of  his  father. 
His  oaa7u  separate  publications  are  :  “  The  Incarnation,”  “  Re- 
vieAv  of  Spiritual  Manifestations,”  and  “  Pen-Pictures  of  the 
Bible.” 

Beecher,  Edward.  Clergyman  and  author;  son  of  Lyman 
Beecher;  born  in  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  1804.  In  1825,  he  be¬ 
came  tutor  in  Yale  College.  In  182G,  he  \A'as  settled  over  Park 
Street  Church,  Boston.  In  1831,  he  became  president  of 
Illinois  College,  and  later  Avas  for  a  time  pastor  of  Salem 
Street  Church,  Boston.  On  leaving  the  ministry  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  most  Avidely  knoAvn 
work,  “  The  Conflict  of  Ages,”  was  published  in  1854;  “  The 
Concord  of  Ages,”  in  18G0.  His  more  recent  Avork  is  “  Future 
Retribution,”  concerning  which  the  folloAving  anecdote  is 
told.  The  publishers  Avere  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  NeAV  York, 
and  the  day  before  it  was  issued,  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  publishing  house  met  Henry  Ward,  and  said  to  him: 
“We’re  going  to  give  you  hell,  to-morrow,  Mr.  Beecher.” 
The  eminent  preacher  looked  at  his  friend  Avith  a  questioning 
face,  and  asked,  “What’s  up  noAV?  ”  “  Oh,  I  refer  to  your 
brother  Edward’s  book  on  future  retribution,  which  will 
be  issued  to-morrow.”  “  You  are  getting  blasphemous,”  said 
Beecher.  “  I ’m  only  folloAving  your  pulpit  remarks  made 
some  years  ago.”  “But  I  used  the  words  from  a  religious 
standpoint,”  replied  Beecher,  laughing.  “And  I  used  mine 
from  a  commercial  standpoint,”  added  the  man  of  affairs. 

Beecher,  Harriet.  See  “Stowe,  II.  B.” 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward.  A  distinguished  pulpit  and  plat¬ 
form  orator,  and  brilliant  Avriter;  eighth  child  of  Lyman 
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Beecher,  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  24,  1813;  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1887.  He  was  the  most  brilliant 
and  widely  known  member  of  Dr.  Beecher’s  talented  family, 
unless  we  except  Mrs.  Stowe,  a  man  remarkable  for  unique, 
striking  personality,  versatility,  and  vast  capacity  for  labor. 
His  boyhood  is  best  described  in  his  own  words  :  “I  think  I 
was  about  as  well  brought  up  as  other  children,  because  I  was 
let  alone.”  He  was  so  much  devoted  to  out-of-door  pastimes 
that  he  “  did  not  come  much  under  family  government.”  His 
earliest  school-days  were  not  such  as  to  forecast  a  brilliant 
future,  for  he  was  deficient  in  memory,  painfully  sensitive, 
very  diffident,  and  embarrassed  by  a  thick,  indistinct  utter¬ 
ance,  resulting  partly  from  bashfulness  and  partly  from  throat 
troubles. 

“  Fanny  Fern,”  while  paying  a  summer  visit  to  Beecher’s 
birthplace,  wrote  in  the  New  York  Ledger:  “I  think  Litch¬ 
field  will  do  as  the  early  home  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  I  am 
inspecting  its  big  trees,  hearing  its  birds  sing,  and  watching 
its  sunsets  fade,  and  can  well  understand  how  he  came  to  love 
all  these  things  so  well  that  neither  his  pen  nor  his  lips  can 
help  chirping,  spite  of  the  Plymouth  Church  creed.  I  can 
understand  how  from  the  healthful  breath  of  these  hills  came 
the  strong  physique  which  is  so  seldom  married  to  vigorous 
mentality.  I  looked  at  the  old  house  where  he  was  born,  and 
felt  like  sitting  down  there  and  challenging  its  ancient  roof 
to  tell  me  all  about  Harriet  Stowe  and  Henry  Ward,  not  the 
things  that  you  and  I  and  all  the  world  know,  but  the  delicious 
little  bits,  such  as  the  relic-hunter  delights  to  pick  up  for  his 
cabinet,  such  as  the  surface  eye  never  sees  or  cares  to  see.” 

Beecher’s  reply,  in  the  same  publication,  to  the  lady  with 
whom,  when  a  girl  ill  his  sister’s  seminary,  he  used  to  ride  on 
horseback,  throws  so  much  light  on  his  boyhood,  and  his 
veneration  for  a  mother  who  died  when  he  was  but  eight 
years  old,  that  a  short  extract  will  be  readable.  After  con- 
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gratulating  her  on  the  visit,  he  proceeded :  “  Please  go  about 
sundown  to  the  west  side  of  my  father’s  old  house,  and  sit 
down  on  the  kitchen  door-step  when  all  the  folks  have  gone 
to  meeting.  Let  the  clock  in  the  kitchen,  one  of  those  old, 
long,  loud-ticking  clocks,  sound  its  measured  beat,  while  the 
frogs  in  the  puddles  to  the  west,  if  they  still  exist,  tune  up 
vociferously.  Then,  if  you  grow  a  little  melancholy,  sing 
1  Roslyn  Castle  ’  till  you  cry,  and  you  will  have  just  such  a 
good  time  as  I  used  to  have.  ...  I  am  afraid  those  quince- 
trees  are  all  gone  from  the  north  side  of  the  house  from  which 
we  used  to  gather  barrels  of  quinces,  and  whose  early  blos¬ 
soms  were  so  tender  and  whose  switches  were  so  tough.  Ah, 
those  trees  used  to  come  home  very  near  me !  ...  Of  course, 
you  will  often  walk  under  the  great  elms  in  North  street. 
Tell  me  whether  they  really  touch  the  skies,  as  it  used  to 
seem  to  me,  and  if  they  yet  hold  mysterious  conversation 
when  the  wind  moves  in  their  tops,  and  find  out  what  it  is  that 
they  say,  if  you  can,  for  I  never  could.  ...  If  you  should 
go  over  to  the  east  side  of  the  town,  and  wandering  in  the 
burial-ground,  you  should  find  a  stone  marked  Boxanna 
Foote  Beecher,  please  uncover  your  head,  and  drive  from 
your  mind  all  but  heavenly  thoughts.  She  will  not  speak 
to  you,  I  know  she  will  not!  Oh,  why  should  we  be  left 
.struggling  on  in  this  life  in  doubt,  and  often  in  despondency, 
when  one  word,  one  single  word,  would  re-inspire  the  soul, 
and  that  word  never  be  spoken?” 

Doubtless,  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  Amherst  College 
did  much  for  Beecher,  who,  in  the  pages  of  “Norwood,”  has 
given  a  vivid  picture  of  the  sort  of  life  he  led  at  the  latter 
institution ;  but  his  tastes  did  not  lead  him  to  apply  himself 
with  much  diligence  to  the  severer  tasks  set  in  the  curriculum, 
and  he  ranked  low.  Yet  he  was  a  great  reader,  and  could 
have  indorsed  Emerson’s  saying:  “The  regular  course  of 
studies,  the  years  of  academical  and  professional  education. 
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have  not  yielded  me  better  facts  than  some  idle  books  under 
the  bench  at  the  Latin  School.”  Concerning  his  college  read¬ 
ing  and  the  first  books  he  owned,  Beecher  said  that  while  at 
Amherst,  he  was  invited  to  deliver  a  Fourth-of-July  address 
on  temperance,  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  a  place  some  thirty  miles 
north  of  the  college  seat  The  honor  was  considered  com¬ 
pensation  enough  in  his  case,  but  the  committee  generously 
paid  him  ten  dollars  to  cover  travelling  expenses  by  stage¬ 
coach,  for  this  was  before  the  time  of  railroads.  But  the 
young  orator  chose  to  walk  both  ways,  and  saved  the  money 
to  buy  books.  With  it  lie  purchased  about  a  dozen  volumes, 
among  which  were  Milton's  poems,  and  this  book  (in  two 
volumes)  had  a  somewhat  remarkable  history.  After  gradu¬ 
ation  lie  went  home  to  Cincinnati,  where  his  father  then 
resided ;  but  there  was  no  way  to  send  freight  to  that  city, 
except  by  Avay  of  New  Orleans.  He  packed  his  books  in  a 
box,  together  witli  letters  from  his  father,  and  other  valu¬ 
ables,  and  shipped  them  by  that  route,  but  the  box  never 
reached  its  destination.  About  two  years  afterwards  his 
cousin,  David  Beecher,  was  in  New  Orleans,  and  while  passing 
the  door  of  an  auction  room,  heard  the  auctioneer  shout, 
“  Letters  from  Lyman  Beecher !  ”  He  stepped  in  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  bid  off  most  of  the  contents  of  Henry’s  box, 
which,  on  account  of  some  misdirection,  had  been  detained 
and  sold  for  storage.  The  “Milton”  was  not  recovered; 
but  after  Beecher  began  to  write  for  the  Ledger ,  he  published 
an  account  of  this  loss,  and,  to  his  joy,  presently  received 
the  two  precious  volumes  by  express,  from  an  old  merchant 
of  New  Orleans,  who  had  bidden  them  off  at  the  auction. 

After  being  educated  for  the  ministry,  Mr.  Beecher  had 
some  experience  in  the  then  newly  and  sparsely  settled  State 
of  Indiana;  and,  in  1837,  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Lawrenceburg,  in  that  State,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  He  was  just  married,  they  were  poor,  and  the 
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struggles  they  had  together  are  told  in  Mrs.  Beecher’s  “Rem¬ 
iniscences  of  a  Missionary’s  Wife.”  But,  poor  as  the  pros¬ 
pect  was  for  an  ambitious  young  preacher,  he  found  some 
obstacles  in  getting  the  situation.  After  his  father,  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher,  had  been  in  charge  of  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  Cincinnati,  something  less  than  two  years,  he  was 
accused  of  being  theologically  unsound  and  unfit  to  preach, 
and  he  was  tried  before  the  presbytery.  Henry  Ward  at¬ 
tended  the  sessions,  and  helped  the  reporter  prepare  the 
account  for  the  New  York  Observer.  This  business  over,  he 
(Henry)  was  expected  to  appear  before  that  body,  and  receive 
ordination  prior  to  entering  upon  his  pastoral  work  at  Lavv- 
renceburg.  At  the  examination,  the  candidate  was  pro¬ 
nounced  orthodox  -  liyper-ortliodox.  But  when  the  question 
of  Old  School  and  New  School  arose,  he  declared  for  the 
latter,  and  they  would  not  ordain  him,  but  declared  the  pulpit 
of  the  Lawrenceburg  church  vacant.  Beecher,  however, 
conferred  with  the  church,  which  avowed  itself  independent, 
and  he  became  its  pastor.  After  that,  he  says,  “There was 
fighting  and  fighting  between  the  two  schools,  and  all  on  a 
question  that  would  make  a  crab  laugh  —  questions  that  were 
hypercritical  and  infinite,  and  about  which  everybody  knew 
as  well  as  all,  and  they  thought  they  knew  as  well  as 
God.” 

After  leaving  the  Lawrenceburg  church,  he  was  settled  in 
Indianapolis  a  short  time,  and  came  to  the  Plymouth  Church 
pulpit,  in  Brooklyn,  in  1847.  Here  again  he  was  subjected 
to  a  searching  examination  on  doctrinal  points  before  being 
installed.  Dr.  Heman  Humphrey,  who  had  been  president  of 
Amherst  College  while  Beecher  was  a  student  there,  was  a 
member  of  the  council,  and  propounded  to  the  candidate  the 
question,  “  Do  you  believe  in  the  perseverance  of  the  saints?  ” 
“  I  was  brought  up  to  believe  that  doctrine,”  replied  Beecher, 
“and  I  did  believe  it  till  I  went  out  West,  and  saw  how 
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Eastern  Christians  lived  when  they  went  out  there.  I  confess 
since  then  I  have  had  my  doubts.” 

Mr.  Beecher’s  greatest  power  and  usefulness  were  displayed 
in  the  pulpit.  He  preached  to  about  five  thousand  people 
once  a  week,  and,  through  the  printing  of  his  sermons,  to 
many  thousands  more.  He  prepared  himself  for  his  Sunday  • 
efforts  with  great  care,  chose  a  magnetic  theme,  and  tilled  his 
utterances  full  of  data  and  apt  illustration.  His  discourses 
lacked  organic  unity,  but  abounded  in  telling  passages  which 
hearers  could  carry  away  and  remember.  He  was  a  good 
actor,  and  knew  the  arts  of  elocution ;  his  soul  was  full  of 
poetry  and  pathos,  with  which  he  could  interweave  a  thread 
of  humor  suited  to  the  occasion.  He  was  a  man,  and  enjoyed 
all  that  is  human;  and  his  creed  was  of  that  progressive 
order  that  allowed  him  to  pitch  his  tent  in  a  new  spot  along 
the  heavenly  road  very  often. 

As  a  lecturer  he  enjoyed  a  wide  and  deserved  popularity. 
Among  his  contemporaries  on  the  lyceum  platform  were  more 
profound  thinkers,  superior  scholars,  more  graceful  orators, 
more  logical  in  their  treatment  of  a  subject;  but  when 
rated  by  the  desire  to  hear  him  and  the  price  his  efforts  com¬ 
manded,  Beecher  left  them  all  behind. 

As  an  author  and  editor,  he  displayed  the  same  strength  and 
weakness  that  characterized  him  as  a  speaker.  His  writings 
are  of  unequal  merit,  better  in  parts  than  in  wholes.  His 
books  of  sermons  and  lectures  were,  of  course,  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  discourses  previously  delivered.  These  comprised 
“Lectures  to  Young  Men,”  1850;  “Life  Thoughts,”  1858; 
“Royal  Truths,”  1864;  “Aids  to  Prayer,”  1864;  “Pulpit 
Pungencies,”  1866;  “Lecture-Room  Talks,”  1870;  “Yale 
Lectures  on  Preaching,”  3  vols  ,  1872-74  ;  “A  Summer  Parish,” 
1874;  “Sermons  on  Evolution  and  Religion,”  1885.  “Star 
Papers,”  1855,  is  a  collection,  of  contributions  to  the  Indepen. 
dent.  “  Pleasant  Talks,”  etc.,  1859,  was  selected  from  earlier 
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writings.  “Eyes  and  Ears”  was  issued  1862;  “Freedom 
and  War,”  1863.  “  Norwood,”  a  story  of  New  England  life, 

was  first  published  as  a  serial  in  the  New  York  Ledger,  1867, 
anti  republished  in  book  form,  1874.  Concerning  the  origin 
of  this  work,  the  following  is  related  on  the  author’s  own 
authority :  Mr.  Beecher  and  Mr.  Bonner,  publisher  of  the 
Ledger ,  were  excellent  friends,  but  when  the  latter  first  pro¬ 
posed  to  Mr.  Beecher  to  write  a  story  for  his  paper,  he  had 
no  idea  of  doing  so.  But  Bonner  was  urgent,  and  sent  the 
•following  in  a  note,  which  was  handed  Mr.  Beecher  While  he 
was  conducting  a  morning  prayer-meeting:  “You  asked  me 
how  much  I  gave  Edward  Everett  for  all  his  writings  in  the 
Ledger.  I  allowed  him  $24,000,  and  if  you  will  write  a  story 
for  the  Ledger  [such  as  had  been  proposed],  I  will  pay  you 
an  equal  amount.”  “A  clap  of  thunder  would  not  have  as¬ 
tonished  me  more,”  said  Mr.  Beecher.  “  I  laughed  as  I  read 
the  dispatch.  I  refused  at  first,  but  he  continued  to  talk  to 
me  about  it,  until  I  finally  agreed  to  do  it.  Then  I  could  n’t 
get  myself  to  begin.  I  didn’t  believe  I  could  accomplish  it. 
It  was  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  all  my  habits  of  thought.” 
But,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Bonner,  he  made  a  start,  and  when 
about  two  thirds  of  the  manuscript  was  finished,  the  latter 
wrote  him  :  “  When  all  the  matter  which  is  now  in  type  shall 
have  been  published,  you  will  have  fulfilled  your  part  of  the 
contract.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the  book  brought  to  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  close,  but  I  wish  you  to  go  on  and  complete  it  as  you 
desire,  and  I  will  pay  you  $500  for  each  of  the  additional 
chapters.”  Mr.  Beecher  received,  in  all,  $30,000  for  writing 
“  Norwood.” 

This  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  character,  from  a 
recent  obituary  in  The  Nation,  is  worthy  to  ’  close  this 
sketch :  — 

“Few  men  of  his  time  had  so  much  admiration  as  was 
granted  him  ;  few  had  such  honor  and  success ;  and  few  were 
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tried  as  lie  was  in  the  fu.  n  :cc  of  adversity.  If  it  is  true  that 
never  after  this  did  he  have  the  weight,  the  inf.uence,  the 
authority  in  political  and  religious  matters  which  he  had 
before,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  after-thought  of  many  grew 
less  and  less  adverse  to  him  as  the  years  went  by.  To  many 
who  hate  1  him  for  political  or  theological  reasons,  ‘  the  great 
scandal  ’  was  a  pretext  for  despising,  for  which  they  were  not 
ungrateful.  But  many  others  (and  a  much  greater  number) 
have  not  and  never  had  a  doubt  of  his  complete  and  perfect 
innocence  of  any  serious  fault ;  and  all  who  have  any  ade¬ 
quate  appreciation  of  his  great  career  must  feel  that,  what¬ 
ever  fault  was  his,  it  was  inherent  in  a  nature  strong  and 
6weet  and  rare,  and  that  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  outweigh 
his  general  devotion  to  all  high  and  noble  ends.  ‘  They  say, 
best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults  ’ ;  and,  if  he  was  not 
moulded  out  of  his,  he  was,  in  spite  of  them,  a  man  most 
kind  and  lovable,  of  splendid  gifts,  of  generous  purpose,  and 
of  lasting  service  to  mankind.” 

Beecher,  Lyman.  Eminent  American  preacher  and  theo¬ 
logian.  Born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1775;  died,  18G3.  He 
was  successively  the  pastor  of  churches  in  East  Hampton, 
L.  I.  ;  Litchfield,  Conn. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
In  1832,  he  became  president  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
in  Cincinnati.  He  was  an  earnest  defender  of  the  Orthodox 
faith  against  Unitarianism,  a  vigorous  temperance  advocate, 
and  a  zealous  promoter  of  what  he  considered  sound  doc¬ 
trine  and  practice.  Author  of  “Sermons  on  Temperance,” 
“  Views  in  Theology,”  “  Scepticism,”  etc.  His  life  and 
letters  were  edited  and  published  by  his  son  Charles. 

Beers,  Mrs  Ethelinda  [Elliott].  Wrote  “  All  Quiet  Along 
the  Potomac,”  etc  Born  in  New  York,  1827;  died,  1870. 

Beers,  Henry  Augustine.  Literary  writer.  Born  in  New 
York,  1817. 

Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green.  Comedy,  1831,  by  Knowles. 
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Beggars’  Bush.  Comedy,  1622,  by  Fletcher. 

Beggars’  Opera.  Comic  opera,  1727,  by  Gay. 

Belisaire.  Tragedy,  1645,  by  Rotrou. 

Belisarius.  Play,  1757-1823,  by  Kemble. 

Bellamy,  Charles  Joseph.  Novelist,  author  of  “The 
Breton  Mills,”  “  Everybody’s  Lawyer,”  “  The  Way  Out,”  etc. 
Born  in  Massachusetts,  1852. 

Bellamy,  Edward.  Brother  of  preceding ;  author  of  “Dr 
Ileidenhoff’s  Process,”  “  Miss  Ludington’s  Sister,”  etc.  Bom 
in  Massachusetts,  1850. 

Belle  Arsene,  La.  Opera-comique,  1775,  by  Favart. 

Belle  Helene,  La.  Opera-comique,  1865,  by  Offenbach. 

Belle’s  Stratagem,  The.  Comedy,  1780,  by  Mrs.  Cow¬ 
ley. 

Bell,  John.  Journalist  and  essayist.  Born,  1796;  died, 
1872. 

Btllows,  Henry  Whitney.  American  clergyman  and 
writer.  Born  in  Boston,  1814;  died,  1882.  In  1838,  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  New  York.  He  was 
principal  founder  and  leading  contributor  to  The  Christian 
Inquirer.  He  published  “On  the  Treatment  of  Social  Dis¬ 
eases,”  1857  ;  “  Re-statements  of  Christian  Doctrine”  ;  “  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Public  Amusements  to  Public  Morality  ” ;  “  The  Old 
World  in  its  New  Face,”  etc 

Belshazzar.  Classical  drama,  1821,  by  Milman. 

Benjamin,  Park.  American  poet  and  journalist;  born  in 
Demerara,  Guiana,  1809  ;  died  in  New  York,  1864.  In  1837-38, 
he  edited  The  American  Monthly  Magazine  ;  in  1840,  he  became 
one  of  the  publishers  of  a  literary  journal  called  The  New 
York  World.  Author  of  “Art  in  America,”  “The  Atlantic 
Islands,”  “  Contemporary  Art  in  Europe,”  etc. 

Bennett,  James  Gordon.  American  journalist,  who  founded 
the  New  York  Herald,  in  1835.  Born  in  Scotland,  1800; 
died,  1872. 
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Bensel,  James  Berry.  Poet  and  novelist.  Born  in  New 
York,  1856. 

Benson,  Eugene  Writer  on  Art  Born  in  New  York,  1840. 

Bentham,  Jeremy.  English  philosophic  writer.  Born, 
1748 ;  died,  1832. 

Bentley,  Richard.  English  classical  writer.  Born,  1662; 
died,  1742. 

Benton,  Joel.  American  essayist.  Born,  1832;  resides  at 
Armenia,  N  Y. 

Benton,  Thomas  H  United  States  senator.  Born  in 
North  Carolina,  1782;  died,  1858.  Author  of  “A  Thirty 
Years’  View,  or  a  History  of  the  working  of  the  American 
Government  for  Thirty  Years,”  “An  Abridgment  of  the 
Debates  of  Congress,  from  1789  to  1856.” 

Berenice.  Tragedy,  1670,  by  Racine. 

Berkley,  George.  Celebrated  metaphysician;  born,  1684; 
died,  1753. 

Bertram.  Tragedy,  1816,  by  Maturin. 

Bertrand  et  Raton.  Comedy,  1833,  by  Scribe. 

Besant,  Walter.  Novelist,  colleague  of  James  Rice;  born, 
1838.  Author  of  “The  Seamy  Side,”  “  Ready  Money  Morti- 
boy,”  “  The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet,”  “  Shepherds  All  and 
Maidens  Fair,”  etc. 

Bethune,  George  Washington.  Theologian  and  poet. 
Born  in  New  York,  1805;  died,  1862. 

Betrothed,  The.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels,  pub¬ 
lished  1825,  illustrates  the  social  confusion  resulting  from 
the  long  absence  of  the  Crusaders.  The  romance  is  laid  dur¬ 
ing  the  wars  upon  the  Welsh  marches,  at  the  time  Archbishop 
Baldwin  was  preaching  a  crusade.  Historical  period,  1187. 

Better  Late  than  Never.  Comedy,  1814,  by  Andrews. 

Beverley.  Drama,  1748,  by  Saurin. 

Beverly,  Robert  Colonial  historian  of  Virginia.  Born, 
16—;  died,  1716. 
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Beyond  the  Gates.  An  imaginary  glimpse  of  the  life  after 
death,  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  When  the  author  aroused 
public  curiosity  with  her  “The  Gates  Ajar,"  published  some 
years  prior  to  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  many  people  were 
led  to  expect  from  her  gifted  pen  a  sequel,  announcing  that 
she  had  pushed  the  gates  wide  open  and  entered  the  undiscov¬ 
ered  country,  and  brought  back  a  report  of  what  it  is  like. 
The  book  reminds  one  of  “A  Little  Pilgrim,”  accredited  to 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  “  Stories  of  the  Infinite.”  It  is  written  in 
the  author’s  best  style. 

Bianca.  Tragedy,  1817,  by  Ingemaun. 

Bianca.  Opera,  1859,  by  Balfe. 

Bickerstaff’s  Burying.  Comedy,  1710,  by  Centlivre. 

Bigelow,  Jacob-  Physician  and  writer;  born  in  Sudbury, 
Mass.,  1787;  died,  1879.  Author  of  “  Florida  Bostoniensis,” 
“American  Medical  Botany,”  “The  Useful  Arts  considered 
in  Connection  with  the  Application  of  Science,”  “Discourse 
on  Self-limited  Diseases,”  “Nature  in  Disease.”  He  was 
the  founder  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery. 

Bigelow,  John.  Journalist;  born  in  New  York,  1817. 
Author  of  “  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,”  and  “William  Cul¬ 
len  Bryant,”  in  “  American  Men  of  Letters.” 

Biglow  Papers,  The.  During  the  Mexican  War,  in  1848, 
James  Russell  Lowell  began  in  the  Boston  Courier  a  series 
of  satirical  poems,  in  Yankee  dialect,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow,  and  furnished  with  an  intro¬ 
duction,  notes,  and  index,  by  the  Rev.  Homer  Wilbur.  These 
were  afterwards  collected  in  a  volume,  containing  also 
burlesque  notices  from  an  independent  press,  constituting  the 
widely  known  “Biglow'  Papers.”  The  aim  of  the  work  is 
against  slavery  and  the  war.  During  the  late  Civil  War  a 
second  series  appeared,  written  for  the  same  purpose.  These 
poems  rank  very  high  in  point  of  merit,  and  were  highly 
praised  by  critics  both  here  and  in  Europe. 
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Bijou  Perdu.  Petit  piece,  1855,  by  Adam. 

Billings.  Josh.  See  “  Shaw,  Henry.” 

Bird,  Frederick  Mayer.  Ilymnologist.  Born  ill  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1838. 

Bird,  Robert  Montgomery.  American  writer.  Born  in 
Newcastle,  Del.,  1803;  died,  1854.  Author  of  “  The  Gladia¬ 
tor  ”  and  “  Oraloosa,”  two  successful  tragedies;  “  Calavar,  a 
Romance  of  Mexico,”  “  The  Infidel,”  “  The  Adventures 
of  Robin  Day,”  “Nick  of  the  Woods,”  “Peter  Pilgrim,” 
etc. 

Birth.  Comedy,  nineteenth  century,  by  Robertson. 

Birth  of  Merlin.  Comedy,  1602,  by  Rowley. 

Bishop,  William  Henry.  Novelist;  born  in  Connecticut, 
1847.  Author  of  “  Detmold,”  “The  House  of  a  Merchant 
Prince,”  etc. 

Biter,  The.  Comedy,  1705,  by  Rowe. 

Black  Dwarf,  The.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels; 
published,  1816.  It  rehearses  a  tale  of  the  Scottish  border  dur¬ 
ing  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  just  after  Godolplun  had  effected  the 
union  of  Scotland  and  England  under  one  government,  and 
reflects  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Scottish  people  at  the  terms 
on  which  the  legislature  had  surrendered  their  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  Historical  period,  1708. 

Black-Eyed  Susan.  Nautical  drama,  1822,  by  Jerrold. 

Black  Horse,  The.  Play,  before  1620,  by  Fletcher. 

Black  Prince.  Historical  play,  1669,  by  Orrey. 

Black,  William  English  novelist;  born  in  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land,  1841.  He  has  always  had  a  fondness  for  the  study  of 
nature,  and  was  bred  an  artist  before  he  became  a  writer. 
Joseph  Hatton  says  that  he  has  none  of  the  usual  style  of 
the  conventional  literary  man  “You  might  sooner  take  him 
for  an  artillery  officer  who  had  seen  service,  a  yachtsman,  or  a 
man  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  out-door  sports  and  pas¬ 
times,  than  set  him  down  as  an  author,  and  particularly  as  a 
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novelist.”  Nor  does  he  write  like  other  men,  for  he  works 
out  the  plot  of  his  story,  even  to  minute  details,  before  he 
puts  pen  to  paper. 

Mr.  Black’s  work  has  been  sharply  criticised  by  the  journal¬ 
ists,  who  do  not  at  all  agree  as  to  its  intrinsic  merit.  When 
“  Three  Feathers  ”  appeared,  the  Saturday  Review  said  it  was 
a  very  good  book,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Spectator  called 
it  a  very  bad  one.  He  was  severely  criticised  for  ending  some 
of  his  novels  in  a  tragic  style;  and  he  recently  told  a  friend 
that  Mr.  Carnegie,  an  American  gentleman,  who  called  on  him 
some  years  ago,  said  that  just  before  he  sailed  for  England, 
he  had  a  conversation  with  President  Garfield,  aud  informed 
him  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  going  abroad.  “  You  will  see 
Mr.  Black,  then.  ’  added  the  President.  “Tell  him  lie  ought 
not  to  have  made  ‘  Macleod  of  Dare  ’  end  tragically  —  life 
itself  is  full  enough  of  tragedy.”  “  And  this  conversation,” 
said  the  author,  “could  have  occurred  only  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  he  was  shot.  ” 

Since  1875,  Mr.  Black  has  devoted  his  attention  solely  to 
writing  fiction.  His  chief  works,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appeared,  are :  “In  Silk  Attire,”  “  Kilmeny,”  “A  Daughter 
of  Heth,”  “  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,”  “  A  Princess 
of  Thule,”  “Three  Feathers,”  “Madcap  Violet,”  “Green 
Pastures  and  Piccadilly,”  “  Macleod  of  Dare,”  “  Sunrise,” 
“  Shandon  Bells.” 

Blackburn,  Henry.  English  author  of  books  of  travel; 
born,  1830. 

Blackie, John  Stewart.  Scottish  poet  and  scholar;  born, 
1809  For  thirty  years  he  was  Greek  professor  at  Edinburgh 
University.  His  “Self  Culture”  has  been  translated  into 
every  European  language. 

Blackmore,  Richard  Doddridge.  English  novelist;  born, 
1825. 

Blackness.  Comedy,  1616,  by  Jonson. 
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Blackstone,  Sir  William.  English  jurist;  born,  1723;  died, 
1780'. 

Blaine,  James  Gillespie.  Politician  and  author  of  “  Twenty 
Years  of  Congress”;  born  in  Pennsylvania,  1830;  U.  S.  sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  for  several  years.  Republican  candidate  for 
President,  1884.  Of  the  first  volume  of  his  book,  75,000  copies 
have  been  sold;  of  the  second,  over  50,000.  His  copyright 
has  netted  him  nearly  $100,000. 

Blake,  John  L.  Author  of  a  family  cyclopajdia,  and 
biographical  dictionary;  born,  New  Hampshire,  1788;  died, 
1857. 

Blake,  Wm.  English  poet;  born,  1757;  died,  1827. 

Bleak  House.  A  novel,  by  Charles  Dickens,  published  in 
1852,  in  serial  form  The  original  of  the  house  in  the  story 
was  a  tall,  exposed  brick  building,  which  the  author  had  occu¬ 
pied  as  a  summer  residence  at  Broadstairs,  a  watering-place 
on  the  coast  of  the  isle  of  Tlianet.  The  work  exhibits  the 
tedious,  vexatious  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the 
enormous  expense  of  prosecuting  a  suit  therein.  At  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  book  there  was  a  suit  before  this 
court,  which  had  been  begun  twenty  years  before;  in  which 
from  thirty  to  forty  counsel  had  been  known  to  appear  at 
one  time ;  and  in  which  the  costs  already  incurred  amounted 
to  £70,000.  It  was  a  friendly  suit,  but  was  said  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  no  nearer  a  settlement  than  when  it  was  begun.  In  this 
story  nearly  a  hundred  characters  figure,  the  most  prominent 
being:  Mr.  Bayliam  Badger,  a  London  medical  practitioner; 
his  wife;  Matthew  Bagnet,  called  Lignum  Vita: ;  his  wife, 
two  daughters,  and  a  son ;  Lawrence  Baythorn,  said  to  be  a 
portrait  of  Walter  Savage  Landor;  Mr.  Inspector  Bucket,  a 
very  competent  detective;  his  wife;  the  Right  Honorable 
William  Buffey,  M.  P. ;  Richard  Carstone,  a  suitor  in  chancery ; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Chadband,  a  large  yellow  man  with  a  fat  smile, 
and  a  general  appearance  of  having  a  good  deal  of  train-oil  in 
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his  system;  liis  wife;  Ada  Clare,  a  ward  of  Mr.  John 
Jarndyce;  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  representative  of  one  of 
the  great  English  families ;  Lady  Honoria,  his  wife ;  Miss 
Flite,  a  half -crazed  little  old  woman,  with  a  suit  in  chancery; 
Mr.  Gridley,  the  man  from  Shropshire ;  Mrs.  Guppy ;  her  son 
William,  usually  spoken  of  as  “the  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Guppy  ” ;  John  Jarndyce,  guardian  of  Richard  Carstone 
and  Ada  Clare;  Mr.  Jellyby;  Mrs.  .Telly by ;  their  daughter 
Caddy,  and  son  Peepy ;  Jo,  called  Tougliey,  a  street  sweeper ; 
Mr.  Krook,  proprietor  of  a  rag-and-bottle  shop ;  Charlotte 
Neckett,  and  others  of  the  family;  Harold  Skimpole,  a  genial 
caricature  of  Leigh  Hunt,  which  Mr.  Dickens  afterwards  re¬ 
gretted  having  drawn,  for  he  said  “  he  no  more  thought,  God 
forgive  him  !  that  the  admired  original  would  ever  be  charged 
with  the  imaginary  vices  of  the  fictitious  creature  than  he  had 
himself  ever  thought  of  charging  the  blood  of  Desdemona 
and  Othello  on  the  innocent  Academy  model  who  sat  for 
Iago’s  leg  in  the  picture  ” ;  Mrs.  Skimpole ;  Grandfather 
Smallweed ;  Esther  Summerson,  protegee  of  Mr.  Jarndyce ; 
Lawyer  Tulkinghorn;  Mr.  Turveydrop,  whom  Mr.  llotton 
says  was  always  believed  to  portray  His  Majesty  King  George 
IV.;  Prince  Turveydrop,  his  son;  Mr.  Vholes,  Richard  Car- 
stone’s  solicitor. 

Blind  Bargain.  Comedy,  1765-1841,  by  Reynolds. 

Blind  Girl.  Comedy,  1801,  by  Morton 

Blithedale  Romance,  The.  One  of  Hawthorne’s  best 
works,  the  story  of  which  is  founded  on  his  experience  while 
a  resident  at  Brook  Farm,  published  in  1852. 

The  Brook  Farm  Association,  as  it  was  popularly  called, 
was  an  attempt  to  organize  a  society  on  unselfish  principles, 
wherein  the  laborer  should  have  an  equal  standing  with  the 
gentle-born,  and  the  only  ciiterion  of  judgment  be  character. 
Those  who  were  personally  active  in  the  movement  divided 
into  three  classes.  One  party  of  these  would-be  reformers 
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established  themselves  at  Hopedale,  Mass. ;  another  settled 
in  Northampton,  Mass. ;  and  the  third  at  West  Roxbnry,  now 
part  of  Boston  Mass.  Brook  Farm,  a  tract  of  200  acres,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Charles  River,  was  purchased  in  1841,  as  the 
home  of  the  association,  by  Dr.  George  Ripley  aud  others, 
who  associated  themselves  together  as  “  Brook  Farm  Institute 
of  Education  and  Agriculture.”  The  society  was  afterwards 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  The  Brook  Farm  Phalanx. 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  movement  and  inmates  of  the  place 
were:  George  Ripley,  wife,  and  sister;  George  William 
Curtis;  Henry  D.  Thoreau  ;  Charles  A.  Dana;  Christopher  P. 
Crancli;  Wm.  Henry  Clianmng;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  W. 
F.  Dwight ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz  ;  and  others.  Theodore  Parker 
and  Margaret  Fuller  were  much  interested  in  the  experiment, 
and  frequently  visited  the  farm,  but  were  not  members.  It 
was  not  a  community,  and  the  members  were  not  called  upon 
to  divide  their  worldly  possessions  and  have  all  things  in 
common ;  hut  they  shared  the  necessary  labor  of  carrying  on 
the  place,  and  devoted  the  balance  of  their  time  to  literary 
pursuits.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  literary 
people  joined  the  society,  and  a  considerable  income  was 
derived  from  the  teaching  of  students  sent  there  to  be  edu¬ 
cated.  The  experiment  lasted  five  or  six  years,  when  it  was 
abandoned  and  the  property  was  sold  to  the  town  of  Roxbury, 
aud  converted  into  a  poor  farm.  When  no  longer  needed  for 
that  purpose,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  who,  in  18G1,  allowed  the  Second  Regiment, 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  to  camp  and  recruit  there.  It  is 
now  the  seat  of  the  Martin  Luther  Orphans’  Home. 

‘‘The  Blithedale  Romance”  must  not  be  considered  a  literal 
history  of  life  at  Brook  Farm,  nor  can  the  personages  in  the 
book  be  identified  as  actual  residents  there.  Although  it  has 
been  said  that  Hawthorne’s  “Zenobia”  is  a  portrait  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  Drake,  the  historian,  denies  the  statement, 
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and  Georgiana  Bruce  Kirby,  in  her  autobiographical  narrative, 
says  :  ‘ 1  There  was  at  the  Farm  a  pretty,  black-eyed  girl  who, 
before  coming  there,  had  been  used  as  a  clairvoyante  for  ex¬ 
amining  the  patients  of  a  certain  physician  in  Boston.  Young 
in  knowledge,  as  in  years,  she  yet  gave  the  result  of  her 
clear-seeing  in  scientific  terms.  I  never  knew  whether  her 
powers  gave  out,  or  whether  her  confessor  (for  she  was  a 
Catholic)  forbade  her  to  pursue  her  profession.  I  think  it 
was  she  who  suggested  1  Priscilla  ’  to  Hawthorne.  ‘  Zenobia.’ 
a  friend  of  Miss  [E  P.  J  Peabody,  was  a  resident  at  the  Farm.” 
Was  the  latter  Madame  Biscacianti,  the  famous  vocalist,  then 
Eliza  Ostinelli? 

Bloede,  Gertrude  (“  Stuart  Sterne”).  Author  of  “Angelo,” 
“Giorgio,”  and  other  poems;  born,  Saxony,  1S45. 

Bloody  Brother.  Tragedy,  1G39,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Blot  in  the  ’Scutcheon  Tragedy,  nineteenth  century,  by 
R.  Browning. 

Blue  Beard.  Comic  opera,  1797,  by  Sedaine. 

Blue  Beard.  Musical  spectacle,  1798,  by  Colman. 

Boadicea.  Tragedy,  1753,  by  Glover. 

Bohemian  Girl.  Opera,  1844,  by  Balfe. 

Bohemians ;  or,  Rogues  of  Paris.  Drama,  1863,  by  Ster¬ 
ling. 

Bohemienne.  Opera-comique,  1862,  by  St.  Georges. 

Boite  d’ Argent.  Comedy,  1858,  by  Dumas  fils. 

Boker,  George  Henry.  Dramatic  poet;  born,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1824.  Author  of  “  Calaynos,”  “  AnneBoleyn,”  “  Senor 
de  Guzman,”  “  Francesca  da  Rimini,”  “  Poems  of  the  War,” 
“  Book  of  the  Dead,”  etc. 

Bold  Stroke  for  a  Husband.  Comedy,  1782,  by  Mrs. 
Cowley. 

Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife.  Comedy,  1777,  by  Centlivre. 

Bolles,  Albert  Sidney.  Writer  on  political  economy ;  born, 
Connecticut,  1845. 
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Bombastes  Furioso.  Farce,  1790,  by  Rocles. 

Bon  Fils.  Comedy,  1785,  by  Florian. 

Bon  Menage.  Comedy,  1782,  by  Florian. 

Bon  Pere.  Comedy,  1783,  by  Florian. 

Bon  Ton.  Comedy,  1700,  by  Burgoyne. 

Bondman,  The.  Tragedy,  1023,  by  Massinger  and  Field. 

Bondman,  The.  Drama,  1780,  by  Cumberland. 

Bondman,  The.  Opera,  1808-70,  by  Balfe. 

Bonduca  Drama,  1G47,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Bonne  Mere.  Comedy,  1784,  by  Florian. 

Bonneville,  Captain,  The  Adventures  of.  A  tale  by 
Washington  Irving,  founded  on  manuscripts  furnished  by  the 
subject  of  the  story,  Benjamin  L.  E.  Bonneville,  an  officer  and 
traveller,  born  in  France.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
served  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  an 
expedition  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  interests  of 
John  Jacob  Astor’s  fur  trade.  The  book  first  appeared,  1837. 

Book  of  Snobs.  A  series  of  satirical  papers,  by  Thackeray, 
that  first  appeared  in  Punch,  in  1854,  and  has  been  repub¬ 
lished  in  collections  of  the  author’s  works.  In  the  introduc¬ 
tion  he  says  :  “  First  the  world  was  made ;  then,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  Snobs.”  He  defines  this  being  thus  •  “A  Snob  is  a 
man  or  woman  who  is  always  pretending  to  be  something 
better  —  especially  richer  or  more  fashionable — than  they 
are.”  The  work  treats  of  the  Snob  Royal,  Some  Respectable 
Snobs,  Military  Snobs,  Clerical  Snobs,  University  Snobs, 
Literary  Snobs,  Continental  Snobs,  Country  Snobs,  etc. 

Booth,  Mary  L.  Journalist  and  translator;  born,  Long 
Island,  1831.  Editor  of  Harper's  Bazar. 

Boston  Town.  A  sketch  of  pre-Revolutionary  Boston, 
written  for  young  readers,  by  Horace  E.  Scudder ;  published, 
1881.  Illustrated. 

Bostonians,  The.  A  novel  by  Henry  James,  Jr.,  dealing 
with  social  topics ;  published,  1880. 
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Bostwick,  Mrs.  Helen  Louise  [Barron],  Wrote  the  poem 
“Buds,  Blossoms,  and  Berries”;  born,  New  Hampshire, 
1826. 

Bdswell,  James.  Famous  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson; 
born,  Edinburgh,  1740;  died,  1795. 

Botta,  Mrs.  Anne  C.  [Lynch].  Author  of  a  valuable 
“Handbook  of  Universal  Literature,”  “Leaves  from  the 
Diary  of  a  Recluse”  ;  born  in  Vermont,  1820. 

Botta,  Vincenzo.  Author  of  “Life  of  Cavour,”  “  His¬ 
torical  Account  of  Modern  Philosophy  in  Italy,”  “Dante  as 
Philosopher,”  etc. ;  born  in  Italy,  1818. 

Boucicault,  Dion.  Dramatist;  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
1822.  His  first  play,  “  London  Assurance,”  was  brought  out 
at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1841.  Among  his  best 
dramas  are:  “The  Octoroon,”  “Old  Heads  and  Young 
Hearts,”  “The  Colleen  Bawn,”  “Love  in  a  Maze,”  “Used 
Up,”  “Janet  Pride,”  “  Conn  the  Shaughraun.” 

Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Comedy,  1670,  by  Moliere. 

Bourgeoises  a-la-Mode.  Comedy,  1654,  by  Dancourt. 

Bourse,  La.  Farce,  1856,  by  Ponsard. 

Bowen,  Mrs.  Sue  [Petigru]  [King].  Author  of  “Busy 
Moments  of  an  Idle  Woman,”  “  Sylvia’s  World,”  “Gerald 
Gray’s  Wife,”  etc. ;  born  in  South  Carolina,  1824;  died,  1875. 

Bowles,  Samuel.  Journalist;  born  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
1826 ;  died,  1877.  Trained  in  the  office  of  the  Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican.,  which  his  father  had  founded,  he  became  its  publisher 
when  it  was  a  country  weekly,  and  conducted  it  so  success¬ 
fully  that  it  became  a  thriving  daily  with  a  large  circulation, 
and  a  leading  political  organ.  His  constant  aim  was  inde¬ 
pendent  journalism,  and  the  success  he  achieved  in  a  small 
city  like  Springfield  was  phenomenal.  He  discovered  the 
talent  in  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  when  the  latter  was  an  obscure 
young  man,  and  made  him  famous  through  the  columns  of 
the  Republican  He  had  a  great  capacity  for  work,  was  very 
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industrious,  and  infused  liis  own  personality  into  his  paper 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  He  has  left  two  records  of  travel : 
“  Across  the  Continent”  and  “  Our  New  West.” 

Bowring,  Sir  John.  English  poet ;  born,  1792;  died,  1872. 
Wrote  “  Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  Night.” 

Box  and  Cox.  Farce,  1764-1838,  by  Morton. 

Box  Lobby  Challenge.  Comedy,  1794,  by  Cumberland. 

Boy  at  Mugby,  The.  A  tale  by  Charles  Dickens,  originally 
published  in  18GG,  as  part  of  Mugby  Junction.,  the  extra  Christ¬ 
mas  number  of  All  the  Year  Bound. 

Boyd,  Andrew  K.  H.  Scottish  essayist;  born,  1825. 
Wrote  “Essays  by  a  Country  Parson, ”  etc. 

Boyd,  James  R.  Author  of  “Elements  of  Rhetoric,” 
“Literary  Criticism,”  “Moral  Philosophy,”  etc.  Born  in 
New  York,  1804. 

Boyesen,  Hjalmar  Hjorth.  Norwegian  novelist  and  poet; 
born,  1848.  Chief  works:  “A  Norseman’s  Pilgrimage,” 
“  Tales  from  Two  Hemispheres,”  “  A  Daughter  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines,”  “  Guunar.” 

Boyse,  Samuel.  Irish  poet;  born  in  Dublin,  1708;  died, 
1749,  in  extreme  poverty.  Though  considered  a  man  of  great 
talent  by  contemporaries,  his  dissolute  habits  prevented  him 
from  achieving  success ;  and  so  reduced  did  he  become  before 
his  death,  that  he  kept  in  bed  for  six  weeks,  and  wrote  with 
his  knee  for  a  desk  and  his  arm  thrust  through  a  hole  in  the 
blanket,  because  he  had  no  shirt ;  and  when  at  length  his 
friends  made  up  a  subscription  for  his  relief,  he  spent  the 
proceeds  in  dissipation.  Out  of  pity,  some  friends  employed 
him  to  translate  one  of  Fenelon’s  works;  and,  to  their 
astonishment,  he  married  on  the  strength  of  the  royalty  he 
was  to  receive  from  his  work. 

Brace,  Charles  Loring.  Author  of  “  Norsefolk,”  “  Home 
Life  in  Germany,”  “  Gesta  Christi,”  etc.  Born  in  Connect¬ 
icut,  1826. 
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Bracebridge  Hall;  or,  The  Humorist.  A  medley  by  Geof¬ 
frey  Crayon,  Gent.  This  is  the  full  title  of  one  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving’s  most  finished  descriptive  works.  It  was 
written  during  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  published  in  London, 
by  Murray,  in  1822.  It  is  not  a  romance,  but  a  relation  of 
incidents  founded  on  his  own  experience  while  the  honored 
guest  of  just  such  an  English  family  as  he  describes.  The 
author  himself  says  of  the  book  :  “  I  am  not  writing  a  novel, 
and  have  nothing  of  intricate  plot  or  marvellous  adventure 
to  promise  the  reader.  The  hall  of  which  I  treat  has,  for 
aught  I  know,  neither  trap-door,  nor  sliding-panel,  nor 
donjon-keep  ;  and  indeed  appears  to  have  no  mystery  about  it. 
The  family  is  a  worthy,  well-meaning  family,  that,  in  all 
probability,  will  eat  and  drink  and  go  to  becl  and  get  up  reg¬ 
ularly,  from  one  end  of  my  work  to  the  other.”  The  reader 
will  find  in  this  book  some  of  the  graceful  author’s  finest 
writing  and  most  exquisite  passages ;  and  the  Christmas 
chapters  of  “  The  Sketch  Book”  contain  a  key  to  the  leading 
passages  of  the  Bracebridge  household. 

Brackenridge,  Hugh  Henry.  American  humorist;  born, 
1748;  died,  1816. 

Bradamante.  Tragedy,  1580,  by  Gamier. 

Bradstreet,  Mrs.  Anne  [Dudley].  New  England  colonial 
poet;  born  in  Northampton,  Eng.,  1612;  died,  1672.  She 
was  the  first  literary  woman  of  the  New  World,  and  of 
good  family,  being  a  daughter  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley, 
and  wife  of  Simon  Bradstreet,  secretary  of  the  colony. 
Her  only  competitors  for  literary  pre-eminence  in  New 
England  were  the  author  of  the  “Bay  Psalm  Book,”  and 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  author  of  the  “  Simple  Cobler  of 
Aggawam.”  She  was  a  learned  woman  for  the  times,  and 
aimed  apparently  to  embody  philosophy  and  religion  in  ten- 
syllabled  verse.  Samples  of  her  style  will  be  found  in  the 
dialogues  between  Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water;  Choler, 
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Bloocl,  Melancholy,  and  Phlegm ;  and  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece, 
Rome. 

Mrs.  Bradstreet  appeared  to  feel  that  her  contemporaries 
did  not  consider  writing  poetry  as  proper  work  for  a  New 
England  housewife  in  those  times,  for  she  wrote  :  — 

“  I  am  obnoxious  to  each  carping  tongue 
Who  says  my  hand  a  needle  better  fits, 

A  poet’s  pen  all  scorn  I  should  thus  wrong. 

For  such  despite  they  cast  on  female  wits : 

If  what  I  do  prove  well,  it  won’t  advance, 

They  ’ll  say  it ’s  stol’n,  or  else  it  was  by  chance.” 

Bravo,  The.  Drama,  1833,  by  Buckstone. 

Bravo,  The.  One  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper’s  later  novels, 
published  in  1831. 

Breach  of  Promise.  Comedy,  nineteenth  century,  by 
Robertson.  „ 

Breen’s  (Dr.)  Practice.  A  novel  of  New  England  life.  Dr. 
Breen  is  a  woman  of  the  modern  type  of  Puritanism.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  stories  by  W.  D.  Howells,  published,  1881. 

Bremer,  Frederika.  Swedish  novelist;  born  in  Finland, 
1802;  died,  18G6.  Her  chief  works  were  translated  into 
English  by  Mary  Howitt. 

Brewer,  Thomas  Mayo.  Writer  on  ornithology;  born, 
in  Massachusetts,  1821 ;  died,  1880. 

Bride,  The.  Play,  1808,  by  Korner. 

Bride  of  Lammermoor,  The.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley) 
novels ;  published,  1819.  It  is  a  tragedy  laid  in  Scotland  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  a  story  of  political 
significance.  The  opera  of  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor”  is 
founded  on  the  incidents  of  this  story.  Historical  period, 
1700. 

Bride  of  Messina.  Tragedy,  1803,  by  Schiller. 

Brides  of  Aragon,  The.  Tragedy,  1823,  by  Beer. 
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Bride’s  Tragedy,  The.  Tragedy,  1822,  by  Beddoes. 

Brier  Cliff.  Drama,  1842,  by  Geo.  Morris. 

Briggs,  Charles  Frederick.  Journalist;  born  iu  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  1804;  died  in  New  York,  1877.  When  Putnam's  Maga¬ 
zine  was  started,  in  1852,  he  was  associate  editor  with  Parke 
Godwin,  and  later  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  is  a  tale  of  the  great 
panic,  entitled  ‘ 1  Harry  Franco.”  To  him  Lowell  inscribed  ‘  ‘  A 
Fable  for  Critics,”  which  contains  this  tribute  :  — 

“  There  comes  Harry  Franco,  and,  as  he  draws  near, 

You  ’ll  find  that ’s  a  smile  which  you  took  for  a  sneer ; 

One  half  contradicts  t’other;  his  wont 

Is  to  say  very  sharp  things  and  do  very  blunt; 

His  manner ’s  as  hard  as  his  feelings  are  tender, 

And  a  sortie  he  ’ll  make  when  he  means  to  surrender; 

He ’s  in  joke  half  the  time  when  he  seems  to  he  sternest, 

When  he  seems  to  be  joking,  be  sure  he ’s  in  earnest; 

He  has  common-sense. in  a  way  that’s  uncommon, 

Hates  humbug  and  cant,  loves  his  friends  like  a  woman. 

Builds  his  dislikes  of  cards  and  his  friendships  of  oak, 

Loves  a  prejudice  better  than  aught  but  a  joke, 

Is  half  upright  Quaker,  half  downright  Come  outer, 

Loves  Freedom  too  well  to  go  stark  mad  about  her; 

Quite  artless  himself  is  a  lover  of  art. 

Shuts  you  out  of  his  secrets  and  into  his  heart, 

And  though  not  a  poet,  yet  all  must  admire 
In  his  letters  of  Pinto  his  skill  on  the  liar.” 

Brinton,  Daniel  Garrison.  American  writer ;  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  1837.  Author  of  “The  Myths  of  the  New 
World,”  “The  Religious  Sentiment,”  “American  Hero- 
Myths,”  “Aboriginal  American  Authors,”  etc.  Editor  of 
“The  Maya  Chronicles,”  and  “The  Comedy-Ballet  of 
Giieguence.” 

Bristed,  Charles  Astor.  Author  of  miscellaneous  works; 
born,  New  York,  1820;  died,  1874. 

Britannicus.  Tragedy,  1CG9,  by  Racine. 
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Britton,  John.  Author  of  the  “  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,”  as  well  as  of  several  valuable  works  on  architecture ; 
was  born  in  a  mud-cabin  in  Wiltshire,  and  was  for  years  a 
bar-tender. 

Brodhead,  John  Romeyn.  Historian  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  born,  1814;  died,  1873. 

Broken  Heart  Tragedy,  1633,  by  Ford. 

Bronte,  Charlotte  (“  Currer  Bell”).  English  novelist ;  born 
in  Thornton,  Yorkshire,  1816;  died,  1855.  Early  poverty  and 
suffering  saddened  her  life,  and  made  her  a  physical  dwarf. 
In  1848,  under  her  nom  deplume ,  “  Currer  Bell,”  she  published 
“Jane  Eyre,”  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  novels  of 
the  century.  In  1850,  the  Edinburgh  lleview  said  of  it:  “It 
is  certain  that  for  many  years  there  has  been  no  work  of  such 
power,  piquancy,  and  originality.”  Subsequently  she  pub¬ 
lished  “Shirley”  and  “  Villette.”  In  1852,  she  married  a 
curate  named  Arthur  B  Nicholls  “No  one  in  her  time,” 
says  Blackwood,  “  has  grasped  with  such  extraordinary 
force  the  scenes  and  circumstances  through  which  her  story 
moved,  or  thrown  so  strong  an  individual  life  into  place 
and  locality.  Her  passionate  and  fearless  nature,  her  wild, 
warm  heart,  are  transfused  into  the  magic  world  she  has 
created,  —  a  world  which  no  one  can  enter  without  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  irresistible  fascination  of  her  personal  influence.” 

Brooke,  Augustus  Stopford.  Clerical  writer;  born  in 
Dublin,  1832.  Author  of  “  Life  of  E.  W.  Robertson,”  “  Free¬ 
dom  in  the  Church  of  England,”  “Christ  in  Modern  Life,” 
“  Theology  in  the  English  Poets,”  sermons,  etc. 

Brooks,  Charles  T.  Eminent  German  scholar  and  trans¬ 
lator;  born,  Massachusetts,  1813;  died,  1883. 

Brooks,  Erastus.  Journalist;  editor  of  the  New  York 
Express;  born,  Maine,  1815. 

Brooks,  James  Gordon.  Poet  and  editor ;  born,  New  York, 
1801 ;  died,  1841. 
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Brooks,  Mrs.  Maria  [Gowen].  Called  “  Maria  del  Deci¬ 
de  nti”  by  Southey.  Poet;  born  in  Medford,  Mass.,  1795; 
died  in  Matanzas,  1845.  In  1820,  she  published  “  Judith, 
Esther,  and  other  Poems”;  in  1825,  “  Zophiel,  or  the  Bride 
of  Seven,”  which  was  highly  praised  by  Southey,  who  spoke 
of  Mrs.  Brooks  as  “  the  most  impassioned  and  most  imagina¬ 
tive  of  all  poetesses.”  After  her  husband’s  death,  in  1823, 
she  resided  in  Cuba. 

Brooks,  Nathan  Covington.  Author  and  teacher;  born, 
1809.  In  1848,  he  became  principal  of  Baltimore  Female 
College.  His  works  are  text-books,  a  valuable  history  of  the 
Mexican  War,  and  poems. 

Brooks,  Phillips.  Episcopalian  clergyman ;  born  in  Boston, 
1835.  Harvard  graduate,  1855 ;  studied  for  the  ministry  at 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria,  Ya.  In 
1859,  he  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  in  18G2,  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
the  same  city.  In  1869,  he  began  his  labors  in  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  one  of  the  old  historic  churches  of  New  England. 
The  building  in  which  he  preached  during  the  first  years  of 
his  Boston  pastorate  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1872  ; 
and  he  now  occupies  one  of  the  finest  church  edifices  in 
America,  built  in  1877.  He  is  one  of  the  most  noted  living 
American  pulpit  orators,  and  a  leader  in  religious  thought. 
Several  volumes  of  his  sermons  have  been  published,  and  are 
widely  read. 

Brother  Jacob.  One  of  the  minor  tales  of  “  George  Eliot,” 
written  in  1860. 

Brother  Sam.  Comedy,  nineteenth  century,  by  Oxenford, 
Sothern,  and  Buckstone. 

Brother  and  Sister.  Tragedy,  1633,  by  Ford. 

Brothers,  The.  Play,  1642,  by  Shirley. 

Brothers,  The.  Tragedy,  1752,  by  Young. 

Brothers,  The.  Comedy,  1769,  by  Cumberland. 
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Brougham,  John.  Author  of  over  a  hundred  successful 
comedies  and  farces;  born,  Ireland,  1814;  died,  America, 
1880.  His  life  was  published  by  Wm.  Winter. 

Brougham,  Lord  Henry.  Orator  and  writer;  born,  1779; 
died,  1868.  Chief  works:  “Eloquence  of  the  Ancients,” 
“  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters,”  “  Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the 
Time  of  George  III.,”  “Political  Philosophy,”  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Beview. 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden.  Father  of  American  novelists; 
born  in  Philadelphia,  1771,  of  Quaker  ancestors,  who  came 
thither  with  Wm.  Penn;  died,  1810.  He  was  a  writer  of 
pronounced  ability,  and  produced  “  Weiland,  or  the  Trans¬ 
formation,”  1798;  “  Ormond,  or  the  Secret  Witness,”  1799 ; 
“Arthur  Mervyn,”  1800;  “Clara  Howard,”  1801;  “Jane 
Talbot,”  1804.  In  1799  and  1800,  lie  edited  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zineimd  American  Beview  ;  and  a  few  years  later  he  founded 
The  Litera  y  Magazine  and  American  Begister. 

Brown,  John  W.  Author  of  “Christmas  Bells,”  etc.; 
born,  New  York,  1814;  died,  1849. 

Brown,  Samuel  Gilman.  Biographer;  born,  Maine,  1813. 

Browne,  Charles  Farrar  (“Artemus  Ward  ”).  An  American 
humorist;  born  in  Maine,  1834;  died,  1867.  He  belonged  to 
the  school  of  the  present  generation,  with  whom  will  be 
always  associated  “  Mark  Twain,”  Bret  Harte,  “  Petroleum  Y. 
Nasby,”  “  Josh  Billings,”  and  the  Man  of  the  Danbury  News. 
When  B.  P.  Shillaber,  “Mrs.  Partington,”  was  editor  of 
The  Carpet  Bag ,  Browne,  then  a  shrewd,  verdant,  good- 
natured  printer,  became  connected  with  the  office.  At  that 
time  he  gave  no  sign  of  being  in  auy  way  remarkable,  but 
was  fond  of  joking  with  his  associates,  and  now  and  then 
wrote  a  short  article,  over  the  signature  of  “Lieut.  Chub.” 
These  soon  attracted  attention,  and  one  in  particular  was 
intensely  funny ;  it  described  the  battle  of  Yorktown  as  the 
programme  of  a  country  muster,  where  General  Washington, 
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being  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  ‘ 1  got  licked  ”  He  soon 
left  the  paper  for  New  York,  where  he  became  a  city  buck, 
associating  with  Henry  Clapp  in  editing  Vanity  Fair,  and 
dining  at  PfafTs  with  Ada  Clare  and  the  Bohemians.  Soon 
after  this,  lie  started  out  on  his  lecturing  rour,  travelling  as 
“  Artemus  Ward.”  As  a  speaker  he  was  in  no  way  remark¬ 
able  except  for  drollery,  and  one  of  the  “  drawing”  devices 
used  by  him  was  his  peculiar  show-bills,  which,  in  addition 
to  bad  spelling  and  straggling  letters,  were  apt  to  contain 
some  such  announcement  as  this:  “  N.  B.  —  Mr.  Ward  will 
pay  no  debts  of  his  own  contracting.”  On  the  lecture  plat¬ 
form  he  usually  appeared  with  a  whip  in  his  hand.  It  is 
related  of  Browne,  that  he  sat  in  the  office  of  his  publisher, 
George  AY.  Carleton,  one  day,  leisurely  puffing  a  cigar,  when  a 
telegram  was  handed  him  from  San  Francisco.  It  proved  to 
be  from  Maguire,  the  manager  of  the  Opera  House  in  that 
city,  and  read :  “  What  will  you  take  for  two  nights  in  Cali¬ 
fornia?”  “Return  this  answer,”  he  said  to  the  boy: 
“  Brandy  and  water.  A.  Ward.”  His  published  works  are: 
“Artemus  Ward:  his  Book,”  “Artemus  Ward  among  the 
Mormons,”  “  Artemus  Ward  in  London.” 

Browne,  John  Ross.  Irish  humorist;  born,  1817;  died, 
1875. 

Brownell,  Henry  H.  Writer  of  war  songs;  born  in 
Rhode  Island,  1820;  died,  1872. 

Browning,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett.  One  of  the  most  gifted 
female  poets  of  the  world;  born  in  Herefordshire,  Eng  , 
1809  ;  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  1861.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
an  opulent  London  merchant,  and  was  highly  educated.  She 
began  to  write  verses  at  ten;  her  first  published  poem 
was  “  The  Battle  of  Marathon”;  and  in  1826  she  published 
a  volume  entitled  “  Essay  on  Mind,  and  other  Poems  ”  In 
1838,  “The  Seraphim  and  other  Poems”  appeared;  and 
about  that  time  she  contributed  to  the  Athenaeum  a  series 
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of  able  critical  papers  on  the  Greek  Christian  poets.  “The 
Romaunt  of  the  Page”  appeared  in  1839;  “The  Drama  of 
Exile,”  1840;  “  Casa  Guidi  Windows,”  1851;  “  Aurora  Leigh,” 
1856.  The  latter  and  “  Casa  Guidi  Windows  ”  rank  as  her 
greatest  works. 

On  account  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  brother  who  was 
drowned,  Miss  Barrett  shut  herself  up  in  a  darkened  room 
for  several  years,  but  was  delivered  from  her  solitude  by  the 
young  poet,  Robert  Browning,  to  whom  she  was  married  in 
1846.  It  is  said  that  by  the  blunder  of  a  servant  he  was 
ushered  unbidden  into  her  presence,  and  fell  in  love  at  sight. 
Their  mutual  attachment  completely  changed  her  life,  and 
after  marriage  they  immediately  took  up  their  residence  in 
Italy.  She  says  of  this  event :  — 

“  The  face  of  all  the  world  is  changed,  I  think, 

Since  lirst  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  thy  soul 
Move  still,  oh,  still  beside  me,  as  they  stole 
Betwixt  me  and  the  dreadful  outer  brink 
Of  obvious  death,  where  I  who  thought  to  sink 
Was  caught  up  into  love,  and  taught  the  whole 
Of  life  in  a  new  rhythm.” 

And  at  length, 

“  As  brighter  ladies  do  not  count  it  strange 
For  love  to  give  up  acres  and  degree, 

I  yield  the  grave  for  thy  sake,  and  exchange 
My  uear,  sweet  view  of  Heaven,  for  earth  and  thee.” 

Browning,  Robert.  English,  poet;  born  in  Camberwell, 
a  suburb  of  London,  1812.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
wrote  “  Paracelsus,”  a  poem  which  attracted  much  attention; 
and  two  years  later  he  published  “  Strafford,”  which  was  not 
successful.  Among  his  chief  works  are :  a  drama  called 
“The  Blot  in  the  ’Scutcheon,”  which  appeared  in  1843; 
“  Pippa  Passes  ”  and  “  The  Ring  and  the  Book,”in  1868,  The 
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earlier  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Italy ;  and  though  now 
a  resident  of  his  native  country,  he  is  a  stranger  to  most  of 
the  common  people.  He  is  considered  by  some  critics  one  of 
the  greatest  living  poets,  though  his  style  is  not  easily  under¬ 
stood,  and  he  is  not  popular  with  the  masses. 

The  study  of  his  works  has  recently  been  popularized  in 
this  country,  and  Prof.  Corson  has  published  a  helpful  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  his  poetry. 

Brownson,  Orestes  Augustus.  A  theological  writer  and 
philosopher;  born  in  Vermont,  1803;  died,  1876.  In  1838, 
he  established  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  ;  in  1817,  he  pub¬ 
lished  “  Charles  Elwood,  or  the  Infidel  Converted  ”;  in  1814, 
he  founded  Brownson’ s  Quarterly  Review.  His  later  publica¬ 
tions  were:  “The  Spirit  Rapper,”  1851;  “The  Convert,” 
1857 ;  “  The  American  Republic,  its  Constitution,  Tendencies, 
and  Destiny,”  1865;  “Liberalism  and  the  Church,”  1869; 
“  Leaves  from  my  Experience.” 

Bruce,  Wallace.  Poet  and  lecturer;  fyorn  in  New  York, 
1841. 

Brutus.  Tragedy,  about  1690,  by  Miss  Bernard. 

Brutus.  Tragedy,  1730,  by  Voltaire. 

Brutus,  Junius.  Tragedy,  1783,  by  Alfieri. 

Brutus,  Junius.  Tragedy,  1828,  by  Andrieux. 

Brutus,  Lucius  Junius.  Tragedy,  1079,  by  Lee. 

Brutus,  Lucius  Junius.  Tragedy,  1781,  by  Duncombe. 

Brutus,  Marcus.  Tragedy,  1783,  by  Alfieri. 

Brutus  and  Cassius.  Tragedy,  1764-1811,  by  Chenier. 

Brutus;  or,  The  Fall  of  Tarquin.  Tragedy,  1820,  by 
Payne. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen.  An  eminent  American  poet  and 
journalist;  born  in  Cummington,  Mass.,  Nov.  3,  1791,  died 
in  New  York,  June  12,  1878.  Bryant’s  father  was  anxious 
that  he  should  be  a  doctor,  and  the  schools  tried  to  make 
him  a  lawyer,  but  Mother  Nature  chose  him  for  her  inter- 
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preter,  and  at  an  early  age  took  liim  into  her  own  secret  place. 
In  boyhood  he  was  extremely  frail  and  had  an  abnormally 
large  head,  which  troubled  his  father,  and  taxed  his  skill  as 
a  physician  to  devise  a  way  of  reducing  its  size.  To  do  this, 
he  had  the  young  poet  immersed  every  morning  in  a  spring  of 
clear,  cold  water,  by  two  medical  students,  the  boy  “kicking 
lustily  at  this  matutinal  dose  of  hydropathy.” 

Bryant’s  ‘  ‘  was  the  first  adequate  poetic  voice  of  the  solemn 
New  England  spirit,”  George  William  Curtis  tells  us ;  and  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  hills,  in  the  heroic  Puritan  traditions  of 
sacrifice  and  endurance,  in  the  daily  life  saddened  by  impres¬ 
sions  and  awful  theological  dogmas,  in  the  hard  circumstances 
of  the  pioneer  household,  the  contest  with  the  wilderness,  the 
grim  legends  of  Indians  and  war,  have  we  not  some  outward 
clew  to  the  strain  of  “  Thanatopsis”?  His  literary  career  has 
justly  been  called  contemporaneous  with  the  whole  growth  of 
American  literature. 

Bryant  was  only  twelve  when  he  began  the  first  versified 
writings  that  found  their  way  into  print.  The  Hampshire 
Gazette  of  March  18,  1807,  contained  several  clever 
“Enigmas,”  which  he  wrote  in  imitation  of  the  Latin 
writers,  a  translation  from  Horace,  and  a  copy  of  verses 
written  for  a  school  recitation.  Tn  the  same  year,  President 
Jefferson  having  laid  an  embargo  on  American  shipping,  Mas¬ 
ter  Bryant  warmly  denounced  the  act  in  a  satire,  entitled 
“The  Embargo;  or,  Sketches  of  the  Times,”  which  was 
printed  in  Boston  at  his  father’s  expense,  in  1808.  It  had 
many  readers,  but  there  was  a  general  doubt  expressed  about 
it  being  the  work  of  a  country  lad  of  thirteen.  After  this  he 
was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  in 
which  “  The  Genius  of  Columbia  ’’appeared  in  January,  1810, 
and  “  An  Ode  for  the  Fourth  of  July,”  in  1812. 

“  The  Bryant  Homestead  Book”  intimates  that  Cumming- 
ton  scenery  and  Kirke  White’s  sad  poetry  had  a  great  influ- 
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ence  on  tlie  tone  of  “  Thanatopsis,”  the  notable  product  of 
Bryant’s  muse,  when  he  was  eighteen,  a  poem  which,  highly 
as  it  has  been  rated,  the  author  did  not  consider  by  any  means 
his  best.  His  next  important  productions  were,  “  The  Yellow 
Violet  ”  and  “  Inscription  for  the  Entrance  to  a  Wood.”  “  To 
a  Waterfowl”  was  written  in  his  twentieth  year,  at  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  the  seat  of  the  State  Normal  School.  The 
Genevieve  to  whom  he  addressed  “  the  chilly  little  song,” 
beginning,  “  Soon  as  the  glazed  and  gleaming  snow,”  the  ideal 
poem  beginning,  “  O  fairest  of  the  rural  maids,”  “  The  Fu¬ 
ture  Life,”  and  “  The  Life  that  is,”  was  Miss  Frances  Fair- 
child,  of  Great  Barrington,  whom  he  married;  and  the  poem 
“  October,  18G6,”  embalms  her  memory. 

“Thanatopsis”  was  originally  published  in  the  North 
American  Review,  which  did  not  in  that  case  prove  to  be  what 
Dr.  Holmes  once  styled  it,  “the  Mount  Auburn  of  litera¬ 
ture,  affording  a  most  beautiful  mausoleum  wherein  an  article 
could  be  buried  decently,  wrapped  in  the  cerements  of  that 
eminently  well  printed,  that  eminently  good,  that  eminently 
respectable,  and  that  eminently  uncirculated  quarterly.”  It 
was  managed  at  that  time  by  a  number  of  young  literary 
gentlemen,  who  took  the  name  of.  “The  North  American 
Club.”  One  of  this  coterie  was  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  who 
read  young  Bryant’s  contribution,  and  was  so  struck  with  its 
excellence  that  he  doubted  whether  its  author  was  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  in  this  opinion  his  associates  are  understood  to  have 
concurred.  While  they  were  hesitating  about  its  acceptance, 
he  was  told  that  the  writer  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Senate.  (Bryant’s  father  was  in  the  Senate  about  that 
time.)  Dana  went  to  the  State  House,  when  a  tall,  middle- 
aged  man,  with  a  businesslike  look,  was  pointed  out  to  him 
as  Senator  Bryant ;  but,  satisfied  that  such  a  man  could  not 
be  the  poet  he  sought,  Dana  went  away,  without  seeking  an 
interview,  and  did  not  discover  the  authorship  of  the  “  Con- 
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templation  of  Death,”  until  Mr.  Bryant  delivered  his  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  poem,  “The  Ages,”  at  Harvard,  in  1821. 

“  A  Winter  Piece  ”  contains  a  series  of  woodland  pictures 
which  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  language.  The 
“  Hymn  of  Death”  concludes  with  a  touching  tribute  to  the 
worth  of  the  author’s  father,  who  died  while  he  was  writing 
it.  Bryant’s  sense  of  the  aboriginal  element  in  this  country 
appears  in  “  The  Indian  Girl’s  Lament,”  “  An  Indian  Story,” 
and  “An  Indian  at  the  Burial-Place  of  his  Fathers  ”  The 
Hellenic  element  predominates  in  “  The  Massacre  at  Scio,” 
and  “  The  Song  of  the  Greek  Amazon.”  “  The  Rivulet”  ran 
through  the  grounds  of  the  old  homestead  at  Cummington. 
The  pure  poetic  element  strongly  appears  in  “March,” 
“  After  a  Tempest,”  “  The  Murdered  Traveller,”  “  Hymn  to 
the  North  Star,”  “  A  Forest  Hymn,”  and  “June.” 

Some  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  literary  friends  discovered  his  talent 
for  writing,  while  he  was  drudging  in  a  law  office  with  indif¬ 
ferent  success,  and,  to  transplant  him  into  a  more  congenial 
atmosphere,  procured  literary  employment  for  him  in  New 
York ;  and  about  1825,  he  was  appointed  assistant  editor  of  a 
projected  periodical  called  the  New  York  Beview  and  Athe¬ 
naeum,  Magazine.  It  did  not  live  many  months,  and  after 
leading  a  precarious  life  for  some  time,  Bryant  became  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Evening  Post,  an  influential  daily,  on 
which  he  worked  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  which  he 
moulded  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  his  own  high  ideal. 

Though  his  fame  rests  on  his  poetry,  Bryant  wrote  masterly 
prose,  and  in  1832,  he  published  two  excellent  stories,  “  Med- 
field”  and  the  “  Skeleton’s  Cave.”  The  second  collection  of 
his  poems  appeared  in  1832,  and  Washington  Irving,  then  the 
idol  of  English  readers,  was  asked  to  try  and  find  an  English 
publisher  for  them ;  but  all  the  houses  declined,  and  Irving  at 
length  found  a  bookseller,  named  Andrews,  who  agreed  to 
undertake  a  reprint,  if  Irving  would  put  his  own  valuable 
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name  on  tlie  title-page  as  editor.  To  this  the  father  of 
American  humor  at  last  consented,  although  he  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bryant.  The  reprint  was  not  a 
success,  and  Andrews  came  to  Mr.  Irving,  one  day,  in  an  un¬ 
happy  state  of  mind,  declaring  that  the  hook  would  ruin  him, 
unless  one  or  more  changes  were  made  in  the  text.  He 
pointed  out  the  couplet  in  the  “  Song  of  Marion’s  Men,”  that 
reads :  — 

“  The  British  soldier  trembles, 

"When  Marion's  name  is  told.” 


“  That  won’t  do  at  all,  you  know,  Mr.  Irving,”  said  the 
bookseller.  And  to  save  the  proverbial  valor  of  John  Bull, 
the  good-natured  editor”  changed  the  first  line  to 

“  The  foeman  trembles  in  his  camp.” 

Bryant  was  not  a  voluminous  writer,  as  the  phrase  goes. 
The  entire  body  of  his  collected  works  is  not  large  for  the 
product  of  a  long  lifetime.  One  volume  of  moderate  size 
would  contain  all  his  poems ;  but  the  little  he  has  left  is  well 
written,  and  free  from  all  faults  of  carelessness  or  haste. 
Besides  his  original  contributions,  he  has  left  a  translation  of 
Homer  of  great  value,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  is  said 
to  have  sought  solace  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  The 
“  History  of  the  United  States,”  which  purports  to  have  been 
written  by  him,  was  compiled  by  Sidney  Howard  Gay,  in 
whose  ability  Mr.  Bryant  confided,  while  he  himself  contrib¬ 
uted  a  general  introduction,  and  read  carefully  the  proofs  of 
all  the  pages  issued  before  his  death.  He  also  stood  sponsor 
for  ‘‘Picturesque  America,”  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
for  which  he  did  the  same  service  as  for  the  history. 

Bryant  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  delivering  discourses  on 
the  lives  and  writings  of  eminent  men,  and  was  always  in 
request  after  the  death  of  his  contemporaries.  He  paid  such 
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public  tributes  to  Cooper,  Irving,  and  Cole  the  painter ;  and 
assisted  at  the  dedication,  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  of  the 
Morse,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Halleck,  and  Mazzini  monuments. 

Besides  a  winter  residence  in  New  York  City,  Bryant  had  a 
lovely  summer  home  in  tiie  village  of  Roslyu,  L.  I.,  to  which 
he  gave  the  rustic  name  of  ‘  ‘  Cedarmere  ” ;  he  also  retained 
the  old  homestead  at  Cummington,  and  often  spent  a  summer 
vacation  there. 

One  of  Bryant’s  most  agreeable  characteristics  was  his  ac¬ 
cessibility  and  kindliness  toward  younger  and  obscurer  men, 
and  his  fatherly  care  for  those  in  his  employ.  No  artilicial 
dignity  hedged  him  about  in  house  or  office,  and  he  was  quick 
to  recognize  merit  in  others,  and  assist  worthy  aspirants  for 
literary  recognition.  A  young  man  from  the  Berkshire  hills, 
near  his  native  town,  once  obtained  a  position  in  the  counting- 
room  of  the  Evening  Post ,  but  had  not  been  long  in  the  city 
before  he  succumbed  to  the  temptations  that  beset  young  men 
so  situated.  Mr.  Bryant  found  that  he  was  getting  unsteady, 
and  in  a  gentle  way  gave  him  the  timely  advice  that,  as  the 
youth  afterwards  acknowledged,  saved  him  from  ruin. 

The  poet  was  fond  of  company,  was  an  excellent  presiding 
officer  at  public  meetings  and  dinners,  and  was  a  great  favorite 
on  that  account. 

Bryant,  though  delicate  as  a  boy,  and  never  of  rugged 
physique,  enjoyed  during  a  long  life  remarkably  good  health, 
which  he  attributed  to  temperate  living  and  working,  and 
regular  habits  in  all  things.  In  an  article  on  the  subject,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Journal  of  Health ,  in  1871,  he  says:  “I  rise 
early.  [His  hour  was  five  in  summer,  half  an  hour  later  in 
winter.]  Immediately,  with  very  little  incumbrance  of 
clothing,  I  begin  a  series  of  exercises,  for  the  most  part  de¬ 
signed  to  expand  the  chest,  and  at  the  same  time  call  into 
action  all  the  muscles  and  articulations  of  the  body.  .  .  . 
After  a  full  hour,  and  sometimes  more,  passed  in  this  manner, 
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I  bathe  from  head  to  foot.  .  .  .  After  my  bath,  if  breakfast 
be  not  ready,  I  sit  down  to  my  studies  till  I  am  called.  My 
breakfast  is  a  simple  one  —  hominy  and  milk,  or,  in  place  of 
hominy,  brown  bread  or  oat  meal  or  wheaten  grits,  and,  in 
the  season,  baked  sweet  apples ;  but  animal  food  I  never  take 
at  breakfast.  Tea  and  coffee  I  never  touch  at  any  time. 
Sometimes  I  take  a  cup  of  chocolate.  .  .  .  After  breakfast  I 
occupy  myself  for  a  time  with  my  studies,  and  then,  when  in 
town,  I  walk  down  to  the  office  of  the  Evening  Post,  nearly 
three  miles  distant,  and  after  about  three  hours,  return,  al¬ 
ways  walking,  whatever  be  the  state  of  the  weather.  In  the 
country  I  am  engaged  in  literary  tasks  until  a  feeling  of  weari¬ 
ness  drives  me  out  in  the  open  air,  and  I  go  upon  my  farm  or 
into  the  garden  and  prune  the  trees,  or  perform  some  other 
work  about  them  which  they  need,  and  then  go  back  to  my 
books.  I  do  not  often  drive  out,  preferring  to  walk.  In  the 
country  I  dine  early,  and  it  is  only  at  that  meal  that  I  take 
either  meat  or  fish,  and  of  these  but  a  moderate  quantity, 
making  my  dinner  mostly  of  vegetables.  At  the  meal  which 
is  called  tea,  I  only  take  a  little  bread  and  butter,  with  fruit, 
if  it  be  on  the  table.  In  town,  where  I  dine  later,  I  take  but 
two  meals  a  day.  Fruit  makes  a  considerable  part  of  my 
diet,  and  I  eat  it  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  without  incon¬ 
venience.  My  drink  is  water ;  yet  I  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
take  a  glass  of  wine.  I  never  meddle  with  tobacco,  except  to 
quarrel  with  its  use.  That  I  may  rise  early,  I  go  to  bed  early.” 
He  adds  that  he  never  works  evenings,  and  never  takes  nar¬ 
cotics  or  drugs  of  any  kind. 

Bryant’s  friends  often  urged  upon  him  the  duty  of  writing 
an  autobiography,  but  he  did  not  favor  the  idea,  though  in 
1871-75,  he  began  one,  but  left  only  a  few  pages  written. 
His  life  lias  been  written  by  his  son-in-law,  Parke  Godwin. 

Bryant’s  last  public  appearance  was  at  Central  Park,  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  29,  1878,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
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Mazzini.  After  delivering  a  remarkably  eloquent  address,  he 
accompanied  Gen.  James  G.  Wilson,  a  friend  of  some  years’ 
standing,  to  his  residence  in  East  Seventy-fourth  Street.  Hav¬ 
ing  ascended  the  steps,  and  as  his  companion  was  opening  the 
inner  door,  Mr.  Bryant  fell  insensible,  and  though  he  lingered 
until  the  morning  of  June  12,  was  never  again  fully  conscious. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  A  Biography  of.  By  his  son-in- 
law,  Parke  Godwin;  published,  1883. 

Bubbles  of  the  Day.  Comedy,  1842,  by  Jerrold. 

Buchanan,  Robert.  Scottish  poet;  born,  1841.  Author  of 
“Undertones,”  1860;  “Idyls  and  Legends  of  Inverburn,” 
1865;  “London  Poems,”  1866;  “The  Fleshly  School  of 
Poetry,”  1872  ;  “  A  Child  of  Nature,”  1879  ;  “  Ballads  of  Life, 
Love,  and  Honour,”  1882;  “  Lady  Clare,”  1883;  etc. 

Buckle,  Henry  J.  English  historian;  born,  1822;  died, 
1862. 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Sir  Edward  George.  English  novelist  and 
poet;  born,  1805;  died,  1873.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  took 
t  ie  chancellor’s  prize  for  English  verse,  at  Cambridge,  where 
lie  was  graduated,  for  a  poem  entitled  “Sculpture.”  His 
chief  works  are:  “The  Disowned,”  1828;  “  Devereux,”  1829; 
“  Paul  Clifford,”  1830 ;  “  The  Siamese  Twins,”  1831 ;  “  Eugene 
Aram,”  1832;  “England  and  the  English,”  1833;  “The  Pil¬ 
grims  of  the  Rhine  ”  and  “  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,”  about 
1834;  “  Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes,”  and  “The  Stu¬ 
dent,”  1835;  “Athens:  Its  Rise  and  Fall,”  and  “Ernest 
Maltravers,”  1837 ;  “The  Lady  of  Lyons”  and  “Richelieu,” 
1838 ;  “Night  and  Morning,”  1841;  “  Zazoni,”  1842;  “The 
Last  of  the  Barons,”  1843 ;  “  Lucretia,  or  the  Children  of  the 
Night,”  1846;  “Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings,”  1848; 
“  The. Caxtons,”  1850;  “My  Novel:  by  Pisistratus  Caxton,” 
1851;  “What  will  he  do  with  it?”  1858;  “O’Neil,  or  the 
Rebel,”  1827;  “  The  Crisis,”  1835  ;  “The  New  Timon,”  1846; 
“King  Arthur,”  1848  ;  “  A  Strange  Story,”  1861 ;  etc. 
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Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward  Robert.  Poet,  son  of  the  preced¬ 
ing;  born,  1831.  Author  of  “  Lucile,”  “Fables  in  Verse,” 
“  The  Ring  of  Amasis,”  etc. 

Bunce,  Oliver  Bell.  Author  of  “Don’t,”  etc.;  born  in 
Rhode  Island,  1839. 

Bunyan,  John.  Author  of  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and 
other  religious  works ;  born  near  Bedford,  England,  1628 ; 
died,  1688.  Although  an  uneducated  tinker,  he  produced  a 
work  that  will  always  have  a  place  among  English  classics. 
His  biography  has  been  written  by  Southey,  Macaulay,  and 
Froude. 

Burdett,  Charles.  Journalist.  Wrote  “Life  of  Kit  Car- 
son.”  Born  in  New  York,  1815;  died,  18 — . 

Burdette,  Robert  Jones.  Funny  man  of  the  Burlington 
(Iowa)  Hawkey e ;  was  born  in  Greensboro,  Penn.,  1844.  His 
family  removed  to  Peoria,  Ill.,  when  he  was  seven  months 
old;  and  when  eighteen,  Robert  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
47th  Illinois  Infantry.  On  returning  home,  after  serving 
through  the  war,  he  found  it  necessarj'to  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  help  support  eight  brothers  and  sisters  younger 
than  himself,  and  secured  a  proof-reader’s  position  on  a  local 
paper.  Meanwhile,  he  wrote  numerous  sketches,  which  he 
sent  to  New  York  magazines,  but  few,  if  any,  ever  got  into 
print.  “After  a  while,”  to  quote  his  own  words,  “  I  started 
a  paper  of  my  own,  the  Peoria  Review.  I  ran  it  two  years. 
It  was  a  comforting  sort  of  a  paper.  It  brought  to  me  a  few 
cares,  but  no  uncertainty.  I  knew  every  Monday  morning 
that  on  the  next  Saturday  night  I  would  not  have  money 
enough  to  pay  the  hands.  During  my  career  as  editor  of  that 
wretched  sheet,  it  never  disappointed  me  in  that  particular, 
—  not  once.  Finally,  the  sheriff  took  me  into  partnership, 
and  there  -was  a  glorious  increase  of  activity.  He  was  an 
enterprising  man,  very.  He  realized  more  in  an  hour  than  I 
had  done  in  two  years.  Presently,  the  partnership  dissolved, 
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and  I  looked  around  for  something  to  do.  I  thought  I  would 
try  and  get  on  the  Burlington  Ilawkeye.  It  was  a  sober,  staid 
old  paper,  financially  solid.  I  was  young  and  active.  Thought 
I,  ‘  I  think  I  can  do  that  paper  good.  If  I  can  get  on  the 
staff,  I  am  sure  it  will  do  me  good.’  Well,  I  was  thinking  of 
going  over  there,  when  one  day,  its  manager,  Mr.  Wheeler, 
came  to  see  me,  and  offered  me  the  position  of  city  editor  and 
reporter.  Well,  if  I  live  ten  thousand  years,  it  will  not  be 
long  enough  time  for  me  to  be  sufficiently  thankful  that  I 
accepted  the  offer ;  and,  besides  that,  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  they  sent  for  me.  It  gave  me  an  independence  of 
personal  satisfaction  that  I  have  never  recovered  from.” 

Burdette  attributes  his  success  to  his  invalid  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  devotedly  attached.  This  is  the  story  of  their  mar¬ 
riage,  in  1870,  while  he  was  struggling  for  success  on  the 
Peoria  Transcript.  She  was  a  frail  and  delicate  young  lady, 
and  on  visiting  her,  one  afternoon,  Robert  was  met  at  the 
d  )or  by  her  friends,  who  announced  that  she  was  lying  at  the 
point  of  death.  The  situation  was  a  grave  one,  but  in  fifteen 
minutes’  time  he  had  procured  a  marriage  license  from  the 
county  clerk’s  office,  and  Miss  Garrett  became  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Burdette  at  a  time  when  her  responses  could  only  be  made  by 
a  slight  motion  of  the  eyes,  and  a  faint  pressure  of  the  hand. 
But  little  hope  was  entertained  of  her  life,  but  she  passed 
the  ordeal,  and  after  some  length  of  time  rallied  sufficiently 
to  go  with  her  husband  on  a  short  bridal  tour  to  their  quiet 
home  in  a  neighboring  street  in  Peoria. 

It  was  soon  after  their  marriage  that  he  began  to  write 
humorous  tilings  for  the  Transcript ,  and  his  own  account  of 
the  way  in  which  he  began  is  :  — 

“When  I  was  on  the  Transcript,  I  would  try  to  think  of 
something  pleasant  to  tell  the  folks,  when  I  went  home  at 
night,  —  something  that  would  make  a  tea-table  lively.  And 
when  nothing  of  a  funny  nature  occurred,  I  would  make  up 
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something,  such  as  one  of  the  burlesques  concerning  the 
‘  Middle  Rib  Family.’  They  seemed  to  be  enjoyed  around  the 
tea-table,  and  finally,  Mrs.  Burdette  urged  me  to  write  them 
up.  I  told  her  that  they  would  sound  as  flat  as  dish-water  in 
print,  that  it  was  nothing  but  tea-table  chatter,  and  that  she 
must  not  be  so  highly  impressed  by  my  nonsense.  But  she 
persisted,  and  so  I  would  occasionally  write  in  a  light  vein 
for  the  Transcript.  The  sketches  seemed  to  take,  and  then  I 
plunged  into  deep  water.” 

Burdette  has  since  attained  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
journalistic  humor ;  but  by  those  who  knew  of  it,  he  will  be 
remembered  longer  for  his  tender  care  of  her  who  inspired 
his  life,  than  for  the  funniest  paragraph  lie  ever  penned. 
She  continued  to  be  a  helpless  invalid,  until  her  bright  spirit 
took  flight  a  few  years  ago,  and  her  poor,  pain-racked,  mis¬ 
shapen  body  was  laid  to  rest.  It  was  pathetic  to  meet  this 
couple  at  some  resort,  where  they  chanced  to  be  passing  a 
summer  vacation,  and  note  how  the  brave  little  man  tended 
his  helpless  wife,  as  a  mother  would  a  sick  infant.  When  he 
went  to  walk,  he  wheeled  her  on  before  him.  He  carried  her 
around  the  hotel  in  his  arms,  he  wrote  beside  her  little  wagon, 
and  they  were  scarcely  ever  separated.  And  she,  despite 
bodily  pain  and  all  her  limitations,  was  bright,  fresh,  and 
cheerful;  and  her  serene  spirit  gleamed  from  her  eyes  with  a 
deep  and  hopeful  intelligence  that  many  a  more  favored 
woman  might  envy. 

Having  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  journalist,  Burdette 
was  next  prompted  by  his  wife  to  go  upon  the  lecture  plat¬ 
form.  “  One  day,”  he  writes,  “  when  she  was  lying  helpless, 
she  said  she  believed  I  could  write  a  lecture  and  deliver  it 
successfully.  So  she  sat  me  down  to  write  that  lecture;  and 
from  time  to  time  I  rebelled  with  tears  and  groans  and 
prayers.  I  told  her  I  was  too  little;  that  I  had  no  voice; 
that  I  could  n’t  write  a  funny  lecture  anyhow.  She  kept  me 
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at  it,  and  in  due  time  we  had  a  lecture  on  our  hands,  ‘  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Mustache.’  That  was  all  right  enough; 
now  how  to  get  the  audience.  I  thought  I  would  try  at  first 
at  Keokuk.  If  I  delivered  it  first  in  Burlington,  even  though  it 
were  tame,  tamer,  tamest,  I  thought  they  might  pat  me  on  the 
back ;  but  Keokuk  hated  Burlington.  I  thought  if  it  was  flat, 
the  Keokuk  folks  would  tell  me  so.  Mrs.  Burdette  said  that, 
as  she  was  responsible  for  that  lecture,  she  was  going  to  hear 
it  first  delivered.  So  I  carried  her  aboard  the  cars.  We  went 
down  to  Keokuk,  and  they  pronounced  it  good.” 

Speaking  of  the  talent  which  has  made  him  famous,  Bur¬ 
dette  declares  :  “I  don’t  try  to  be  funny  in  my  writings.  I 
have  an  idea  occasionally,  and  when  I  get  it  loose,  people 
laugh.  Then  I  review  the  remark,  and  shake  it  out  to  find 
the  fun.  My  perception  of  a  joke  is  not  hung  on  a  hair- 
trigger.” 

Burdette’s  published  books  are:  “  Hawkeye  Glances,” 
‘‘The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Mustache,”  “Life  of  William 
Penn,”  etc. 

Burgess,  George  Bishop.  Ecclesiastical  historian;  born, 
Rhode  Island,  1809  ;  died,  18G6. 

Burke,  Edmund.  Celebrated  jurist,  orator,  and  author; 
born,  Dublin,  Ireland,  1730;  died,  1797. 

Burke,  Edmund,  Life  of.  The  best  biography  of  Burke 
which  has  yet  appeared,  by  John  Morley;  published  in 
“  English  Men  of  Letters,”  1879. 

Burleigh,  William  H.  Poet;  born,  Connecticut,  1812; 
died,  1871. 

Burnett,  Mrs.  Frances  [Hodgson] .  A  popular  novelist, 
resident  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  born  in  England,  1819. 
Author  of  “  Haworth,”  “  That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s,”  “  Through 
One  Administration,”  “Esmeralda,”  “A  Fair  Barbarian,” 
and  “  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.”  The  first  nine  years  of  her 
life  were  spent  in  Manchester,  England,  and  on  the  death  of 
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lier  father,  her  family  removed  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Their 
new  home,  however,  was  soon  broken  up  by  the  war,  and 
Mrs.  Hodgson  took  a  farm,  on  which  she  hoped  her  two  sons 
and  three  daughters  would  be  able  to  earn  a  living.  Frances 
showed  an  early  fondness  for  story  writing,  and,  in  1868,  being 
only  nineteen,  she  sent  a  manuscript  to  Ballou's  Magazine. 
To  pay  the  postage  and  insure  its  return  if  rejected,  she  and 
her  sisters  picked  wild  grapes,  enough  of  which  were  sold  in 
the  neighborhood  by  a  colored  girl  to  obtain  the  needed 
money.  After  reading  her  story,  the  editor  wrote  the  brave 
young  aspirant  for  literary  honors  that  he  would  publish  it, 
but  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  so  Frances  recalled  the 
manuscript,  feeling  that,  if  good  enough  to  print,  it  was 
worth  paying  for.  Peterson  afterwards  sent  her  thirty-five 
dollars  for  this  and  other  stories,  and  from  that  time  on  her 
work  commanded  a  good  price. 

A  wretched  child  whom  the  author,  when  a  little  girl,  saw 
through  an  iron  gate  at  the  end  of  an  alley  in  Manchester, 
was  the  original  of  “  That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s.”  “The 
Haworths,”  which  the  author  regards  as  her  best  literary 
effort,  was  also  a  great  financial  success.  “  Little  Lord 
Fauntlercy”  is  a  study  of  her  own  son,  and  is  a  tribute  of 
love  to  her  children. 

In  1873,  Miss  Hodgson  married  Dr.  Burnett,  a  physician  of 
Knoxville,  and  with  her  pen  supported  the  family  while  he 
studied  for  a  specialist. 

Burnham,  Mrs.  Clara  Louise_  [Root].  Author  of  “No 
Gentleman,”  “  A  Sane  Lunatic,”  etc. ;  born,  1854. 

Burns,  Robert.  Celebrated  poet  of  Scotland;  born  near 
Ayr,  1759;  died,  1796.  Concerning  his  genius  there  is  but 
one  opinion,  and  that  agrees  with  Lord  Byron’s  :  “  Fight  who 
will  about  words  and  forms,  Burns’s  rank  is  in  the  first  class 
of  his  art.”  His  verse  is  characterized  by  simplicity  and 
intensity,  both  of  imagination  and  thought,  and  his  power  of 
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concentration  is  simply  marvellous.  Lack  of  discipline,  in¬ 
temperance,  and  poverty  alone  prevented  him  from  taking 
rank  with  the  few  great  poets  of  the  world,  in  epic  or  dra¬ 
matic  writing. 

Concerning  his  faults,  all  that  justice  or  pity  could  say  is 
condensed  in  his  own  words  :  — 

“  What  ’b  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what’s  resisted.” 

“  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man.” 


Nor  ever  forget  that,  whatever  may  be  his  sins, 

“  One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, — 

The  moving  why  they  do  it; 

And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 
How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it.” 

One  of  his  longest  and  most  widely  known  poems  is  *  ‘  The 
Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,”  but  most  of  his  poems  are  short. 

Though  Burns  died  in  abject  poverty,  he  left  no  debts 
behind,  and  his  body  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  twelve 
thousand  people. 

Burr,  Enoch  Fitch  Author  of  “Pater  Mundi,”  “Ad 
Fidem,”  “  Ecce  Coelum,”  etc. ;  born,  Connecticut,  1818. 

Burritt,  Elihu.  Linguist,  known  as  “  The  Learned  Black¬ 
smith”;  born,  Connecticut,  1811;  died,  1880.  Author  of 
“  Sparks  from  the  Anvil,”  “  A  Voice  from  the  Forge,”  “  Peace 
Papers  for  the  People,”  etc. 

Burroughs,  John.  Essayist;  born,  1837. 

Bury  Fair.  Comedy,  1089,  by  Shadwell. 

Bushnell,  Horace.  Theological  writer ;  born  in  Connecticut, 
1802;  died,  1876.  His  chief  works  are :  “  Christian  Nurture,” 
“God  in  Christ,”  “Christian  Theology,”  “The  Vicarious 
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Sacrifice,”  “Politics  the  Law  of  God,”  “Nature  and  the 
Supernatural,”  “  Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things,”  etc. 

Busiris.  Tragedy,  1719,  by  Young. 

Bussy  d’Ambois.  Tragedy,  1603,  by  Chapman. 

Busy  Body,  The.  Comedy,  1708,  by  Centlivre. 

Butler,  Samuel.  Author  of  “  Hudibras,”  a  satire  on  the 
Puritans,  and  other  poems;  born  in  England,  1612;  died, 
1680. 

Butler,  William  Allen.  Author  of  “Nothing  to  Wear,” 
“  Two  Millions,”  “  General  Average,”  etc. ;  born,  New  York, 
1825. 

Butterworth,  Hezekiah.  American  writer,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  Youth's  Companion ;  born  in  Rhode  Island,  1839. 
His  best  known  writings  are:  “The  Story  of  the  Notable 
Prayers  of  Christian  History,”  “  The  Great  Composers,” 
“  Young  Folks’  History  of  Boston,”  “  Young  Folks’  History  of 
America,”  “Zigzag  Journeys  in  Northern  Lands,”  “  Zigzag 
Journeys  in  the  Occident,”  “  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Acadie.” 

Butts,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  [Barber],  Juvenile  writer;  born, 
Rhode  Island,  1836. 

By  Royal  Command.  Comic  opera,  nineteenth  century,  by 
Sterling. 

Byles,  Mather.  Boston  clergyman  and  humorist;  born, 
1706;  died,  1788. 

Byrd,  Wm.  Author  of  “The  Westover  Manuscripts”; 
born,  1674;  died,  1744. 

Byron  [George  Gordon  Noel],  Lord.  A  gifted  English 
poet;  born  in  London,  1788;  died,  1824.  Great  as  was  Ins 
genius,  Byron  is  as  widely  known  for  what  he  was  as  for 
what  he  wrote ;  nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to  separate  the  nobility 
of  the  author  from  the  career  of  folly  which  belongs  to  the 
man.  For,  as  the  late  Mr.  Whipple  justly  said,  “He  seems 
an  embodied  antithesis,  a  mass  of  contradictions,  a  collection 
of  opposite  frailties  and  powers  ”  And  yet  his  glaring  faults 
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had  their  source  in  a  consciousness  of  nobility,  rather  than  a 
deep  depravity.  Macaulay  says  he  had  naturally  a  generous 
and  feeling  heart,  and  was  affectionate,  though  perverse.  It 
is  related  that  while  at  Harrow,  he  saw  a  large,  tyrannical  boy 
pushing  little  Peel  (brother  of  Sir  Robert  Peel)  because  he 
refused  to  be  his  “  fag.”  Byron  was  not  large  enough  to 
resist  the  bully  with  any  hope  of  success,  but,  in  a  voice 
trembling  between  terror  and  indignation,  he  demanded  that 
he  might  bear  half  the  punishment.  On  another  occasion, 
having  seen  a  sickly  boy  bullied  by  an  older  and  stronger 
fellow,  he  interfered  with  success,  aud  told  his  unfortunate 
schoolmate,  “  If  any  one  ill-treats  you,  tell  me,  and  I  will 
thrash  him  if  I  can.” 

If  one’s  choice  of  parents  be  as  important  as  Rev.  Dr.  Hale 
considers  it,  Byron  had  no  fair  start  in  life ;  for,  as  Prof. 
Dawson  asserts,  his  mother  was  a  “  shrieking,  howling,  red¬ 
faced,  passionate  person,”  who  at  one  time  spoiled  him  by 
indulgence,  and  at  another  terrified  him  with  her  violent  wrath. 
His  father  was  a  vicious,  dissipated  wretch.  He  was  dowered 
with  a  fiery  Norman  temper;  and  while  he  had  a  head 
“  which  statuaries  loved  to  copy,”  he  had  a  deformed  foot, 
which  was  a  source  of  keen  mortification  to  him.  Though 
aristocratic  and  proud  at  heart,  he  was  a  man  of  quick  and 
tender  sympathy  and  princely  generosity;  and  in  Moore’s 
“Life”  we  read  that  the  domestics  of  Ids  household  “were 
extremely  attached  to  him,  and  would  have  endured  anything 
on  Ids  account,”  and  that  he  was  most  unostentatious  in  his 
charities. 

Commenting  on  Byron  and  his  writings,  Macaulay  says : 
“  Never  was  there  such  a  variety  in  monotony  as  that  of 
Byron.  From  maniac  laughter  to  piercing  lamentation,  there 
was  not  a  single  note  of  human  anguish  of  which  he  was  not 
master.  Year  after  year,  and  month  after  month,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  repeat  that  to  be  wretched  is  the  destiny  of  all ; 
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that  to  be  eminently  wretched  is  the  destiny  of  the  eminent ; 
that  all  desires  by  which  we  are  cursed  lead  alike  to  misery, 
—  if  they  are  not  gratified,  to  the  misery  of  disappointment; 
if  they  are  gratified,  to  the  misery  of  satiety.  .  .  .  He  always 
described  himself  as  a  man  of  the  same  kind  with  his  fa¬ 
vorite  creations,  as  a  man  whose  heart  had  been  withered, 
whose  capacity  for  happiness  was  gone,  and  could  not  be 
restored,  but  whose  invincible  spirit  dared  the  worst  that 
could  befall  him  here  or  hereafter.” 

At  the  age  of  ten  Byron  succeeded  to  the  estate  and  title 
of  his  great-uncle  at  Newstead  Abbey;  and,  while  yet  a 
youth,  just  beginning  to  be  known  through  his  first  success¬ 
ful  poem,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he 
displayed  much  ability  as  a  speaker,  and  seriously  contem¬ 
plated  for  himself  a  political  career.  In  1807,  while  in 
Cambridge  University,  he  published  his  maiden  poems  in  a 
volume  entitled  “Hours  of  Idleness.”  These  were  not  a 
success ;  but,  four  years  later,  when  the  first  two  cantos  of 
“  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage”  appeared,  so  great  was  the 
enthusiasm  aroused  that  “  he  awoke  one  morning  and  found 
himself  famous.”  The  third  canto  was  written  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  1816;  and  the  work  was  finished  in  1822,  during  the 
author’s  sojourn  in  Italy.  His  second  great  poem,  “The 
Giaour,”  was  published  in  1813;  the  “Bride  of  Abydos,”  the 
same  year;  “The  Corsair,”  in  1814.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  written  in  the  space  of  ten  days,  and  that,  at  least, 
fourteen  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  single  day.  His 
other  important  poems  of  the  same  period  were:  “Lara,” 
“Tiie  Siege  of  Corinth,”  “  Parisina,”  and  “The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon.”  The  manuscript  of  the  latter  was  written  in  two 
days,  and  sent  to  the  printer  complete.  During  his  residence 
in  Italy,  Byron  wrote  “  Mazeppa,”  “Manfred,”  “Cain;  a 
Mystery,”  “Marino  Faliero,”  “The  Two  Foscari,”  “  Sarda- 
napalus,”  “Werner,”  and  “  Don  Juan.” 
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In  the  spring  of  181G,  Byron  left  England,  resolved  never 
to  return  to  it ;  and  the  last  years  of  his  unhappy  life  were 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Greece.  At  the  end,  his  wish,  — 


“But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth, 

With  no  officious  mourners  near,”  — 

was  literally  fulfilled,  for  no  friend  was  near  him  when  he 
died,  and  the  apartment  where  he  lay  ill  “  was  such  a  picture 
of  distress  and  anguish  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  of 
his  life,”  says  Parry,  “  as  I  never  before  beheld,  and  have  no 
wish  to  witness  again.  ”  His  body  was  taken  to  England  and 
interred  in  the  church  of  Hucknall.  As  the  funeral  proces¬ 
sion  moved  along  the  street,  the  coffin  was  followed  by  a 
dog,  howling  piteously.  But  Byron  had  died  as  a  martial 
hero,  and  with  his  departure  ended  the  career  of  one  of  the 
rarest  men  of  genius.  For  estimates  of  his  works,  see  lives 
by  Moore  and  Galt,  and  the  reviews  in  cyclopaedias  and 
magazines. 

Byron,  Henry  James.  English  dramatist;  born,  1835. 
Author  of  “  Babes  in  the  Wood,”  etc. 

Byron’s  Conspiracy.  Tragedy,  1694,  by  Chapman. 

Cabal  and  Love.  Tragedy,  1784,  by  Schiller. 

Cable,  George  W.  An  American  novelist,  and  the  first 
Southern  writer  since  the  war;  was  born  in  New  Orleans, 
La. ,  1844.  In  boyhood  he  was  a  clerk ;  at  nineteen  he  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  Army;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  New  Orleans  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
until,  having  had  successful  recognition  as  a  writer,  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  store  in  1879,  and  since  that  time  has  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  peculiar  skill  lies  in  portraying 
Southern  life. 

Cain.  A  mystery,  1821,  by  Byron. 

Caius,  Gracchus.  Historic  tragedy,  1815,  by  Knowles. 
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Caius,  Marius.  Tragedy,  1G80,  by  Otway. 

Calef,  Robert.  A  merchant  of  Boston,  who  published,  In 
1700,  “  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,”  in  answer  to 
Cotton  Mather’s  “  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World.”  He 
was  opposed  to  the  eminent  Puritan  divine  on  the  subject  of 
witchcraft,  and  the  latter  had  stigmatized  him  as  a  Calf. 
Born,  1652;  died,  1723. 

Calhoun,  John  C.  An  eminent  statesman  and  political 
writer;  born  in  South  Carolina,  1782;  died,  1850.  In  a 
treatise  on  the  nature  of  government,  he  advocated  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  two  American  Presidents,  —  one  for  the  North  and 
one  for  the  South,  each  having  a  veto  power  on  all  acts 
passed  by  Congress. 

Calisto.  Masque,  about  1679,  by  Crowne. 

Callisthene.  Tragedy,  1780,  by  Piron. 

Calvert,  George  Henry.  American  author;  born  in  Mary¬ 
land,  1803.  He  published  “Illustrations  of  Phrenology,” 
“  Count  Julian,”  a  tragedy,  1810;  “Scenes  and  Thoughts  in 
Europe,”  1846;  and  translations  from  German  classics. 

Calypso.  Opera,  1803,  by  Winter. 

Camaraderie,  La.  Comedy,  1837,  by  Scribe. 

Cambises,  King.  Comedy,  1573,  by  Preston. 

Cambyses.  Tragedy,  before  1724,  by  Settle. 

Camma.  Tragedy,  1661,  by  Corneille. 

Camp,  The.  Musical  drama,  1780,  by  Sheridan. 

Campbell,  Bartley.  Dramatist;  born  in  Pennsylvania, 

1843. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Helen  [Stuart].  Author  of  “  Under  Green 
Apple  Boughs,”  “Unto  the  Third  and  Fourth  Generation,” 
“  The  Ainslee  Stories,”  “  Anne  Bradstreet,’  “  Patty  Pearson’s 
Boy,”  etc.  Born,  1839. 

Campbell,  Thomas.  A  Scottish  poet;  born,  1774;  died, 

1844.  “The  Pleasures  of  Hope”  is  his  most  popular 
poem. 
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Canterbury  Tales,  The.  The  principal  and  most  widely 
read  poetical  work  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  composed  between  1386 
and  1400,  and  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  The  first  complete 
edition  was  published  by  Caxton,  probably  about  1475.  The 
plan  of  the  poem  is  this :  Availing  himself  of  the  practice, 
common  in  his  day,  of  making  pious  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine 
of  the  martyr  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  a  Becket, 
Chaucer  created  atypical  company,  including  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  from  all  ranks  of  society,  setting  out  on 
horseback  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  saint.  There  were  thirty 
besides  himself,  who  lodged  at  the  Tabard  inn  at  Southwark, 
fifty-five  miles  distant  from  Canterbury,  on  the  night  of  the 
18th  of  April.  They  agreed  to  proceed  in  company,  and  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  the  three  days’  journey  by  telling 
stories.  Each  person  was  to  tell  one  as  he  went,  and  one  on 
the  return;  and  Harry  Bailly,  host  of  the  Tabard,  attended 
them  as  umpire  to  decide  who  told  the  best,  and  the  successful 
competitor  was  to  enjoy  a  supper  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest. 

Chaucer  left  the  world  only  twenty-four  of  the  promised 
tales,  all  but  two  of  which  are  written  in  poetry,  and  are 
of  different  degrees  of  merit.  These  he  introduced  in  an 
elaborate  prologue,  containing  some  of  the  finest  delineations 
to  be  found  in  the  English  tongue.  The  language  in  which 
they  are  written  is  “  middle  ”  English,  and  the  metre  perfect 
and  musical  when  the  words  are  pronounced  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time.  It  was  during  the  transitional  period  of 
the  language  when  Chaucer  wrote;  and  except  Wycliffe,  his 
contemporary,  who  made  the  first  English  translation  of  the 
Bible,  no  author  has  contributed  as  much  to  perfect  his  native 
speech. 

Caprices  of  a  Lover,  The.  Comedy,  1769,  by  Goethe. 

Captain,  The.  Comedy,  1613,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Captive,  The.  1769,  by  Biclcerstaff. 
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Caractacus.  Tragedy,  1756,  by  Mason. 

Caractacus.  Ballet,  1808,  by  Bishop. 

Caravanne,  La.  Opera,  1783,  By  Gretry. 

Card  of  Fancy.  Comedy,  1601,  by  Greene. 

Cardinal,  The.  1652,  by  Shirley. 

Careless  Husband,  The.  Comedy,  1784,  by  Cibber. 

Careless  Shepherdess,  The.  Tragi-comedy,  1656,  by  T. 
Goffe. 

Carey,  Henry  Charles.  Writer  on  political  economy,  son 
of  Matthew  Carey,  and  senior  member  of  the  publishing  firm 
of  Carey  &  Lea  (which  see);  born,  Philadelphia,  1793;  died, 
1879.  About  1836,  he  retired  from  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  His  chief  publications 
are:  “The  Rate  of  Wages,”  1836;  “The  Principles  of  Polit¬ 
ical  Economy,”  1837  40;  “The  Credit  System  of  Prance, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,”  1838;  “  The  Past,  the 
Present,  and  the  Puture,”  1848  ;  “  The  Harmony  of  Interests, 
Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  and  Commercial,”  1851;  “Let¬ 
ters  on  the  International  Copyright,  Letters  on  the  Currency, 
and  Letters  on  the  Slave-Trade,”  1853;  “Principles  of  Social 
Science,”  1858;  “Review  of  the  Decade,  1857  to  1867,”  1867; 
“The  Unity  of  Law,”  1873. 

Carey,  Matthew.  Author  and  writer  on  political  economy; 
born  in  Ireland,  1760;  emigrated  to  Philadelphia,  1784 ;  died, 
1839.  By  trade  a  printer,  he  founded  The  Pennsylvania 
Herald,  in  1785;  The  American  Museum ,  in  1781;  and  The 
Olive  Branch,  which  lived  but  a  few  years.  In  politics  he 
endeavored  to  harmonize  conflicting  party  interests,  and 
favored  protection  in  trade. 

Carey  &  Hart.  This  firm  was  established  in  Philadelphia, 
1829,  by  Edward  L.  Carey  (son  of  Matthew  Carey)  and  Abra¬ 
ham  Hart,  and  became  widely  known  as  popular  publishers  of 
belles-lettres  books.  Henry  Carey  Baird,  a  nephew  of  the 
senior  partner,  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  firm. 
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This  house  and  the  Harpers,  of  New  York,  were  often  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  reprint  of  foreign  books,  as  the  following 
anecdote  illustrates :  In  183G,  Carey  &  Hart  received  a  copy 
of  Bulwer’s  “Iiienzi,”  from  the  English  publishers,  and 
another  arrived  for  the  Harpers  in  the  same  packet  (there 
were  no  ocean  steamers  then).  The  question  was,  which 
firm  would  put  the  first  American  edition  on  to  the  market. 
Carey  &  Hart  distributed  the  sheets  to  the  compositors  on 
the  day  the  book  came  into  their  hands;  at  nine  o’clock  next 
morning  the  printed  sheets  for  the  first  thousand  copies  were 
delivered  to  the  binder,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
five  hundred  copies  were  forwarded  to  New  York  by  the  mail 
coach,  the  only  conveyance  that  could  reach  that  city  by 
daylight  the  next  morning.  To  insure  the  rapid  transporta¬ 
tion,  Mr  Hart  hired  all  the  inside  room  in  the  coach,  and  was, 
therefore,  the  sole  passenger,  having  his  packages  of  “  Rienzi” 
for  companions.  This  house  published  a  life  of  David 
Crockett,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  himself,  but 
which  was  really  the  literary  work  of  Mather  St.  Clair  Clarke, 
then  secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate.  One  morning 
in  1836,  Richard  Penn  Smith  was  in  the  office  of  this  firm, 
when  Mr.  Carey  told  him  that  they  had  a  large  number  of 
Crockett’s  “Tour  Dowu  EastJ’  (which  they  had  published) 
on  hand.  “  You  know,”  said  he,  “  that  he  has  just  been  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  Mexican  authorities ;  and  now,  if  we  could  only 
get  up  a  book  on  Crockett’s  adventures  in  Mexico,  ending 
with  an  account  of  his  tragic  death,  it  would  not  only  sell 
itself,  but  would  create  a  market  for  the  balance  of  the 
‘  Down  East.’  ”  “I  will  write  one,”  answered  Smith.  “  When 
can  you  have  it  ready  for  the  printer?”  said  Carey.  “To¬ 
morrow  morning,”  was  the  startling  reply ;  and  Smith  did 
not  keep  the  printers  waiting  a  minute,  but  there  was  some 
industrious  scurrying  round  for  works  on  Texas,  we  may  be 
sure. 
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Carey  &  Lea.  A  Philadelphia  publishing  firm,  at  one  time 
the  leading  house  of  the  country.  They  were  the  first  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Washington  Irving’s  works  in  this  country,  and 
of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Americana,”  and  enjoyed  for  their 
time  a  great  reputation  for  expedition  where  rival  publishers 
were  concerned.  After  Byron’s  “Don  Juan”  appeared  in 
England,  in  1823,  this  firm  received  an  advanced  copy,  which, 
before  cutting  the  leaves,  they  sent  to  their  printers,  and 
thirty-six  hours  later  an  American  edition  bearing  their 
imprint  was  on  sale  at  the  book-stores. 

Carleton,  Geo.  W.  &  Co.  A  New  York  publishing  firm, 
whose  works  bear,  in  addition  to  their  imprint,  a  strange- 
looking  symbol,  which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich, 
and  is  the  Arabic  word  for  books.  Mr.  Carleton,  the  senior, 
a  native  of  New  York  City,  began  business  in  1857,  with  a 
partner,  the  style  being  Rudd  &  Carleton.  On  the  death  of 
Rudd,  in  1861,  he  continued  the  business.  One  of  his  earliest 
successful  publications  was  Wm.  A.  Butler’s  “  Nothing  to 
Wear,”  which  immortalized  “Miss  Flora  McFlimsey,  of 
Madison  Square.”  It  was  illustrated  by  Hoppin,  and  had  a 
large  sale.  “Nothing  to  Say,”  by  “  Doesticks  ”  (M.  M. 
Thomson),  was  also  a  success. 

After  the  house  became  well  known,  “Prof.”  Ingraham, 
a  writer  of  sensational  novels  of  no  merit,  called  on  Mr. 
Carleton,  and  proposed  to  him  to  publish  his  next  book,  on 
these  conditions  :  the  publishers  to  pay  him  $10,000,  one  third 
in  advance,  and  the  balance  on  the  appearance  of  the  book. 
Not  a  word  of  the  proposed  manuscript  had  been  written,  but 
the  “professor”  agreed  to  begin  it  at  once,  on  returning  to 
his  home  in  Louisiana,  where  he  was  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
church.  “  But  suppose  you  don’t  complete  or  even  begin  the 
work,”  said  Mr.  Carleton;  “what  about  my  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars?”  This  question 
upset  the  ambitious  rector,  who,  within  three  days  after 
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lie  reached  home,  was  accidentally  and  fatally  shot  with  a 
pistol. 

This  firm  has  led  the  country  in  the  publication  of  sensa¬ 
tional  books,  including  those  written  by  comic  authors. 

Carleton,  Will  [Wm.  M.].  A  poet  whose  verses  have  a 
homely  pathos  and  a  vein  of  common-sense  that  are  very 
attractive;  born  in  Hillside,  Mich.,  1815.  His  head  and  face 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Washington  in  his 
early  manhood.  His  “  Farm  Ballads  ”  are  his  best  and  most 
popular  work.  “  He  has  a  lyric  gift  of  respectable  quality 
.  .  .  and  that  his  humor  is  delightful  need  hardly  be  said.”  — 
The  Nation. 

Carleton,  William.  Irish  novelist ;  born,  1798;  died,  1869. 

Carlos,  Don.  Tragedy,  1676,  by  Otway. 

Carlos,  Don.  Tragedy,  1787,  by  Schiller. 

Carlyle,  Jane  Welsh,  Letters  and  Memorials  of.  A  work 
in  two  volumes,  edited  by  James  Anthony  Eroude;  published, 
1883.  She  was  born  1801,  and  the  following  reminiscences 
of  her  are  interesting :  — 

Boys  and  girls  went  to  the  same  school;  they  were  in 
separate  rooms,  except  for  arithmetic  and  algebra.  Jeannie 
was  the  best  of  the  girls  at  algebra.  Of  course  she  had  many 
devoted  slaves  among  the  boys;  one  of  them  especially  taught 
her,  and  helped  her  all  he  knew ;  but  he  was  quite  a  poor  boy, 
whilst  Jeannie  was  one  of  the  gentry  of  the  place ;  but  she 
felt  no  difficulty,  and  they  were  great  friends.  She  was  fond 
of  doing  everything  difficult  that  boys  did. 

One  day,  in  the  boys’  school-room,  one  of  the  boys  said 
something  to  displease  her.  She  lifted  her  hand,  doubled  it, 
and  hit  him  hard ;  his  nose  began  to  bleed,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  scuffle  the  master  came  in.  Nobody  spoke,  and  the 
master  grew  angry  and  threatened  tawse  all  round  unless  the 
culprit  were  given  up.  Of  course  no  boy  would  tell  of  a  girl, 
sc  there  was  a  pause ;  in  the  midst  of  it,  Jeannie  looked  up 
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and  said,  “  Please,  I  gave  that  black  eye.”  The  master  tried 
to  look  grave,  and  pursed  up  his  mouth ;  but  the  boy  was  big 
and  Jeannie  was  little ;  so,  instead  of  the  tawse,  he  burst  out 
laughing,  and  told  her  she  was  “  a  little  deevil,”  and  had  no 
business  there,  and  to  go  her  ways  back  to  the  girls. 

As  a  child  she  was  remarkable  for  her  large  black  eyes  with 
their  long  curved  lashes.  As  a  girl  she  was  extremely  pretty, 
a  graceful  and  beautifully  formed  figure,  upright  and  supple, 
a  delicate  complexion  of  creamy  white  with  a  pale  rose  tint 
in  the  cheeks,  lovely  eyes  full  of  fire  and  softness,  and  with 
great  depths  of  meaning.  She  danced  with  much  grace;  and 
she  was  a  good  musician.  She  was  ingenious  in  all  works 
that  required  dexterity  of  hand ;  she  could  draw  and  paint, 
and  she  was  a  good  carpenter.  She  could  do  anything  well 
to  which  she  chose  to  give  herself.  She  was  fond  of  logic,  — 
too  much  so ;  and  she  had  a  keen,  clear,  incisive  faculty  of 
seeing  through  things,  and  hating  all  that  was  make-believe 
or  pretentious.  She  had  good  sense  that  amounted  to  genius. 
She  loved  to  learn,  and  she  cultivated  all  her  faculties  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power.  She  was  always  witty,  with  a  gift  for 
narration ;  in  a  word,  she  was  fascinating,  and  everybody 
fell  in  love  with  her.  A  relative  of  hers  told  me  that  every 
man  who  spoke  to  her  for  five  minutes  felt  impelled  to  make 
her  an  offer  of  marriage.  From  which  it  resulted  that  a  great 
many  men  were  made  unhappy.  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  if  flirting  were  a  capital  crime,  she  would  have  her  a  in 
danger  of  being  hanged  many  times  over. 

Of  course,  people  thought  she  was  making  a  dreadfully  bad 
match  in  marrying  Carlyle ;  they  only  saw  the  outside  of  the 
thing,  but  she  had  faitli  in  her  own  insight.  Long  afterward, 
when  the  world  began  to  admire  her  husband,  at  the  time  he 
delivered  the  “Lectures  on  Hero  Worship,”  she  gave  a  little 
half-scornful  laugh,  and  said,  “  They  tell  me  things,  as  if  they 
were  new,  that  I  found  out  years  ago.”  She  knew  the  power 
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of  help  and  sympathy  that  lay  in  her,  and  she  knew  she  had 
strength  to  stand  the  struggle  and  pause  before  he  was  recog¬ 
nized.  She  resolved  that  he  should  never  write  for  money, 
only  when  he  wished  it,  when  he  had  a  message  in  his  heart 
to  deliver,  and  she  determined  that  she  would  make  whatever 
money  he  gave  her  answer  for  all  needful  purposes ;  and  she 
was  ever  faithful  to  this  resolve.  She  bent  her  faculties  to 
economical  problems,  and  she  managed  so  well  that  comfort 
was  never  absent  from  her  house,  and  no  one  looking  on 
could  have  guessed  whether  they  were  rich  or  poor. 

Carlyle,  Thomas.  A  distinguished  British  essayist  and  his¬ 
torian  ;  born  in  Ecclefechan,  Scotland,  1795.  During  the  last 
forty-seven  years  of  his  life  his  home  was  Chelsea,  a  south¬ 
west  suburb  of  London,  where  he  died  in  1881.  Greatly  as 
his  character  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  incompetent  critics 
and  biographers,  who  failed  to  penetrate  the  rough  exterior 
and  find  the  nobility  of  the  man,  his  countrymen  and  the 
world  must  give  him  a  place  among  the  men  of  true  genius, 
whose  weaknesses  were  those  of  a  great,  not  a  mean,  soul. 
As  evidence  of  appreciation,  he  received,  on  his  eightieth 
birthday,  a  complimentary  address,  signed  by  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  representative  literary  men  and  women  of 
England,  with  a  gold  medal,  bearing  on  one  face  a  medallion 
of  himself.  That  he  was  eccentric,  exaggerated  the  faults 
of  men  and  the  evils  of  life,  and  put  on  a  repulsive  exterior, 
cannot  be  denied.  Hawthorne  says  he  dressed  so  badly  and 
wore  such  a  rough  exterior,  that  the  flunkies  were  rude  to 
him  at  gentlemen’s  doors.  He  had  a  vile  pipe  in  his  mouth 
whenever  he  was  awake,  and  behaved  so  much  like  a  lunatic 
in  his  own  home  that  his  gentle  wife  was  forced  to  confess 
that  she  felt  as  if  she  were  keeping  a  mad-house.  He  was  an 
egotist  of  the  first  water,  very  much  like  some  other  famous 
men ;  he  railed  at  the  bad,  instead  of  chanting  the  praises  of 
the  good,  as  did  his  more  lovable  friend,  Emerson.  At  the 
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same  time,  impai'tial  judgment  must  allow  that  Carlyle’s  vir¬ 
tues  transcended  liis  vices,  and  that  his  jarring,  troubled  life 
was  ruled  by  a  deeper  sense  of  beauty  than  of  ugliness. 
His  truer  and  better  nature  led  him  to  say  of  music  :  “  To  me 
it  is  a  kind  of  inarticulate  speech  which  leads  me  to  the  edge 
of  the  infinite,  and  permits  me  for  the  moment  to  gaze  into 
it.”  Did  he  uot  catch  ineffable  glimpses  of  the  infinite  Deity, 
seen  through  visible  nature,  which  he  happily  styles,  with 
Goethe,  the  garment  of  God?  Was  it  not  a  deep  appreciation 
of  the  worth  of  realities  that  inspired  his  cordial  hatred  of 
shams?  There  must  have  been  some  wonderful  charm  in  his 
conversation  to  lead  Margaret  Fuller  to  say  that  his  talk  was 
an  amazement  to  her,  and  his  converse  a  splendor  scarcely  to 
be  faced  with  steady  eye.  It  is  charitable  to  think  that  a 
much-indulged  habit  of  detraction  and  vituperation,  rather 
than  inveterate  hate,  prompted  him  to  declare  that  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  clergy  were  “narrow,  ignorant,  and  barren  without 
exception”;  that  having  gone  sixty  miles  to  consult  an  emi¬ 
nent  physician,  he  found  that  “  he  might  as  well  have  ridden 
sixty  miles  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  poured  his  sorrows 
into  the  long,  hairy  ears  of  the  first  jackass  he  came  upon,  as 
into  the  select  medical  man’s  ”  ;  that  he  knew  Burns  and  his 
father,  and,  if  asked  which  had  the  greater  natural  faculty, 
“  he  might  actually  pause  before  replying  ”  ;  that  the  “  intrin¬ 
sically  poor  creature,  Bulwer,  had  a  bustling,  whisking  agility 
and  restlessness,  which  might  support  him  in  a  certain  degree 
of  significance  with  some,  but  which  partook  much  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  levity,”  “  one  of  the  wretchedest  phantoms  I  have 
yet  fallen  in  with  ” ;  that  De  Quincey  was  “  a  pretty  little  crea¬ 
ture,  full  of  wire-drawn  ingenuities,  bankrupt  enthusiasm, 
bankrupt  pride — poor,  fine-strung,  weak  creature,  launched 
so  into  the  literary  career  of  ambition  and  mother  of  dead 
dogs”  (as  he  called  London) ;  that  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  very 
useful  and  kind  to  him  in  many  ways,  “  had  to  be  associated 
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with  on  cautious  terms;  had  good-humor,  but  no  common- 
sense;  Huggermugger  was  the  type  of  his  economies,  in  all 
respects,  financial  and  other”;  that  “  Coleridge  was  a  puffy, 
anxious,  obstructed-looking,  fattish  old  man,  hobbling  about, 
talking  with  a  kind  of  solemn  emphasis  on  matters  which 
were  of  no  interest”;  that  Milnes  was  “  a  pretty  robin-red¬ 
breast  of  a  man”;  that  Wordsworth  uttered  the  frankest 
garrulities  he  ever  heard;  that  Southey  was  “  shovel -hatted,” 
the  shovel  hat  was  grown  to  him ;  that  Thackeray  was  “  a  big, 
fierce,  weeping,  hungry  man ;  not  a  strong  one  ” ;  that  Lan- 
dor’s  “intellectual  faculty”  seemed  to  him  “to  be  weak  in 
proportion  to  his  violence  of  temper,  and  the  judgment  he 
gave  about  anything  more  apt  to  be  wrong  than  right  ” ;  that 
Lamb,  whom  he  saw  once  at  his  own  house,  uttered  talk  which 
was  “  contemptibly  small,  indicating  wondrous  ignorance  and 
shallowness,  even  when  it  was  serious  and  good  mannered, 
which  it  seldom  was ;  .  .  .  a  more  pitiful,  rickety,  grasping, 
staggering,  stammering  tomfool  I  do  not  know  ” ;  that  Basil 
Montague,  whose  hospitalit}'  he  often  enjoyed,  was  “  much  a 
bore  to  you  by  degrees,  and  considerably  a  humbug  if  you 
probe  too  strictly”;  that  Washington  to  him  was  a  “  most 
limited,  uninteresting  sort  of  man”;  that  he  thought  Mazzini 
“well-nigh  cracked  by  an  enormous  conceit  of  himself”; 
that  of  Macaulay,  whose  “swaggering  articles”  appear  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  “hears  nothing  good”;  that  poor 
Hazlitt  was  never  admirable,  and  had  no  culture ;  that  Heine 
was  a  “blackguard”;  that  Campbell  he  “liked  worst  of 
all;  he  was  as  heartless  as  a  little  Edinburgh  advocate; 
there  was  a  smirk  on  his  face  which  would  befit  a  shopman 
or  r.n  auctioneer.” 

When  Carlyle  went  to  college  at  Edinburgh,  to  work  his 
way  through  as  he  could,  it  was  with  the  intention  on  his 
father's  part,  and  the  supposition  on  his  own,  that  he  was  to 
be  a  Presbyterian  minister;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  he 
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had  no  call  within  him  to  the  Christian  ministry.  At  first  lie 
sought  to  support  himself  by  teaching,  and  being  a  good 
mathematician,  and  the  mathematical  tutorship  at  Annan 
falling  vacant,  he  sought  and  obtained  it  in  1814.  But 
teaching  was  very  irksome  to  him.  He  did  not  make  many 
friends.  He  was  silent,  reserved,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
room  with  such  books  as  he  could  command.  Already  the 
longing  for  literary  distinction  was  born  in  him.  In  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  written  in  August,  1814,  the  youth  of  nineteen 
says  :  “  O  Fortune,  thou  that  givest  each  his  portion  in  this 
dirty  planet,  bestow  (if  it  shall  please  thee)  coronets  and 
crowns  and  principalities  and  purses  and  pudding  and  powers 
upon  the  great  and  noble  and  fat  ones  of  the  earth.  Grant 
me  that  with  a  heart  of  independence,  unyielding  to  thy 
favors  and  unbending  to  thy  frowns,  I  may  attain  to  literary 
fame ;  and  though  starvation  be  my  lot,  I  will  smile  that  I 
have  not  been  born  a  king.” 

Among  his  intimate  friends  were  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Browning, 
Mr.  Allingham,  Dr.  Tyndall,  Mr.  Lecky,  and  above  all,  Mr. 
Froude.  For  years  Mr.  Froude  has  been  with  him  daily,  — 
walking,  driving,  sitting  with  him,  giving  invaluable  hours 
to  his  beloved  master.  Mr.  Buskin,  who  lived  little  in 
London,  saw  less  of  Carlyle,  but  to  the  last  was  among  the 
most  affectionate  of  his  disciples.  He  could  take  liberties 
with  Carlyle  which  nobody  else  ventured  upon.  At  times 
Carlyle  became  vehement,  and  the  conversation,  if  he  were 
contradicted  or  argued  against,  was  likely  to  be  stormy. 
When  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  alive,  she  used  to  break  in  upon  these 
scenes  with  the  Parliamentary  cry,  “  Divide,  divide,  divide !  ” 
—  the  sigual  for  the  end  of  a  debate.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Ruskin, 
in  similar  circumstances,  walk  up  to  Carlyle,  put  his  arm 
about  his  neck,  and  hush  him  tenderly  to  silence  and  calm. 
Carlyle  never  troubled  himself  about  conventionalities.  What 
he  felt,  that  he  said,  and  as  he  felt  it;  and  it  did  not  matter 
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whether  he  sat  in  his  own  room  or  in  a  public  hall.  At  one 
of  Dickens’s  readings  he  has  been  known  to  burst  out 
in  irrepressible,  long-continued,  stentorian  laughter  that 
amounted  almost  to  a  convulsion,  swinging  his  hat  in  the  air 
meanwhile.  He  had  an  unbounded  admiration  for  Dickens. 
The  most  conspicuous  books  in  his  dining-room  were  a  set  of 
Dickens,  in  red  cloth,  which  had  grown  dark  with  constant 
use.  All  his  books  had  the  same  appearance  of  much  handling. 
He  had  none  of  the  dandyisms  of  the  amateur  or  the  collector 
As  Swift  said,  in  his  ironical  way,  of  Bolingbroke,  “  He  had 
an  altogether  mistaken  notion  of  the  true  uses  of  books, 
which  he  thumbed  and  spoiled  by  reading,  when  he  ought  to 
have  multiplied  them  on  his  shelves.”  Novel  reading  was 
one  of  his  ways  of  seeking  mental  relaxation.  After  he 
heard  of  the  loss  of  the  manuscript  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
“French  Revolution,”  he  did  nothing  but  read  novels  for 
three  weeks. 

Of  the  fair  sex  Carlyle  did  not  always  speak  in  praise ;  he 
called  Lady  William  Russell  “  a  finished  piece  of  social  art,  but 
hardly  otherwise  much  ”  ;  old  Lady  Holland  he  “  viewed  even 
with  aversion,  as  a  kind  of  hungry,  ornamented  witch,  never 
quite  satisfactory  on  the  side  of  genuineness  Cordelia  Mar¬ 
shall,  his  wife’s  friend,  he  described  as  “  a  prim,  affectionate, 
but  rather  puling,  weak,  and  sentimental  elderly  young  lady  ” ; 
and  he  alludes  to  “  the  honest,  ever  self-sufficient  Harriet 
Martineau ;  full  of  nigger  fanaticisms.”  And  yet,  when  his 
sweet,  patient  wife,  who  had  helped  him  up  and  down  the 
rough  hill  of  life,  passed  on  before  him,  he  frequently  passed 
an  hour  weeping  tears  of  true  affection  above  her  grave. 

The  following  little  story  of  Carlyle,  which  we  find  in  a 
pamphlet,  by  John  Swinton,  descriptive  of  a  recent  brief  visit 
to  Europe,  will  disclose  to  many  readers  of  that  rugged  and 
vehement  essayist,  the  Sage  of  Chelsea,  an  almost  unsuspected 
trait  of  gentleness  in  his  character.  It  is  a  very  touching 
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picture  of  Carlyle  in  his  lonely  old  age  which  it  presents.  Mr. 
Swinton  found  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  the  cathedral  at 
Haddington,  and  on  the  stone  is  cut  Carlyle’s  tribute  to  her, 
in  which,  after  referring  to  her  long  years  of  helpful  com¬ 
panionship,  he  says  that  by  her  death  “  the  light  of  his  life  is 
clean  gone  out.”  Mr.  Swinton  continues  :  — 

“  ‘  And  Mr.  Carlyle,’  said  the  sexton,  1  comes  here  from 
London,  now  and  then,  to  see  this  grave.  He  is  a  gaunt, 
shaggy,  weird  kind  of  old  man,  looking  very  old  the  last  time 
he  was  here.’  ‘He  is  eighty-six  now,’ said  I.  ‘Ay,’  he  re¬ 
peated,  ‘  eighty-six,  and  comes  here  to  this  grave  all  the  way 
from  London.’  And  I  told  the  sexton  that  Carlyle  was  a 
great  man,  the  greatest  man  of  the  age  in  books,  and  that  his 
name  was  known  all  over  the  world  ;  but  the  sexton  thought 
there  were  other  great  men  lying  near  at  hand,  though  I  told 
him  their  fame  did  not  reach  beyond  the  graveyard,  and 
brought  him  back  to  talk  of  Carlyle.  ‘  Mr.  Carlyle  himself,’ 
said  the  grave-digger  softly,  ‘  is  to  be  brought  here  to  be 
buried  with  his  wife,  ay.’  He  comes  here  lonesome  and 
alone,’  continued  the  grave-digger,  ‘  when  he  visits  the  wife’s 
grave.  His  niece  keeps  him  company  to  the  gate,  but  he 
leaves  her  there,  and  she  stays  there  for  him.  The  last  time 
he  was  here  I  got  a  sight  of  him,  and  he  was  bowed  down 
under  his  white  hairs,  and  he  took  his  way  up  by  that  ruined 
wall  of  the  old  cathedral,  and  round  there  and  in  here  by  the 
gateway,  and  lie  tottered  up  here  to  this  spot.’  Softly  spake 
the  grave-digger  and  paused.  Softer  still,  in  the  broad  dialect 
of  the  Lothians,  lie  proceeded  :  ‘  And  he  st  od  here  awhile  in  the 
grass,  and  then  he  kneeled  down  and  stayed  on  his  knees  at 
the  grave ;  then  he  bent  over  and  I  saw  him  kiss  the  ground  — 
ay,  he  kissed  it  again  and  again,  and  he  kept  kneeling,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  he  rose  and  tottered  out  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  wandered  through  the  graveyard  to  the  gate,  where 
his  niece  stood  waiting  for  him.’  ” 
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Carlyle’s  chief  works,  many  of  which  are  noticed  under 
their  proper  titles,  are:  “Life  of  Schiller,”  1824;  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Goethe’s  “Wilhelm  Meister,”  begun  1824;  “Sartor 
Resartus,”  1S24  ;  “  History  of  the  French  Revolution,”  1837 ; 
“Chartism,”  1839;  “Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,”  delivered 
as  a  course  of  lectures  in  London,  1840 ;  “  Past  and  Present,” 
1843;  “Oliver  Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches,”  1845; 
“  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,”  1850;  “Life  of  John  Sterling,” 
1851 ;  “  The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,”  1858-64.  To  these 
were  added  many  essays  and  review  articles  of  note. 

Carlyle,  Thomas.  A  History  of  the  First  Forty  Years  of 
His  Life.  Written  by  James  Anthony  Froude;  published, 
1882. 

Carlyle,  Thomas.  A  History  of  his  Life  in  London,  1834- 
81.  This  work  completes  the  biography  of  Carlyle,  by  James 
Anthony  Froude ;  published,  1884. 

Carmelite,  The.  Tragedy,  1785,  by  Cumberland. 

Carnival  of  Venice.  Comic  opera,  1781,  by  Tickell. 

Carruthers,  William  A.  American  writer;  born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1800;  died,  1850.  Author  of  “The  Cavaliers  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,”  and  “Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe,”  an  order 
established  in  1716,  in  the  wilds  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
by  Governor  Spotswood,  the  “Tubal  Cain”  of  Virginia. 
During  his  governorship  Spotswood  undertook  an  expedition 
into  the  Blue  Ridge  country,  and  for  that  purpose  had  his 
horses  shod  with  iron  shoes,  in  order  to  protect  their  feet  on 
the  mountainous  roads.  Having  reached  the  heights  which 
overlook  the  vale  where,  as  one  historian  puts  it,  the  “ro¬ 
mance  ”  of  the  late  civil  war  was  enacted,  Spotswood  and  his 
companions  named  it  “Euphrates,”  and  buried  a  bottle  — 
they  had  probably  emptied  more  than  one  —  containing  a 
paper  to  testify  that  the  region  had  been  formally  taken 
possession  of,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty  George  I.  The 
picturesque  incident,  Cooke  tells  us,  gave  rise  to  the  order 
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wliich  Carruthers  celebrates ;  and  the  initiated  wore  each  a 
small  golden  horseshoe  set  with  jewels,  and  inscribed  “Sic 
juvat  transcenclere  mourns.”  The  unpleasant  part  of  this 
gubernatorial  merrymaking  was,  that  the  king  declined  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  badges,  which  were  ordered  from  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Spotswood,  to  his  chagrin,  had  to  foot  the  bill. 

Carter,  Robert.  One  of  the  editors  of  “Appleton's  Cyclo¬ 
pedia.”  author  of  “A  Summer’s  Cruise  on  the  Coast  of  New 
England”;  born,  New  York,  1819;  died,  1879. 

Cary,  Alice.  She  and  her  sister  Phoebe  were  well-known 
poets,  living  in  New  York,  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  The 
elder  was  born,  1820,  the  younger,  1825 ;  and  they  died,  the 
former  in  February  and  the  latter  in  July,  1871.  Daughters 
of  a  poor  farmer,  they  were  brought  up  near  Cincinnati,  0., 
where  they  enjoyed  few  advantages,  and  endured  many  priva¬ 
tions  and  hardships.  Alice  was  delicate  in  health  and  timid, 
while  her  sister  was  vigorous  and  self-reliant. 

Alice,  the  elder,  sent  her  lirst  bits  of  poetry  to  the  journals 
of  Cincinnati,  the  Boston  Ladies’  Repository ,  and  Graham's 
Magazine.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  pronounced  “  Pictures  of  Mem- 
orjr  ”  one  of  the  most  musically  perfect  lyrics  in  the  English 
language.  The  work  of  both  sisters  attracted  wide  attention, 
and  in  1849,  Horace  Greeley  visited  them  in  their  humble  Ohio 
home.  A  year  later  the  sisters  visited  the  East,  and  Whittier 
commemorates  a  call  from  them  in  “  The  Singer,”  published 
after  the  death  of  Alice :  — 

“  Years  since  (but  names  to  me  before), 

Two  sisters  sought  at  eve  my  door; 

Two  song-birds  wandering  from  their  nest, 

A  gray  old  farm-house  in  the  West.” 

The  twain  settled  in  New  York  City  in  1850,  hired  inexpen¬ 
sive  rooms,  and  set  about  earning  a  living  with  their  pens,  at 
a  time  when  fugitive  poetry  commanded  so  small  a  price  in 
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the  literary  market,  that  Horace  Greeley  says,  “  Longfellow’s 
‘Endymion’  brought  but  fifteen  dollars.”  They  soon  drew 
around  them  a  circle  of  literary  friends,  chief  among  whom 
was  Greeley,  their  life-long  friend.  Their  work  was  popular ; 
so  that  Alice  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1853,  and 
another  the  following  year.  During  many  subsequent  years 
the  prolific,  busy  pens  of  the  sisters  produced  both  poetry 
and  prose  with  a  facility  equalled  by  few  writers  of  so  limited 
an  experience. 

When  their  prosperity  had  enabled  the  sisters  to  remove  to 
more  commodious  quarters,  it  was  their  habit  to  give  Sunday¬ 
evening  receptions  to  their  friends,  including  a  large  circle 
of  well-known  literai'y  people  of  the  time. 

The  hymn,  “  Nearer  Home,”  was  written  in  1852,  by  Phoebe, 
who  said,  “  I  composed  it  in  the  little  back  third-story  bed¬ 
room,  one  Sunday  morning  after  coming  home  from  church ; 
and  it  makes  me  very  happy  to  think  that  any  word  I  could 
say  has  done  a  little  good  in  the  world.”  Of  this  same  poem 
Col.  Russell  II.  Conwell,  of  Boston,  now  a  Baptist  clergyman, 
said  in  a  lecture,  that  he  heard  the  first  stanzas  sung  in  a 
Chinese  gambling-liouse,  by  a  young  man  whom  he  sought 
there  in  order  to  deliver  a  package  intrusted  to  his  care  by 
friends  in  America.  The  youth  and  an  older  acquaintance 
were  playing  and  swearing,  when  unconsciously  the  former 
began  to  sing  the  hymn  in  a  low  voice,  which  so  affected  his 
companion  that  they  quitted  the  place,  abandoned  gambling 
and  drinking,  and  reformed. 

Her  biographer  called  Phoebe  Cary  “  the  wittiest  woman  in 
America,”  and  as  a  sample  quotes  one  of  her  “  Moral  Les¬ 
sons,”  by  “  Amos  Keater.”  The  first  two  stanzas  are  :  — 

“  How  doth  the  little  busy  flea 
Improve  each  awful  jump ; 

And  mark  her  progress,  as  she  goes, 

By  many  an  itching  lump. 
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“  How  skilfully  she  does  her  ‘  sell  ’ ; 

How  neat  she  bites  our  backs, 

And  labors  hard  to  keep  her  well 
Beyond  the  reach  of  whacks.” 

Cary,  Phoebe.  Born,  1824;  died,  1871.  See  “  Cary,  Alice.” 

Cassandre.  Opera,  1677-1758,  by  Lagrange. 

Cassius.  Tragedy ,  1677-1758,  by  Lagrange. 

Caste.  Comedy,  nineteenth  century,  by  Robertson. 

Castilian,  The.  1844,  by  Talfourd. 

Castle  Dangerous.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels,  pub¬ 
lished,  1831.  The  scene  is  laid  during  the  bitter  wars  between 
Edward  I.,  of  England,  and  Bruce,  of  Scotland.  Lady  Berke¬ 
ley,  a  beautiful  English  heiress,  agrees  to  marry  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  if  he  would  keep  Castle  Dangerous  for  a  year  and  a 
day  from  being  captured  by  the  Black  Douglass.  Historical 
period,  1306-7. 

Castle  of  Andalusia.  Comic  opera,  1798,  by  O’Keefe. 

Castle  Spectre.  Drama,  1797,  by  Lewis. 

Castor  and  Pollux.  Opera,  1770,  by  Bernard. 

Caterina  Conaro.  Opera,  1844,  by  Donizetti. 

Cathedral,  The.  A  poem,  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  published 
in  1869,  at  the  desire  of  James  T.  Fields,  to  whose  partiality, 
the  author  says,  the  poem  owed  its  appearance  in  the  present 
form.  The  minster  with  which  the  verse  is  associated  is  the 
celebrated  Gothic  Cathedral,  at  Chartres,  France,  in  which  St. 
Bernard  preached  the  Second  Crusade,  in  1145.  The  poem  is 
a  consideration  of  medieval  and  modern  ideas  of  worship, 
and  the  liue  of  thought  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
quotations :  — 

“  I,  who  to  Chartres  came  to  feed  my  eye 
ADd  give  to  Fancy  one  clear  holiday, 

Scarce  saw  the  minster  for  the  thoughts  it  stirred 
Buzzing  o’er  past  and  future  with  vain  quest. 
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So,  musing  o’er  the  problem  which  was  best,  — 

A  life  wide-windowed,  shining  all  abroad, 

Or  curtains  drawn  to  shield  from  sight  profane 
The  rites  we  pay  to  the  mysterious  I,  — 

I  stood  before  the  triple  northern  port, 

Where  dedicated  shapes  of  saints  and  kings, 

Stern  faces  bleared  with  immemorial  watch, 

Looked  down  benignly  grave  and  seemed  to  say, 

Ye  come  and  go  incessant  ;  we  remain , 

Safe  in  the  hallowed  quiets  of  the  past  ; 

Be  reverent ,  ye  who  flit  and  are  forgot. 

Of  faith  so  nobly  realized  as  this. 

These  were  before  me ;  and  I  gazed  abashed. 

Child  of  an  age  that  lectures,  not  creates, 

Plastering  our  swallow-nests  on  the  awful  Past, 

And  twittering  round  the  work  of  larger  men, 

As  we  had  builded  what  we  but  deface. 

Is  old  Religion  but  a  spectre  now, 

Haunting  the  solitude  of  darkened  minds, 

Mocked  out  of  memory  by  the  sceptic  day? 

Shall  this  self-maker  with  the  prying  eyes, 

This  creature  disenchanted  of  respect, 

By  the  New  World’s  new  friend,  Publicity, 

Whose  testing  thumb  leaves  everywhere  its  smutch, 
Not  one  day  feel  within  hfmself  the  need 
Of  loyalty  to  better  than  himself, 

That  shall  ennoble  him  with  upward  look? 

His  holy  places  may  not  be  of  stone, 

Not  made  with  hands,  yet  fairer  far  than  aught 
By  artist  feigned  or  pious  ardor  reared. 

Fit  altars  for  who  guards  inviolate 
God’s  chosen  seat,  the  sacred  form  of  man. 

And,  if  his  Church  be  doubtful,  it  is  Bure 
That,  in  a  world,  made  for  whatever  else, 
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The  Cross,  bold  type  of  shame  to  homage  turned, 

Of  an  unfinished  life  that  sways  the  world, 

Shall  tower  as  sovereign  emblem  over  all. 

If  sometimes  I  must  hear  good  men  debate 
Of  other  witness  of  Thyself  than  Thou, 

My  soul  shall  not  be  taken  in  their  snare, 

To  ebange  her  inward  surety  for  their  doubt, 

Muffled  from  sight  in  formal  robes  of  proof : 

While  she  can  only  feel  herself  through  Thee, 

I  fear  not  Thy  withdrawal ;  more  I  fear, 

Seeing,  to  know  Thee  not,  hoodwinked  with  dreams 
Of  signs  and  wonders,  while,  unnoticed,  Thou, 

Walking  Thy  garden  still,  commun’st  with  men, 

Missed  in  the  commonplace  of  miracle.” 

Catherine.  A  story  written  by  Thackeray  to  counteract  the 
injurious  influence  of  some  popular  Actions  of  the  day,  which 
made  heroes  of  highwaymen  and  burglars,  and  created  a 
false  sympathy  for  the  vicious  and  criminal.  It  appeared 
in  Frazer's  Magazine ,  over  the  nom  de  plume  of  “  Ikey  Solo¬ 
mons,”  in  1839-40.  The  subject  of  the  story  was  Catherine 
Hayes,  who  was  burned  at  Tyburn,  in  1726,  for  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  under  very  revolting  circumstances. 

Catherine  Grey.  Opera,  1837,  by  Balfe. 

Catherwood,  Mrs.  Mary  [Hartwell].  Novelist ;  born,  Ohio, 
1848. 

Catiline.  Tragedy,  1822,  by  Croly. 

Catiline’s  Conspiracy.  Tragedy,  1611,  by  Jonson. 

Catlin,  George.  Writer  on  North  American  Indians  ;  born, 
1796;  died,  1872. 

Cato.  Tragedy,  1713,  by  Addison. 

Caton  d’Utique.  Opera,  1715,  Dechamps. 

Catone  in  Utica.  Tragedy,  1726,  by  Metastasio. 

Catspaw.  About  1850,  by  Jerrold. 

Cenci.  Tragedy,  1819,  by  Shelley. 
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Cenerentola,  La.  Opera,  1817,  by  Rossini. 

Ce  qui  Plait  aux  Femmes.  Comedy,  1860,  by  Ponsard. 

Cervantes.  An  excellent  biography  of  the  Spanish  author 
of  “Don  Quixote,”  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Oliphant;  published, 
1881. 

Chadbourne,  Paul  A.  Writer  on  natural  history,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Williams  College;  born,  Maine,  1823;  died,  1883. 

Chadwick,  John  White.  Prominent  Unitarian  clergyman 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  and  poet;  born  in  Marblehead,  Mass., 
1840. 

Chain-Bearer,  The.  A  novel,  by  James  Penimore  Cooper; 
published,  1845. 

Chaine,  Une.  Comedy,  1841,  by  Scribe. 

Chalet,  Le.  Opera-comique,  1834,  by  Adam. 

Chalmers,  Thomas.  A  Scottish  theologian  and  author; 
born,  1789  ;  died,  1847. 

Chambered  Nautilus,  The.  One  of  the  best  poems  of  the 
“Breakfast-Table”  series,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  pub¬ 
lished,  1857. 

Champlain,  James  Tifft.  Educational  writer;  born,  Con¬ 
necticut,  1811. 

Champlain,  John  Dennison,  Jr.  Educational  writer ;  born, 
Connecticut,  1834. 

Champney,  Mrs.  Lizzie  [Williams].  Writer  of  sketches 
and  tales ;  born,  Ohio,  1850. 

Chances,  The.  Comedy,  1620,  by  Fletcher;  altered  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  then  by  Garrick  into  a  farce. 

Changement  d’Uniforme.  Drama,  183G,  by  Dennery. 

Channing,  William  Ellery.  An  eminent  Unitarian  clergy¬ 
man  and  author,  of  Boston;  born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  1780; 
died,  1842.  His  position  as  the  pioneer  apostle  of  Unitarian- 
ism  in  America  gave  him  professional  prominence,  and  his 
ability  and  culture  as  a  thinker  and  writer  raised  him  to  a 
high  position  among  men  of  letters,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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Physically  frail,  he  possessed  a  giant  intellect,  a  love  of  truth, 
as  it  came  to  him,  a  charitable  and  tolerant  spirit  towards 
those  who  differed  from  him,  and  a  sincere  love  for  all  man¬ 
kind.  As  an  author,  Channing  took  high  rank.  Frazer's 
Magazine  said  of  him:  “Channing  is  unquestionably  the 
finest  writer  of  the  age.  From  his  writings  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted  some  of  the  richest  poetry  and  richest  conceptions, 
clothed  in  language,  unfortunately  for  our  literature,  too 
little  studied  in  the  day  in  which  we  live.”  An  extract  from 
his  letters  to  Lydia  Maria  Child  throws  light  on  his  meth¬ 
ods  of  working:  “And  yet  we  must  do  something  more 
than  reformers.  We  must  give  our  nature  a  fair  chance. 
We  must  not  wither  it  by  too  narrow  modes  of  action.  Let 
your  genius  have  free  play.  We  are  better  reformers  because 
calmer  and  wiser,  because  we  have  more  thought,  imagina¬ 
tion,  taste,  and  affection.  We  must  be  cheerful,  too,  in  our 
war  with  evil;  for  gloom  is  apt  to  become  sullenness,  ill- 
humor,  and  bitterness.”  Referring  to  this  view  of  a  re¬ 
former’s  work,  Mrs.  Child  wrote:  “At  first  I  thought  him 
[Channing]  timid,  and  even  slightly  time-serving,  but  I  soon 
discovered  that  I  formed  this  estimate  merely  from  ignorance 
of  his  character.  I  learned  that  it  was  justice  to  all,  not 
popularity  for  himself,  which  rendered  him  so  cautious. 
He  constantly  grew  upon  my  respect,  until  I  came  to  re¬ 
gard  him  as  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  gentlest  apostle  of 
humanity.  I  owe  him  thanks  for  helping  to  preserve  me 
from  the  one-sidedness  into  which  zealous  reformers  are  apt 
to  run.”  This  may  explain  why  Channing  cannot,  according 
to  Charles  F.  Richardson,  be  called  an  age-compelling  force, 
like  Luther,  Savonarola,  Knox,  Cotton  Mather,  and  Jonathan 
Edwards. 

The  best  known  of  Channing’s  works  are,  “  Remarks  on 
the  Life  and  Character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  “  Remarks 
on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  John  Milton,”  “  Essay  on 
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the  Character  and  Writings  of  Fenelon,”  “Essay  on  Self- 
Culture,”  “  Essay  on  the  Importance  and  Means  of  a  National 
Literature,”  “  Address  on  War,”  “Evidences  of  Christianity.” 
His  works  are  included  among  the  books  gratuitously  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Channing,  William  Ellery.  Poet;  born,  Massachusetts, 
1818. 

Channing,  William  Henry.  Author  of  the  memoirs  of 
his  uncle,  William  Ellery  Channing;  born  in  Boston,  1810; 
died,  1884.  An  able  clergyman  and  vigorous  writer. 

Chanson  de  Fortunio.  Opera  bouffe,  1861,  by  Offen¬ 
bach. 

Chanson  without  Music.  A  poem  written  for  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  of  Cambridge,  1867. 

Chaperon  Rouge,  Le.  Opera,  1818,  by  Boildieu. 

Chapin,  Edwin  Hubbell.  An  eminent  Universalist  clergy¬ 
man  and  writer  of  New  York;  born  in  Union  Village,  N.  Y., 
1814;  died,  1880.  He  was  a  man  of  great  influence  in  his 
denomination,  a  gifted  orator  and  lecturer,  and  author  of  a 
series  of  works,  among  which  are,  “  Duties  of  Young  Men,” 
“Duties  of  Young  Women,”  “Characters  in  the  Gospel,” 
“Communion  Hours,”  “Crown  of  Thorns,”  “The  Beati¬ 
tudes,”  “  Moral  Aspect  of  City  Life,”  “  Humanity  in  the  City,” 
“  True  Manliness.” 

Chaplin,  Jeremiah.  Author  of  the  “Life  of  Henry  Dun- 
ster,”  first  president  of  Harvard  College,  and  other  works ; 
born  in  Massachusetts,  1813. 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  A  very  popular  poem,  by 
Tennyson,  written  after  he  had  read  the  first  report  of  the 
Times  correspondent  of  a  charge  in  which  six  hundred  and 
seven  sabres  are  mentioned  as  having  been  engaged.  The 
version  now  accepted  is  that  which  the  soldiers  themselves 
selected  from  several  different  readings,  and  sang  beside  their 
camp-fires  in  the  Crimea.  It  was  first  published  in  The 
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Examiner,  Dec.  9,  1854.  Its  movement  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Drayton’s  “  Battle  of  Agincourt,”  one  stanza 
of  which  reads :  — 


“They  now  to  fight  are  gone, 
Armour  on  armour  shone, 

Drumme  now  on  drumme  did  gone, 
To  hear  was  wonder ! 

That  with  the  cryes  they  make, 

The  very  earth  did  shake, 

Trumpet  to  trumpet  spake, 
Thunder  to  thunder !  ” 


Charles  I.  Historic  drama,  1750,  by  Havard. 

Charles  I.  Historic  tragedy,  1828,  by  E.  Cobliam  Brewer. 

Charles  I.  Historic  drama,  1830,  by  Miss  Mitford. 

Charles  I.  Historic  play,  1853,  by  Gurney. 

Charles  I.  Historic  play,  1878,  by  Willis. 

Charles  VI.  Opera,  1841,  by  HalSvy. 

Charles  VII.  Historic  drama,  1831,  by  Dumas. 

Charles  IX.  Historic  drama,  1789,  by  Chenier. 

Charles  XII.  Historic  drama,  1826,  by  Planche. 

Charles  le  Temeraire.  Drama,  1814,  by  Guilbert  de  Pixere- 
court. 

Charlotte  Corday.  Tragedy,  1850,  by  Ponsard. 

Chartism.  Ten  political  papers,  by  Carlyle ;  first  published, 
2840. 

Chasse  a  St.  Germain.  Drama,  1860,  by  Deslandes. 

Chatterton,  Thomas.  British  poet ,  born,  1752;  died,  1770. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey.  The  father  of  English  poetry;  born 
in  London,  1328  or  1340;  died,  1400.  His  chief  work  is  “  The 
Canterbury  Tales,”  and  his  less  important  poems,  “  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose,”  “Book  of  the  Dutcliesse,”  “  Parlament  of 
Foules,”  “Troilus  and  Creseide,”  “House  of  Fame,”  and 
“Legende  of  Goode  Women.”  The  spurious  works  ascribed 
to  him  are,  “The  Dreame,”  “The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,” 
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“  The  Court  of  Love,”  “  The  Complaint  of  the  Black 
Knight,”  “The  Cuckoo  and  Nightingale,”  “The  Testament 
of  Love.” 

Cheever,  George  B.  Religious  and  miscellaneous  writer; 
born,  Maine,  1814. 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  [Littlehale].  Popular  writer; 
born,  Massachusetts,  1824. 

Cheney,  John  Vance.  Poet;  born,  New  York,  1848. 

Chercheuse  l’Esprit,  La.  Opera-comique,  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  by  Pavart. 

Chesebro,  Caroline.  Novelist;  born,  New  York,  1825; 
died,  1873. 

Chiens  du  Mont  St.  Bernard.  Tragedy,  1838,  by  Antier. 

Child,  Francis  James.  Literary  critic  and  professor  in 
Harvard  University;  born  in  Massachusetts,  1825.  A  high 
authority  on  English  literature,  lecturer,  and  editor  of 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  other  British  poets. 

Child,  Lydia  Maria  [Francis].  One  of  the  noblest  women 
of  her  time,  and  a  vigorous  writer ;  was  born  in  Medford,  Mass., 
1802;  died  in  Wayland,  Mass.,  1880.  She  was  a  sister  of 
Prof.  Convers  Francis,  of  Harvard  University,  and  one  of  the 
most  noted  female  advocates  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Her 
husband,  David  Lee  Child,  was  a  lawyer  in  Boston  for  several 
years,  after  which  they  made  their  home  in  Wayland. 

Wendell  Phillips  characterized  her  as  the  “outgrowth  of 
New  England  theology,  traditions,  and  habits  —  the  finest 
fruit  of  these ;  uniting  in  herself  all  the  charms  and  graceful 
elements  we  call  feminine,  with  a  masculine  grasp  and  vigor ; 
sound  judgment  and  great  breadth ;  large  common-sense  and 
capacity  for  every-day  usefulness;  ‘endurance,  foresight, 
strength,  and  skill.’  ”  The  key  to  her  self-sacrificing  life 
was  the  divine  rule,  “  Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens.”  Hers 
was  not  a  hard  life  or  a  harsh  one.  It  bubbled  up  with  joy ; 
and  at  threescore  years  and  ten,  it  had  the  freshness  of  girl- 
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hood.  “  We  felt,”  says  one  who  knew  her  intimately,  “that 
neither  fame,  nor  gain,  nor  danger,  nor  calumny  had  any 
weight  with  her.” 

“  Go  put  your  creed 
Into  your  deed,” 

was  her  motto. 

When  twelve  years  old,  Mrs.  Child  sojourned  in  Norridge- 
wock,  Me.,  and  the  vicinity,  where,  having  read  Scott’s 
“  Waverley,”  she  became  greatly  excited,  and  laying  down  the 
book,  exclaimed,  “  Why  cannot  I  write  a  novel?”  This  was 
the  impulse  that  produced  “  Ilobomok,”  in  her  twenty-lirst 
year.  Its  success  encouraged  her  to  write  “The  Rebels:  A 
Tale  of  the  Revolution,”  of  which  several  editions  were  sold. 
Then  followed,  in  rapid  succession,  “The  Mother’s  Book,” 
which  ran  through  eight  American  editions  and  twelve  English, 
and  was  translated  into  German;  “  The  Girl’s  Book”; 
“History  of  Women”;  and  the  “Frugal  Housewife,”  of 
which  thirty-live  editions  were  published.  Juvenile  Miscel¬ 
lany,  begun  in  1826,  was  probably  the  first  publication  in  the 
English  tongue  devoted  exclusively  to  children,  and  to  it  Mrs. 
Child  was  by  far  the  largest  contributor.  The  tales  and 
poems  were  extensively  copied,  and  the  North  American 
Review,  then  the  literary  authority  in  the  country,  said  of  her, 
“  We  are  not  sure  that  any  woman  of  our  country  could  out¬ 
rank  Mrs.  Child.”  Whittier  says:  “Few  female  writers,  if 
any,  have  done  more  or  better  tilings  for  our  literature  in  the 
lighter  or  graver  departments.”  In  1833,  she  startled  the 
country  by  the  publication  of  her  “  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  that 
Class  of  Americans  called  Africans.”  In  reminiscences  of 
Dr.  Channing,  she  says  of  this  work  :  — 

“  A  publication  taking  broad  anti-slavery  ground  was  then 
a  rarity.  Indeed,  this  was  the  first  book  in  the  United  States 
of  that  character ;  and  it  naturally  produced  a  sensation  dis- 
proportioned  to  its  merits.  I  sent  a  copy  to  Dr.  Channing, 
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and  a  few  days  after,  he  came  to  see  me  at  Cottage  Place,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  his  residence  on  Mt.  Vernon  street.  .  .  . 
He  stayed  nearly  three  hours,  during  which  time  he  held  a 
most  interesting  conversation  on  the  general  interests  of 
humanity,  and  on  slavery  in  particular.  He  told  me  something 
of  his  experience  in  the  West  Indies,  and  said  the  painful 
impression  made  by  the  sight  of  slavery  had  never  left  his 
mind.  He  expressed  great  joy  at  the  publication  of  the 
1  Appeal,’  and  added,  ‘  The  reading  of  it  has  aroused  my  con¬ 
science  to  the  query  whether  I  ought  to  remain  silent  on  the 
subject.’  ” 

In  a  letter  to  Rev.  S.  J  May,  Mrs.  Child  says  :  “  .  .  .  I  was 
quite  surprised  one  day  by  a  note  from  the  trustees  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  offering  me  the  free  use  of  the  library, 
the  same  as  if  I  owned  a  share.  ...  I  had  never  asked  such 
a  favor,  and  am  not  aware  that  any  friend  of  mine  had  ever 
solicited  it.  My  husband  was  anti-slavery,  and  it  was  the 
theme  of  many  of  our  conversations  while  Garrison  was  in 
prison  About  the  time  of  the  unexpected  attention  from 
the  trustees,  Mr.  Garrison  came  to  Boston,  and  I  had  a  talk 
with  him.  Consequently,  the  first  use  I  made  of  my  Athe¬ 
naeum  privilege  was  to  take  out  some  books  on  that  subject 
[anti-slavery],  with  a  view  to  writing  my  ‘Appeal.’  A  few 
weeks  after  the  ‘  Appeal’  wras  published,  I  received  another 
note  from  the  trustees,  informing  me  that  at  a  recent  meeting 
they  had  passed  a  vote  to  take  away  my  privilege,  lest  it 
should  prove  an  inconvenient  precedent.” 

It  is  quite  impossible  at  this  date  to  realize  the  popular 
surprise  and  indignation  which  this  book  occasioned,  or  how 
severely  the  author  was  ostracized  on  account  of  her  pub¬ 
lished  sentiments.  Social  and  literary  circles  closed  their 
doors  against  her,  the  sale  of  her  books  and  subscriptions  to 
her  magazine  fell  off'  at  a  ruinous  rate,  and  her  name  and 
fame  were  covered  with  obloquy.  For  her  it  was  the  entrance 
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upon  a  life  of  battle  and  turmoil  that  did  not  end  until  the 
publication  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  President 
Lincoln. 

Soon  after  the  sensation  of  the  “  Appeal,”  Mrs.  Child  gave 
to  the  world  a  charming  Greek  romance,  entitled  “  Philothea,” 
which,  in  spite  of  bitter  prejudice,  established  her  literary 
reputation  beyond  question.  It  is  by  the  title  of  this  book 
that  Lowell  pays  a  high  tribute  to  her  character  and  genius 
in  a  “  Pable  for  Critics.”  It  begins  :  — 

“  There  comes  Philothea,  her  face  all  aglow, 

She  has  just  been  dividing  some  poor  creature’s  woe”; 

and  ends :  — 

“  What  a  wealth  would  it  bring  to  the  narrow  and  sour. 

Could  they  be  as  a  Child  for  one  little  hour.” 

Next  appeared  the  Lives  of  Madame  Roland  and  the  Baroness 
de  Stael.  In  1855  appeared  her  great  work,  “  The  Progress 
of  Religious  Ideas,”  a  work  which  in  some  sense  anticipated 
the  scholarly  treatise  by  James  Freeman  Clarke  on  the  “  Ten 
Great  Religions.”  Of  it  the  author  said :  “  While  engaged  in 
writing  ‘  Philothea,’  I  felt  like  an  inhabitant  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries.  Everything  around  me  seemed  foreign 
when  I  came  out  of  Athens  into  Boston.  That  was  a  pleas¬ 
ant  ramble  into  classic  lands ;  but  this  ‘  Progress  of  Religious 
Ideas  ’  was  a  real  pilgrimage  of  penance,  with  peas  in  my 
shoes,  walking  over  rubble-stones  most  of  the  way.” 

“  Looking  Towards  Sunset”  was  published  in  1864,  and  she 
writes  of  it,  the  following  year,  that  “  it  has  had  most  unex¬ 
pected  success.  The  edition  of  four  thousand  sold  before 
New-Year’s  Day,  and  they  say  they  might  have  sold  two 
thousand  more,  if  they  had  been  ready.  This  pleases  me 
beyond  measure,  for  the  proceeds,  whether  more  or  less, 
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were  vowed  to  freedom  ;  ancl  cheering  old  folks  with  one  hand, 
and  helping  the  wronged  and  suffering  with  the  other,  is  the 
highest  recreation  I  ever  enjoyed.”  “Mysterious  Pilgrim¬ 
age”  appeared  about  this  time;  “A  Romance  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic”  was  published  in  1867 ;  and  a  book  of  selections,  her  last 
publication,  entitled  “  Aspirations  of  the  World,”  came  out 
in  1878.  It  is  tenderly  true  of  her  personal  experience,  and 
prophetic  of  her  departure  two  years  later. 

After  John  Brown  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  desperately 
wounded,  in  1858,  Mrs.  Child  wrote  him  a  letter,  under. cover 
of  one  to  Governor  Wise,  of  Virginia,  asking' permission  to  go 
and  take  care  of  him.  With  the  answer  came  another  from 
the  governor,  courteously  reproving  her  for  sympathizing 
with  the  captured  raider  of  Harper’s  Ferry.  To  this  she 
responded  in  an  able  and  effective  manner,  and  her  reply  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  It  aroused  the  wife  of 
Senator  Mason,  author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  to  write 
Mrs.  Child  a  vehement  letter,  opening  with  threats  of  future 
damnation,  and  ending  with  the  assurance  that  “no  South¬ 
erner,  after  reading  her  letter  to  Governor  Wise,  ought  to  read 
a  line  of  her  composition  or  touch  a  magazine  that  bore  her 
name  in  its  list  of  contributors.”  To  this  Mrs.  Child  wrote 
a  calm,  dignified  reply,  declining  to  dwell  on  the  fierce  invec¬ 
tives  of  her  assailant,  and  wishing  her  well  here  and  here¬ 
after.  She  would  not  debate  the  specific  merits  of  a  man 
whose  body  was  in  charge  of  the  courts,  and  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  was  sure  to  be  in  charge  of  posterity.  “Men,”  she 
said,  “are  of  small  consequence  in  comparison  with  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  principle  for  which  John  Brown  died  is  the 
question  at  issue  between  us.”  These  letters  were  published 
in  a  pamphlet,  of  which  over  three  hundred  thousand  copies 
were  circulated. 

A  memoir  of  her  life,  with  her  letters,  was  published  in 
1883, 
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Child  of  Nature.  Drama,  1753-1821,  by  Inclibald. 

Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage.  A  poem  by  Lord  Byron,  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  cantos,  the  first  and  second  of  which  were  pub¬ 
lished,  1812;  the  third,  181G;  the  fourth,  1822.  The  author 
says  it  was  written  for  the  most  part  amid  the  scenes  it 
attempts  to  describe.  It  was  begun  in  Albania,  and  the  parts 
relative  to  Spain  and  Portugal  were  composed  from  the 
author’s  observations  in  those  countries.  Childe  Harold  is  a 
fictitious  personage,  and  the  appellation,  “  Childe,”  is  used 
instead  of  knight,  as  being  more  consonant  with  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  versification  of  early  times. 

Children  of  the  Wood.  Comedy,  1815,  by  Morton. 

Chimes,  The.  The  second  of  the  Christmas  books,  by 
Dickens  :  a  short  goblin  story ;  published,  1844. 

Choate,  Rufus.  Eminent  lawyer  and  orator;  bom  in 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  1799 ;  died,  1859.  He  was  a  brilliant  advo¬ 
cate,  and  an  orator  of  the  florid  school.  One  who  often 
reported  his  speeches,  says  there  is  no  lawyer  living  who 
would  dare  to  address  a  jury  in  the  dramatic  way  which  he 
affected.  He  piled  up  epithet  upon  epithet,  and  permitted 
himself  a  prodigality  of  adjectives.  He  sacrificed  every¬ 
thing  for  immediate  impression.  He  appeared  to  be  living 
always  in  a  fever,  eager  for  display,  and  under  the  spell  of 
a  Demosthenian  reminiscence.  He  was  the  despair  of  re¬ 
porters,  as  his  chirograpliy  was  the  despair  of  readers.  Once 
while  speaking  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  he  quoted  from 
Othello,  “  0  Iago,  the  pity  of  it,  Iago!  ”  and  Dr.  Stone,  then 
one  of  the  best  reporters  in  the  country,  got  it  down,  !t  O, 
I  argue  the  piety  of  it,  I  argue.”  His  works,  with  a  memoir 
of  his  life,  by  Samuel  G.  Brown,  were  published  in  1862. 

Choleric  Man.  Comedy,  1775,  by  Cumberland. 

Christine.  Historic  play,  1830,  by  Dumas. 

Christine  a  Fontainebleu.  Dramatic  romance,  1829,  by 
SouliS. 
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Christine  en  Suede.  Historic  play,  1829,  by  Brault. 

Christmas  Carol,  A.  A  famous  ghost-story,  by  Charles 
Dickens  ;  published,  1843.  It  introduces  twenty-one  charac¬ 
ters,  not  reckoning  the  ghosts.  Chief  among  them  are  :  Bob 
Cratcliit  and  his  family ;  Tiny  Tim ;  and  Scrooge  &  Marley, 
who  had  been  partners  in  business. 

Christophe  Colomb.  Drama,  1815,  by  Guilbert  de  Pix- 
erecourt. 

Chronicle  History  of  King  Leir  of  England.  Historic 
play,  1578.  Anon.  This  was  the  quarry  of  Shakespeare’s 
“  King  Lear.” 

Chrononhotonthologos.  Burlesque  opera,  1734,  by  Carey. 

Chuzzlewit,  Martin.  See  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit.” 

Cicero,  The  Life  of.  A  book  written  to  controvert  the 
views  of  Mommsen  and  Proude’s  “Caesar”;  published, 
1881. 

“  There  is  no  book  within  our  knowledge  which  will  give 
to  persons  who  are  not  scholars  by  profession,  so  graphic 
and  living  a  picture  of  the  Roman  Republic,  as  this.” —  The 
Nation. 

Cid,  The.  Tragedy,  1621,  by  Guilhelm  de  Castro. 

Cid,  The.  Tragedy,  1636,  by  Corneille. 

Cinna.  Drama  liistorique,  1639,  by  Corneille. 

Cinna's  Conspiracy.  Tragedy,  1640,  by  Cibber. 

Circassian’s  Bride,  The.  Opera,  1809,  by  Bishop. 

Citizen,  The.  Farce,  1761,  by  Murphy. 

Citizen  General,  The.  Comedy,  1793,  by  Goethe. 

City  Madam,  The.  Comedy,  1659,  by  Massinger. 

City  Politics.  Comedy,  1672,  by  Crowne. 

Clari,  the  Maid  of  Milan.  Musical  drama,  1822,  by  Payne. 

Clark,  Davis  W.  Theologian;  born  on  the  island  of 
Mount  Desert,  Me,  1812;  died,  1871.  He  edited  the  books 
of  the  “  Methodist  Book  Concern,”  and  published  several 
religious  works  of  his  own. 

10 
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Clark,  Lewis  Gaylord.  Humorous  writer  and  editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine ;  born  in  Otisco,  N.  Y.,  1810;  died, 
1873.  He  published  “  Knick-Knacks  from  an  Editor’s  Table,” 
in  1852.  Of  this  book  the  following  readable  anecdote  is  cur¬ 
rent  :  When  Thackeray  was  in  New  York,  in  1856,  he  passed  a 
night  at  the  home  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Cozzens,  author  of  the  “  Sparrow- 
grass  Papers,”  at  Yonkers.  When  about  to  retire  to  his  bed¬ 
chamber,  the  great  novelist  asked  his  host  for  a  book,  adding 
that  it  was  his  habit  to  read  himself  to  sleep.  “  Give  me 
something  fresh,  if  you  can,”  said  he.  Having  just  received 
a  copy  of  “Knick-Knacks,”  Cozzens  gave  him  that.  In  the 
morning  Thackeray  returned  it,  with  the  remark,  “  Cozzens, 
you  could  n’t  have  made  a  happier  selection  for  me.  It  was 
just  what  I  needed,  for  I  hadn’t  finished  reading  the  first 
page,  when  I  was  so  overcome  with  sleep,  I  had  to  put  out 
my  light.” 

Clark,  Willis  Gaylord.  Poet;  twin  brother  of  L.  G.  C. ; 
died,  1841. 

Clarke,  Charles  Cowden.  English  author  ;  born,  1787 ;  died, 
1877. 

Clarke,  Edward  Hammond.  An  eminent  Boston  physician, 
author  of  “  Sex  in  Education,”  and  other  important  works; 
born  in  Massachusetts,  1800;  died,  1877. 

Clarke,  James  Freeman.  An  eminent  Unitarian  clergyman 
and  writer,  for  forty-six  years  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples  in  Boston;  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  1810.  He 
is  author  of  several  poems  and  volumes  of  sketches  and 
essays  of  great  merit,  but  his  chief  writings  are  theological. 
The  first  part  of  his  “Ten  Great  Religions”  appeared  in 
1871,  and  the  second  part  in  1884,  the  two  forming  the  great 
written  work  of  his  life.  “  Self-Culture  ”  was  published  in 
1880;  and  “The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Forgiveness,'’  “The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Prayer,”  “  Thomas  Didymus,”  “Steps 
in  Belief ,”  “  The  Fourth  Gospel,”  and  other  helpful  works, 
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are  published  and  widely  circulated  through  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  For  many  years  his  sermons  have 
been  published  weekly  in  the  Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette. 
He  is  a  broad  thinker,  catholic  and  charitable  in  opinion,  an 
influential  leader  of  public  sentiment  in  the  direction  of 
sound  principles,  of  whom  his  friend  and  classmate,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  in  1860,  wrote  the  birthday  tribute,  begin¬ 
ning  :  — 

“  Who  is  the  shepherd  sent  to  lead, 

Through  pastures  green,  the  Master’s  sheep? 

What  guileless  *  Israelite  indeed  * 

The  folded  flock  may  watch  and  keep?  ” 

Clarke,  MacDonald.  Author  of  “  Poems  by  the  Mad  Poet,” 
etc. ;  born,  Connecticut,  1798 ;  died,  1842. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Mary  Cowden.  Shakespearean  scholar  ;  born, 
1809. 

Clarke,  Rebecca  Sophia  (“  Sophie  May”).  A  story  writer  ; 
born,  Maine,  18 — . 

Clarke,  Richard  H.  Biographer ;  born,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  1827. 

Clavigo.  Drama,  1774,  by  Goethe. 

Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne  (“  Mark  Twain”).  An  Amer¬ 
ican  humorist ;  born  in  Florida,  Mo.,  1835.  He  entered  a  print- 
ing-oflice  to  learn  the  trade  when  thirteen  years  old,  and  in 
1855  became  a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1861,  he 
went  to  Nevada  as  private  secretary  to  the  Territorial  Secre¬ 
tary,  visited  the  silver  mines,  and  a  year  later  became  editor 
of  the  Enterprise,  in  Virginia  City,  where  he  remained  three 
years..  After  a  voyage  to  Hawaii  and  a  lecturing  tour  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Nevada,  he  visited,  in  1867,  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
For  some  time  he  edited  a  newspaper  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  but 
finally  made  himself  a  home  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  is  one  of 
the  firm  of  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  publishers  of  General 
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Grant’s  “Memoirs.”  Clemens  adopted  the  nom  de  plume  of 
‘  ‘  Mark  Twain  ”  when  a  legislative  correspondent  for  his  paper ; 
and  it  is  said  to  he  a  term  with  which  he  was  familiar  when  a 
pilot;  if  the  leadman  found  two  fathoms  of  water,  he  would 
shout  “  mark  twain.” 

His  principal  publications  are:  “The  Innocents  Abroad,” 
written  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  which  had  a  sale  of 
125,000  copies  ;  “  The  Jumping  Frog,”  1867 ;  “  Roughing  It,' 
1872;  “  The  Gilded  Age,”  a  comedy,  1874;  “Tom  Sawyer,” 
1876;  “A  Tramp  Abroad,”  1880;  “Prince  and  Pauper”  and 
“The  Stolen  White  Elephant,”  1882;  “Life  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,”  1883;  “  Huckleberry  Finn,”  1885. 

At  the  banquet  given  the  contributors  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  in  remembrance  of  Whittier’s  seventieth  birthday, 
Dec.  17,  1877,  “  Mark  Twain”  was  a  guest,  and  made  what 
was  probably  his  most  notable  and  witty,  but  ill-chosen 
speech.  He  was  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  then 
editor  of  the  magazine,  who  bestowed  a  high  compliment  by 
saying  that  lie  was  one  “who  has,  perhaps,  done  more  kind¬ 
ness  to  our  race,  lifted  from  it  more  crushing  care,  rescued 
it  from  more  gloom,  and  banished  from  it  more  wretchedness 
than  all  the  professional  philanthropists  that  have  lived;  a 
humorist  who  never  makes  you  blush  to  have  enjoyed  his 
joke ;  whose  generous  wit  has  no  bad  meaning  in  it,  whose 
fun  is  never  at  the  cost  of  anything  honestly  high  or  good,  but 
comes  from  the  soundest  of  hearts  and  the  clearest  of  heads.” 

Imagine  the  astonishment  of  that  choice  company  of  refined 
literary  people,  when  the  irrepressible  ‘  ‘  Mark  ”  arose,  and  seri¬ 
ously  related  an  account  of  the  unseemly  behavior  of  the  three 
honored  poets,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  and  Holmes,  in  the  log- 
cabin  of  a  California  miner,  about  fifteen  years  before  the 
date  of  his  speech.  As  Clemens  represented  the  case,  he 
himself,  having  reached  this  cabin  at  nightfall,  sought  its 
hospitality,  and  was  very  reluctantly  admitted  by  the  occu- 
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pant,  who  informed  him  that  the  three  New  England  gentle¬ 
men  just  named  had  spent  the  previous  night  with  him,  that 
they  were  much  the  worse  for  liquor,  passed  many  hours  in 
card-playing  and  drinking,  and  quoting  poetry,  drew  revolvers 
and  bowie-knives  upon  each  other,  and  on  departing,  carried 
off  the  miner’s  only  pair  of  boots. 

The  joke  was  not  very  well  received,  and  Mr.  Clemens 
wrote  a  note  of  apology,  in  which  he  intimated,  in  palliation 
of  the  case,  that  God  made  him  a  fool,  and  he  was  simply 
acting  out  his  nature. 

Clement,  Mrs.  Clara  Erskine.  See  “Waters,  Mrs.” 

Clementina.  Tragedy,  1774,  by  Kelly. 

Clemmer,  Mary.  See  “  Hudson,  Mrs.” 

Cleopatra.  Tragedy,  1601,  by  Daniel. 

Cleopatra.  Tragedy,  1773,  by  Alfieri. 

Cleopatre.  Tragedy,  1630,  by  Mairet. 

Cleopatre.  Tragedy,  1750,  by  Marmontel. 

Clinker,  Humphrey.  See  “Humphrey  Clinker.” 

Clitandre.  1632,  by  Corneille. 

Closerie  des  Genets,  La.  Drama,  1846,  by  SoullA 

Clotilde.  Tragedy,  1832,  by  Soulie. 

Clough,  Arthur  Hugh.  British  poet ;  born,  1819  ;  died,  1861. 

Clytemnestra.  Tragedy,  1823,  by  Beer. 

Cobb,  Sylvanus,  Jr.  Contributor  to  the  New  York  Ledger  f 
born,  Maine,  1823.  He  resides  in  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Cobbe,  Frances  Power.  English  philosophical  writer; 
born,  1822. 

Cocu  Imaginaire.  Comedy,  1660,  by  Moliere. 

Coffin,  Charles  Carleton  (“  Carleton  ’’).  A  journalist,  lec¬ 
turer,  and  miscellaneous  writer ;  born  in  Boscawen,  N.  H. ,  1821 ; 
now  a  resident  of  Boston.  As  war  correspondent  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Journal,  he  witnessed  many  battles  of  the  late  Rebellion, 
and  subsequently  travelled  abroad,  and  wrote  home  very  in¬ 
teresting  letters,  which  were  published  in  the  same  paper. 
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Coffin,  Robert  Barry  (“Barry  Gray”).  Miscellaneous 
writer;  born  in  New  York,  1826. 

Coffin,  Robert  S.  (the  “  Boston  Bard”).  Poet;  born,  1797 ; 
died,  1827. 

Cogswell,  Joseph  Green.  One  of  the  most  accomplished 
American  bibliographers;  was  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  1786; 
died  in  Cambridge,  1871.  For  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Astor  Library  in  New  York. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor.  Celebrated  British  poet  and 
philosopher ;  born  in  Ottery  Saint  Mary,  in  Devonshire,  1772  ; 
he  died  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Gillman,  his  London  physician,  in 
1834.  “Born  alike  poet  and  orator,”  says  the  London 
Quarterly  Beview,  “he  might  in  either  walk,  or  in  both,  have 
left  a  fame  of  the  highest  rank,  but  for  the  disease  implanted 
in  his  fabric,  and  an  indulgence  which  operated,  until  the  day 
was  far  spent,  in  tarnishing  the  rightful  glory  of  his  gifts  and 
acquisitions.” 

A  letter  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  his  friend  Mr 
Poole,  contains  an  account  of  his  boyhood,  according  to  which 
he  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  mainly  owing  to  the  enmity  of  a 
nurse,  whose  passion  was  all  for  an  older  brother  of  his,  and 
from  her  Samuel  received  only  thumps  and  ill  names.  He 
adds  :  “  So  I  became  fretful,  and  timorous,  and  a  telltale  ;  and 
the  school-boys  drove  me  from  play,  and  were  always  tor¬ 
menting  me.  And  hence  I  took  no  pleasure  in  boyish  sports, 
but  read  incessantly.  .  .  .  And  I  used  to  lie  by  the  Avail  and 
mope.  ...  So  I  became  a  dreamer,  and  acquired  an  indispo¬ 
sition  to  all  bodily  activity ;  and  I  Avas  fretful  and  inordinately 
passionate ;  and  as  I  could  not  play  at  anything,  and  was 
slothful,  I  Avas  despised  and  hated  by  the  boys ;  and  because 
I  could  read  and  spell,  and  had,  I  may  truly  say,  a  memory 
and  understanding  forced  into  almost  unnatural  ripeness,  I 
was  flattered  and  Avondered  at  by  the  old  women.” 

Coleridge  and  Lamb,  Avhen  boys,  attended  the  same  school 
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at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  referring  to  this  incident,  a  biograph¬ 
ical  note  says,  in  substance,  that,  while  to  Lamb,  with  a  home 
close  at  hand,  it  was  a  happy  time,  Coleridge  found  himself 
homeless  and  friendless  in  a  great  city;  and  on  holidays, 
being  turned  adrift  in  the  streets  from  morning  till  night,  he 
had  nothing  but  a  crust  of  bread  in  his  pockets,  and  no  re¬ 
source  but  to  beguile  the  pangs  of  hunger  in  summer  with 
hours  of  bathing  in  the  New  River,  and  in  winter  with  furtive 
hanging  around  book-stalls ;  nor  did  the  gentleness  of  his  dis¬ 
position  or  the  brilliancy  of  his  powers  save  him  from  the 
birch-loving  brutalities  of  old  Boyer,  who  was  wont  to  add 
an  extra  stripe,  “because  he  was  so  ugly.” 

Mr  J.  C.  Shairp  rates  Coleridge  as  the  most  germinative 
mind  of  the  century  in  England.  “  Like  a  vast  seed  field,  it 
lay  until  the  winds  of  inspiration  wafted  over  it,  blowing  the 
seeds  of  his  new  thought  over  all  the  land.” 

As  a  conversationalist,  he  was  the  most  celebrated  English¬ 
man  of  his  time.  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt,  H.  N.  Coleridge,  Mary 
Cowden  Clarke,  Carlyle,  Charles  Lamb,  Wordsworth,  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  the  entire  coterie  of  his  friends,  unite  in  pronoun¬ 
cing  his  powers  in  this  direction  brilliant  and  wonderful.  On 
first  meeting  Byron,  Coleridge  entertained  him  with  one  of 
his  monologues,  wherein  he  ascended  into  the  seventh  heaven 
upon  Avings  of  theology  and  metaphysics.  Leigh  Hunt  de¬ 
scribed  the  scene  to  Lamb,  and  expressed  wonder  that  Cole¬ 
ridge  should  have  chosen  so  unsympathetic  an  auditor.  “  Oh, 
that  was  only  his  fun!”  explained  Lamb,  who  better  under¬ 
stood  the  poet  philosopher.  “  There 's  an  immense  deal  of 
quiet  humor  about  Coleridge.”  Hazlitt  says  that  no  idea 
ever  entered  the  mind  of  man,  but  at  some  period  or  other 
it  had  passed  over  Coleridge's  head  with  rustling  pinions. 
When  Coleridge  once  asked  his  friend  Lamb,  “Did  you  ever 
hear  me  preach?  ”  the  quiet  humorist  replied,  in  his  shy  way, 
“  I  never  heard  you  do  anything  else.” 
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Coleridge  had  odd  preferences  about  where  he  did  literary 
work.  He  told  Hazlitt  that  he  liked  to  compose  while  walk¬ 
ing  over  uneven  ground,  or  making  his  way  through  strag¬ 
gling  branches  of  underbrush  in  the  woods.  But  it  was  his 
fault  that  he  begun  many  magnificent  works  which  were 
abandoned  incomplete.  He  had  a  habit  of  making  marginal 
notes  on  borrowed  books,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  volume  of 
Anderson’s  “  British  Poets,”  which  had  been  in  his  hands,  was 
penned  the  following :  — 

“Ye  autograph-secreting  thieves, 

Keep  scissors  from  these  precious  leaves; 

And  likewise  thumbs,  profane  and  greasy, 

From  pages  hallowed  by  S.  T.  C.” 

Coleridge  tells  how  he  was  cured  of  infidelity  when  in 
Christ’s  Hospital  school.  “I  told  Boyer,”  he  says,  “that  I 
hated  the  thought  of  becoming  a  clergyman.  ‘Why  so?’ 
said  he.  ‘  Because,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  am  an  infidel.’ 
For  this,  without  further  ado,  Boyer  flogged  me,  —  wisely,  as 
I  think,  soundly,  as  I  know.  Any  whining  or  sermonizing 
would  have  gratified  my  vanity,  and  confirmed  me  in  my  ab¬ 
surdity  ;  as  it  was,  I  was  laughed  at,  and  got  heartily  ashamed 
of  my  folly.” 

He  says,  in  his  “Literary  Life”:  “I  have  laid  too  many 
eggs  in  the  hot  sands  of  this  wilderness,  the  world,  with 
ostrich  carelessness  and  ostrich  oblivion.  The  greater  part, 
indeed,  have  been  trodden  under  foot  and  are  forgotten.  But 
yet  no  small  number  have  crept  forth  into  life,  some  to  fur¬ 
nish  feathers  for  the  caps  of  others,  and  still  more  to  plume 
the  shafts  in  the  quiver  of  my  enemies.” 

Coleridge’s  most  notable  works  are:  “The  Ancient  Mar¬ 
iner,”  “Remorse,”  and  “Lyrical  Ballads,”  during  the  last 
four  years  of  the  eighteenth  century;  between  1816  and 
1825,  “  Christabel,”  “  Zapoyla,”  “  Biographia,”  “Literaria,” 
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and  “Aids  to  Reflection.”  His  “Literary  Remains”  and 
“  Table  Talk  ”  appeared  after  his  death  in  1834. 

Colinette  a  la  Cour.  Opera,  eighteenth  century,  by  Gretry. 

Colleen  Bawn.  Comedy,  1860,  by  Boucicault. 

Collier,  Robert  Laird.  Unitarian  clergyman  and  littera¬ 
teur;  born,  Maryland,  1837. 

Collins,  Wm.  Wilkie.  British  novelist;  born  in  London, 
1824.  “  The  Woman  in  White  ”  is  his  most  famous  story. 

Collyer,  Robert.  Prominent  Unitarian  clergyman  and 
writer;  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  1823.  He  had  few  edu¬ 
cational  advantages,  and  when  a  small  boy  learned  his  father’s 
trade  of  a  blacksmith,  and  followed  it  until  he  was  twenty- 
seven  He  became  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  preacher,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  adopted  Unitarian  views,  and  has  filled  with  marked 
ability  pulpits  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  He  has  a  fine 
appreciation  of  nature,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  needs  of  the  working  classes,  and  his  writings 
are  pure  in  tone,  healthful  in  sentiment,  and  sweet  and  char¬ 
itable  in  spirit. 

Colman,  Lyman  Religious  writer;  born,  Massachusetts, 
1796. 

Colton,  Caleb  C.  English  clergyman,  vicar  of  Kew  and 
Petersham.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Lacon,”  an  admirable 
collection  of  apothegms.  He  was  a  famous  and  successful 
gambler.  While  living  in  Paris,  he  is  said  to  have  made 
£25,000  in  two  years,  at  the  gaming-table.  Dread  of  an  im¬ 
pending  surgical  operation  drove  him  to  suicide,  in  1832,  and 
he  blew  out  his  brains  at  Pontainebleau. 

Colton,  Calvin.  Episcopal,  religious,  and  miscellaneous 
writer;  born,  Massachusetts,  1789;  died,  1857. 

Colton,  Geo.  H.  Poet;  born,  New  York,  1818;  died,  1847. 

Colton,  Walter.  Author  of  “  Ship  and  Shore,”  “  Deck  and 
Port,”  “  The  Sea  and  the  Sailor  ”  ;  born,  Vermont,  1797 ;  died, 
1851. 
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Columbus.  Historic  play,  1798,  by  Marton. 

Columbus,  Life  and  Voyages  of.  A  historical  work  by 
Washington  Irving,  composed  during  his  residence  in  France 
and  Spain,  and  published,  1828.  When  the  subject  was  first 
brought  to  his  notice,  it  was  the  author’s  intention  merely  to 
translate  into  English  the  work  of  Navarrete,  but  he  found 
richer  materials  in  the  documents  accessible  in  Madrid,  which 
enabled  him  to  execute  a  far  better  work  of  original  author¬ 
ship.  An  abridged  edition  for  schools  was  published  sub¬ 
sequently. 

Comedienne,  La.  Comedy,  1816,  by  Andrieux. 

Comediens,  Les.  Comedy,  1819,  by  Delavigne. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  The.  One  of  Shakespeare’s  dramas, 
written,  in  the  opinion  of  Richard  Grant  White,  about  1589- 
90,  in  imitation  of  the  “  Menaechmi  ”  of  Plautus. 

Comical  Gallant.  Comedy,  1707,  by  Denuis. 

Comical  Revenge.  Comedy,  1664,  by  Etherege. 

Commissary,  The.  Farce,  1765,  by  Foote. 

Committee,  The.  Comedy,  1670,  by  Howard. 

Complaint  of  Rosamond.  Tragedy,  1562-1619,  by  Daniel. 

Comte  d’Ory,  Le.  Opera,  1828,  by  Scribe. 

Comtesse  d’Escarbagnas.  Comedy,  1672,  by  Moliere. 

Comus.  Opera,  1738,  by  Arne. 

Comus.  A  masque,  or  dramatic  poem,  by  John  Milton; 
published,  1637.  It  was  written  for  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
and  acted  at  his  residence,  Castle  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  on 
Michaelmas  night,  1634. 

Conant,  Mrs.  Hannah  O’Brien  [Chaplin].  Oriental  scholar, 
and  author  of  “History  of  the  English  Bible,”  etc.;  born, 
Massachusetts,  1812;  died,  1865. 

Conant,  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Author  of  “  The  Butterfly  Hunt¬ 
ers,”  primers  of  foreign  literature,  etc. ;  born,  Massachusetts, 
1839. 

Conant,  Samuel  S.  Journalist,  and  for  several  years  exec- 
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utive  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine;  born,  Maine,  1831;  died, 
1885. 

Concord  Days.  A  work  descriptive  of  the  life  in  the  town 
of  Concord,  Mass.,  the  home  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  and  many  distinguished  literary  men  and  women ;  by 
A.  Bronson  Alcott;  published,  1872. 

Condensed  Novels.  A  volume  of  burlesque  imitations  of 
Dickens,  Disraeli,  Bulwer,  Reade,  Dumas,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
Cooper,  Marryatt,  T.  S.  Arthur,  and  others,  by  Bret  Harte; 
published,  1871.  Valuable  chiefly  as  a  literary  curiosity. 

Confederacy,  The.  Comedy,  1705,  by  Vanbrugh. 

Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater  and  Suspiria  de 
Profundis.  An  autobiographical  memoir,  by  Thomas  De 
Quincey;  published,  1821. 

Confidence.  A  study,  rather  than  story,  of  a  young  woman, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  spiritual  clinic ;  by  Henry 
James,  Jr. ;  published,  1880. 

Congdon,  Charles  Tabor.  An  accomplished  New  York 
journalist,  for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Tribune;  born 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  1821.  In  his  delightful  “Reminis¬ 
cences  of  a  Journalist,”  published,  1880,  he  tells  the  readers 
that  he  was  almost  literally  born  in  such  an  old-fashioned 
printing-office  as  he  depicts  in  the  opening  chapter,  where 
“a  considerable  portion  of  my  infant  untidiness  was  of 
printer’s  ink ;  my  small  hands  were  often  blistered  by  beating 
the  forms  with  the  [ink]  balls  aforesaid,  while  my  father 
worked  off  the  limited  edition  of  perhaps  four  hundred 
copies  of  our  newspaper,  at  first  on  that  primitive  machine, 
a  Ramage  press,  with  two  pulls  and  general  clumsiness.” 
“We  are  all  men  together,”  he  says  in  the  Preface,  “liking 
to  learn  each  other’s  foibles,  to  get  away  from  the  wearisome 
task  of  minding  our  own  business,  and  to  enjoy  the  feminine 
satisfaction  of  acquiring  each  other’s  secrets  ” ;  and  under 
cover  of  his  chosen  title,  Mr.  Congdon  has  given  us  one  of 
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the  most  charming  of  autobiographies,  with  all  the  common¬ 
places  omitted. 

Horace  Greeley  wrote :  “In  the  protracted,  arduous  strug¬ 
gle  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  and  extinction  of  Amer¬ 
ican  slavery,  many  were  honorably  conspicuous;  some  by 
eloquence ;  more  by  diligence ;  others  by  fearless,  absorbing, 
single-eyed  devotion  to  the  great  end ;  but  he  who  most  skil¬ 
fully,  effectively,  persistently  wielded  the  trenchant  blade  of 
satire  was  Charles  T.  Congdon.” 

Congo,  and  the  Founding  of  its  Free  State,  The.  A  story 
of  work  and  exploration.  An  account  of  his  visit  to  Africa, 
by  Henry  M.  Stanley ;  published,  1885. 

Congreve,  William.  British  dramatist;  born,  1670;  died, 
1729. 

Conquest  of  Granada.  Heroic  play,  1670,  by  Dryden. 

Conquest  of  Granada,  The.  A  historical  work  by  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving ;  published,  1829.  It  was  written  in  the  form  of  a 
chronicle  bearing  the  name  of  the  venerable  Fray  Antonio 
Agapida,  who,  says  Irving,  “  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
many  indefatigable  authors  of  Spain,  who  have  filled  the 
libraries  of  convents  and  cathedrals  with  their  tomes,  without 
ever  dreaming  of  bringing  their  labors  to  the  press.”  But  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  few  historical  fragments  in  manu¬ 
script  to  which  Irving  was  able  to  obtain  access  lessened  to 
any  appreciable  extent  his  labors  as  author. 

Conrad,  Robert  T.  Poet;  born,  Pennsylvania,  1805;  died, 
1858. 

Conscience;  or,  The  Bridal  Night.  1823,  by  Haynes. 

Conscious  Lovers,  The.  Comedy,  1722,  by  Steele. 

Conseiller,  Rapporteur,  Le.  Comedy,  1841,  by  Delavigne. 

Conspiracy,  The.  Tragedy,  1789,  by  Jephson. 

Conspiracy  of  Brutus.  Tragedy,  1691,  by  Antoni. 

Conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi.  Tragedy,  1783,  by  Alfieri. 

Constant  Couple,  The.  Comedy,  1700,  by  Farquhar. 
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Contes  de  la  Reine  de  Navarre,  Les.  1850,  by  Scribe  and 

Legouve. 

Contested  Election,  The.  Nineteenth  century,  by  Tom 
Taylor. 

Contract,  The.  Comedy,  1780,  by  Franklin. 

Conway,  Moncure  Daniel.  Author  of  “  Idols  and  Ideas,” 
“  Demonology  and  Devil  Lore,”  “  The  Wandering  Jew,”  etc. ; 
born,  Virginia,  1832.  When  the  second  of  these  works  ap¬ 
peared,  the  British  Quarterly  Review  wittily  said  of  the  author  : 
“  Mr.  Conway,  if  lie  will  allow  us  to  say  so,  is  quite  an  authority 
upon  the  devil,  having  studied  him  in  his  various  forms,  as 
he  appears  in  all  the  mutations  of  creeds  and  beliefs,  as  a 
specialist;  therefore,  in  this  particular  line  of  study,  we  may 
follow  in  his  footsteps  with  confidence.” 

Conyngham,  David  Power.  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tablet, 
author  of  “  Sherman’s  March  through  the  South,”  “  Lives  of 
Irish  Saints  and  Martyrs,”  etc. ;  born  in  Ireland,  1840;  died, 
1883. 

Cook,  Clarence.  Art  critic  and  writer;  born,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1828. 

Cook,  Joseph.  Popular  theological  lecturer  and  writer; 
born  in  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  1838.  His  full  name  is  Flavius 
Josephus,  and  in  the  “  Toughertown  ”  neighborhood,  where 
his  boyhood  was  passed,  he  is  known  as  “  Flave.”  His 
parents  were  humble  farmers,  but  as  “Flave ’’was  always  a 
bookworm,  and  did  not  take  to  agriculture  as  practised  on 
Lake  Champlain,  he  was  encouraged  to  “get  an  edication.” 
For  several  winters  he  has  given  a  course  of  Monday  lectures 
in  Boston,  many  of  which  have  been  published  in  book  form, 
as  follows:  “Biology,”  1877;  “Transcendentalism,”  1877; 
“Orthodoxy,”  1878;  “Marriage,  Conscience,  Heredity,” 
1879 ;  “  Socialism  and  Labor,”  1880. 

Cooke,  George  Willis.  Author  of  critical  studies  of 
“  George  Eliot,”  R.  W.  Emerson,  etc. ;  born,  Michigan,  1848. 
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Cooke,  John  Esten.  American  novelist,  born  in  Winches¬ 
ter,  Va.,  1830.  He  is  a  promising,  voluminous  writer,  whose 
chief  works  are:  “Leather  Stocking  and  Silk,”  1854; 
“The  Virginia  Comedians,”  1855 ;  “The  Last  of  the  For¬ 
esters,”  1856;  “Henry  St.  John,  Gentleman,”  1858;  “Surry 
of  the  Eagle’s  Nest”  and  “Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,”  1866; 
“Mohun”  and  “Fairfax,”  1868;  “Hilt  to  Hilt,”  1869; 
“Hammer  and  Rapier,”  1870;  “Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee,” 
1871;  “Dr.  Van  Dyke,”  1872;  “Her  Majesty  the  Queen,” 
1873 ;  “  Canolles,”  1877 ;  “  Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion,”  and 
“Mr.  Grantley’s  Idea,”  1879;  “Virginia,”  in  the  American 
Commonwealth  Series,  1883. 

Mr.  Cooke’s  first  book,  “Leather  Stocking  and  Silk,”  made 
an  unpropitious  start.  It  was  published  by  the  Harpers,  of 
New  York ;  but  in  the  disastrous  fire  of  1833,  the  entire  first 
edition  was  burned,  so  that  the  work  had  to  be  reprinted,  and 
was  given  to  the  public  the  following  year.  “  The  Life  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  ”  was  written  on  the  battle-field  during  the 
late  Civil  War;  and  the  author,  who,  of  course,  was  a 
“Johnnie,”  and  wore  the  gray,  remembers  stopping  at  one 
time  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  to  go  and  be  shot  at  by  the 
Yankees.  Most  of  the  manuscript  had  been  sent  off,  but  the 
remainder,  with  his  knapsack,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Several  thousand  copies  were  printed  in  Richmond  before 
Jefferson  Davis  conscripted  the  printers ;  and  after  General 
Jackson’s  death  it  was  revised  and  published  by  the  Appletons. 

Mr.  Cooke  has  a  beautiful  estate  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
the  scene  of  General  Jackson’s  severest  fights  and  defeats ;  he 
holds  no  bitterness  towards  the  North,  and  his  chosen  motto 
is  “Esperance.” 

Cooke,  Philip  Pendleton.  Brother  of  the  preceding ;  poet; 
born,  Virginia,  1816;  died,  1850. 

Cooke,  Mrs.  Rose  [Terry].  A  popular  story  writer ;  born 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  1827.  Her  first  contributions  to  the 
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press  were  signed  “A.  W.  H.,”  which  were  her  mother’s 
maiden  initials.  New  England  life  is  her  theme,  and  her 
best-known  works  are,  “The  Two  Villages”  and  “Some¬ 
body’s  Neighbors.” 

Coolidge,  Susan.  See  “  Woolsey,  Sarah.” 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore.  One  of  the  earliest  American 
novelists;  born  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  1789;  died  in  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.,  1851.  When  he  was  about  a  year  old,  his  father, 
Judge  Wm.  Cooper,  founded  a  settlement  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Otsego,  where  he  owned  a  large  tract  of  wild  land,  and 
removed  his  family  thither.  When  James  was  thirteen  he 
entered  Yale  College,  and  after  graduation  joined  the  navy. 
His  first  novel,  “  Precaution,”  appeared,  1819,  but  was  a 
failure.  Two  years  later  “  The  Spy”  was  published,  and  was 
a  marked  success.  It  was  a  tale  of  the  “neutral  ground,” 
founded  on  incidents  connected  with  the  Revolution,  and  was 
republished  in  England  and  translated  into  several  foreign 
languages.  It  was  this  work  that,  in  the  opinion  of  con¬ 
temporary  British  critics,  laid  the  foundation  of  American 
romance. 

His  subsequent  novels  were:  “The  Pioneers ”  and  “  The 
Pilot,”  1823;  “Lionel  Lincoln,”  1825;  “The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,”  1826;  “  The  Red  Rover”  and  “The  Prairie,” 
1827 ;  “  The  Travelling  Bachelor,”  1828 ;  “  Weptof  Wish-ton- 
Wish,”  1829;  “The  Water  Witch,”  1830;  “The  Bravo,” 
1831;  “  Hiedenmauer,”  1832;  “The  Headsman,”  1833; 

“  Monikins,”  1835;  “Homeward  Bound”  and  “Home  as 
Pound,”  1838;  “The  Pathfinder”  and  “  Mercedes  of  Castile,” 
1840;  “The  Deer-Slayer,”  1841;  “The  Two  Admirals”  and 
“  Wing  and  Wing,”  1842  ;  “  The  Autobiography  of  a  Pocket- 
Handkerchief,”  “Ned  Myers,”  and  “Wyandotte,”  1843; 
“  Afloat  and  Ashore  ”  and  “Miles  Wallingford,”  1844  ;  “The 
Chain-Bearer”  and  “  Satanstoe,”  1845;  “The  Redskins,” 
1846;  “The  Crater,”  1847;  “Jack  Tier”  and  “Oak  Open- 
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mgs,”  1848;  “The  Sea  Lions,”  1849;  “The  Ways  of  the 
Hour,”  1850.  Besides  his  novels,  Cooper  wrote  “  A  Naval 
History  of  the  United  States,”  1839;  “The  Lives  of  Distin¬ 
guished  American  Naval  Officers,”  1846 ;  and  several  volumes 
of  notes  on  his  European  travels ;  so  that,  for  thirty  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  he  produced  more  than  a  volume  a  year. 

Cooper  has  left  a  larger  number  of  works  of  fiction  of 
sterling  worth  than  any  other  American  author.  “  He  wrote 
for  mankind  at  large,”  says  Bryant,  “  hence  it  is  that  he  has 
earned  a  fame  wider  than  any  [American]  author  of  modern 
times.”  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  an  admirer  of  his  books;  and 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  noticing  “The  Pilot”  and  “The 
Red  Rover,”  says,  “  The  empire  of  the  sea  has  been  conceded 
to  him  by  acclamation.”  “  The  same  sort  of  magical  authority 
over  the  spirit  of  romance,”  said  the  North  American  Review , 
in  1826,  “which  belongs  in  common  to  Scott,  Radclifl'e,  Wal¬ 
pole,  and  our  countryman  Brown,  is  for  us,  at  least,  possessed 
by  this  writer  in  an  eminent  degree.”  Wm.  H.  Prescott  said: 
“  His  writings  are  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  nationality.  In 
his  productions  every  American  must  take  an  honest  pride. 
For  surely  no  one  has  succeeded  like  Cooper  in  the  portrait¬ 
ure  of  American  character,  or  has  given  such  glowing  and 
eminently  truthful  pictures  of  American  scenery.” 

Charles  Wiley  was  Cooper’s  first  publisher,  and  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  bringing  out  “  The  Spy,”  that  Cooper’s  name  was 
as  famous  in  this  country  as  that  of  Scott  in  Great  Britain. 
He  wrote  “  The  Pilot”  in  great  haste,  being  urged  thereto  by 
the  publication,  just  before  it  appeared,  of  Scott’s  “  Pirate.” 
After  he  became  popular,  he  wished  to  determine  whether  it 
was  the  merit  of  the  work  or  his  name  that  sold  his  books ; 
accordingly,  he  had  “  Lionel  Lincoln”  published  anonymously, 
but  before  it  had  been  long  on  the  market  the  authorship 
“  leaked  out,”  and  his  purpose  was  frustrated.  Later  on  lie 
tried  another,  “Eleanor  Wyllis,”  but  it  was  not  a  success. 
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Cooper  once  sued  Tliurlow  Weed  for  libel,  and  at  the  trial, 
while  the  lawyers  were  arguing  the  case,  and  the  judge  was 
charging  the  jury,  the  defendant  sat  reading  “The  Deer- 
Slayer,”  which  had  just  been  published,  and  became  so  deeply 
interested  that  he  forgot  where  he  was  and  what  was  going 
on,  until  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  “  guilty.”  Weed 
and  the  press  generally  met  the  first  suit  in  a  very  super¬ 
cilious  and  very  jaunty  manner.  Even  when  Cooper  obtained 
a  verdict  of  $400,  Weed  could  still  afl'ord  to  be  witty  and 
jaunty.  He  wrote  that  “  the  value  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  character 
has  been  judicially  determined.  It  is  worth  exactly  $400.” 
This  remark  was  sent  anonymously  to  the  Tribune,  and  it 
immediately  cost  a  lawsuit.  Cooper  had  already  gained 
several  small  verdicts  from  the  country  newspapers.  In  his 
own  journal  Mr.  Weed  recited  these  verdicts,  repeated  all 
the  attacks  on  the  novelist,  and  invited  him  to  prosecute 
again  if  he  thought  he  could  obtain  $400  more.  Mr.  Cooper 
promptly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  brought  suit.  Weed 
did  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  was  dealing,  not  with  a 
politician,  but  with  a  man  indifferent  to  or  contemptuous  of 
popular  clamor.  The  press  dropped  its  jocular  tone,  and 
took  high  ground  about  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Suits  mul¬ 
tiplied  until  they  had  reached  the  number  of  seven  against 
Mr.  Weed.  Still  he  did  not  flinch.  He  stood  manfully  in 
the  gap  for  freedom  of  speech.  And  he  announced  that  he 
should  continue  publishing  these  attacks  until  Cooper  ceased 
prosecuting.  He  was,  indeed,  encouraged  by  the  result  of 
two  suits  in  April,  1842,  in  which,  although  he  was  beaten, 
the  verdicts  were  only  for  the  small  sums  of  $54  and  $87. 
The  tide  seemed  to  be  turning,  and  a  new  flood  of  abuse  set 
in  with  the  journals.  But  their  cheerful  anticipations  were 
dissipated  by  the  result  of  a  suit  in  May,  which  brought  a 
verdict  of  $325.  The  press  was  indignant,  and  it  suggested 
that  if  judges  and  juries  persisted  in  carrying  on  this  war 
11 
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against  the  press,  the  editors  should  unite  in  a  petition  to  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a  law  compelling  judges  and  juries  to  do 
their  duty.  Before  this  profound  suggestion  could  be  acted 
on,  a  suit  in  September  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  $200.  In  the 
following  month  a  new  suit  was  begun.  “  Weed  had  fought 
his  battle  manfully.  But  the  business  of  publishing  libellous 
paragraphs  at  these  rates,  low  as  they  were,  was  ceasing  to 
be  either  pleasant  or  profitable.  Besides  his  own  counsel 
fees,  the  adverse  verdicts  carried  with  them  heavy  costs 
He  concluded  to  let  the  liberty  of  the  press  take  care  of 
itself.  Accordingly,  on  the  14tli  of  December,  1842,  he  pub¬ 
lished,  though  with  a  grumbling  comment,  a  retraction  of  all 
his  previous  statements.” 

For  some  years  an  unaccountable  estrangement  existed 
between  Cooper  and  the  genial  Washington  Irving,  which 
was  happily  removed  through  the  mediation  of  Mr.  G.  P. 
Putnam,  the  publisher. 

Soon  after  his  books  began  to  be  popular,  Mr.  Cooper  was 
instrumental  in  forming  what  was  known  as  the  “  Bread  and 
Cheese  Club,”  in  New  York,  to  which  the  terms  of  admission 
were  these :  When  an  applicant's  name  was  proposed  for 
membership,  the  decision  was  made  over  the  banquet-table ; 
if  any  cheese  was  found  on  the  plates  after  the  repast  was 
finished,  he  was  rejected ;  otherwise  he  was  admitted. 

When  sojourning  in  New  York,  Cooper  preferred  Bixby’s 
Hotel  to  any  other  stopping-place,  a  house  which  was  famous 
for  the  patronage  of  literary  people.  The  proprietor,  Daniel 
Bixby,  had  been  a  bookseller  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  went  to 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  publisher,  iu  1849; 
but  finding  no  suitable  location,  he  was  induced  to  lease  a 
hotel  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Park  Place ;  and  having 
assumed  the  role  of  host,  he  determined  to  make  his  hostelry 
an  attractive  resort  for  literary  people.  Here  were  frequently 
entertained  not  only  Mr.  Cooper,  who  always  occupied 
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Bixby’s  choicest  reserved  room,  but  Fitz-Greene  Halleck, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  George  P.  Morris,  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  Bayard  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  nearly  all  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  time. 

Cooper,  Susan  Fenimore.  Daughter  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  writer  of  much  ability;  born,  New  York,  1825. 

Cophte,  The  Grand.  Comedy,  1792,  by  Goethe. 

Coplas  de  Manrique.  A  translation  from  the  Spanish  of 
Jorge  Manrique’s  funeral  poem  on  the  death  of  his  father,  by 
Henry  W.  Longfellow ;  published,  1833. 

Coppee,  Henry.  Historian  and  educational  writer;  born, 
Georgia,  1821. 

Copperfield,  David.  See  “  David  Copperfleld.” 

Copway,  George,  or  Kahgegagahbowh.  An  Indian  of  the 
Ojibway  tribe;  born  in  Michigan,  1820;  and  author  of  several 
Indian  historical  works. 

Coquette,  The.  Comedy,  before  1766,  by  Molloy. 

Coquette  du  Village.  Comedy,  1715,  by  Dufresny. 

Corbin,  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  [Fairfield].  Author  of  “Our 
Bible  Class  and  the  Good  that  came  of  it,”  1859;  “Rebecca, 
or  a  Woman’s  Secret,”  1866;  “The  Marriage  Vow,”  1873; 
was  born  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  1835.  Her  second  book, 
“  Rebecca,”  has  had  a  singular  history.  It  was  written  in  the 
nursery,  and  first  appeared  as  a  serial  in  a  Chicago  paper, 
whence  it  was  reprinted  in  book  form,  and  met  with  a  good 
sale.  The  publishers  failing,  the  plates  were  bought  by 
another  house,  and  a  second  edition  was  issued,  of  which 
about  five  thousand  copies  were  sold.  Then  this  firm  failed. 
One  of  its  employees  took  the  plates  into  his  own  hands,  and 
printed  enough  to  supply  the  quiet  demand  for  the  book. 
Then,  in  1871,  the  plates  were  destroyed  in  the  great  Chicago 
fire,  but  the  book  was  still  in  demand.  A  friend  of  the 
author,  while  visiting  the  homeless  people  temporarily  housed 
in  churches  and  other  public  buildings  that  escaped  the 
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remorseless  flames,  found  one  woman  diligently  reading  “Re¬ 
becca.”  A  sewing-woman  came  to  the  author,  saying,  “I 
want  a  copy  of  ‘  Rebecca,’  but  I  have  no  money,  and  will  sew 
a  day  for  one  ” ;  and  so  she  did.  A  steady  inquiry  for  the 
book  continued,  and  this  led  to  its  republication  in  1877, 
when  the  author,  having  lent  her  last  copy,  borrowed 
one  of  a  friend  in  Philadelphia  for  the  compositors  to  set 
from. 

Coresus  et  Callirhoe.  Tragedy,  1696,  by  Lafosse. 

Coriolan.  Tragedy,  1781,  by  Laharpe. 

Coriolanus.  One  of  Shakespeare’s  Roman  tragedies,  written 
probably  after  1610.  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  was  the  hero 
of  an  early  Roman  legend,  and  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
during  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century,  B.  C.  The  tragedy 
follows  the  story  of  Coriolanus  given  in  Plutarch’s  “  Lives,” 
and  the  period  of  action  is  about  460. 

Coriolanus.  Tragedy,  1747,  by  Thomson. 

Cornelia.  Tragedy,  1594,  by  Kyd. 

Cornelie.  Tragedy,  1591,  by  Gamier. 

Cornette  Jaune.  Comedy,  1864,  by  Carmouclie. 

Cornwall,  Barry.  See  “Procter,  B.  W.” 

Correspondence  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Ralph  Waldo  Em¬ 
erson,  The.  Published  in  two  volumes,  1883. 

Corsair,  The.  A  poem  by  Lord  Byron ;  published,  1814. 

Corsair,  The.  Burlesque,  1856,  by  Adam. 

Corsican  Brothers.  Drama,  1848,  by  Boucicault. 

Corson,  Hiram.  Professor  in  Cornell  University;  author 
of  scholarly  works  on  Anglo-Saxon,  Chaucer’s  writings,  and 
Browning’s  poetry;  born  in  Pennsylvania,  1828. 

Cosa  Rara,  La.  Opera,  1786,  by  Martini. 

Cosie  Fan  Tutte.  Opera,  1790,  by  Mozart. 

Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,  The.  A  poem  by  Robert  Burns; 
a  hint  of  the  plan  and  title  of  which  was  taken  from  Fer¬ 
guson’s  “  Farmer’s  Ingle.” 
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Count  Egmont.  Tragedy,  1788,  by  Goethe. 

Count  of  Narbonne.  Tragedy,  1765,  by  Jephson. 

Count  Robert  of  Paris.  One  of  the  (Waverley'j  novels  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott;  published,  1831.  It  relates  to  the  period  of 
the  second  war  or  crusade  of  knights  and  barons  against  the 
Turks,  aud  the  chief  interest  of  the  narrative  centres  on 
the  time  when,  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  assem¬ 
bled  host  was  before  Constantinople.  Historical  period, 
1096. 

Counterfeit  Presentiment,  A.  A  story  by  Wm.  D.  Howells; 
published,  1877. 

Countess  of  Salisbury.  Tragedy,  1767,  by  Hartson. 

Country  Attorney,  The.  Comedy,  1793,  by  Cumber¬ 
land. 

Country  Girl,  The.  Comedy,  eighteenth  century,  by  Gar¬ 
rick. 

Country  House.  Farce,  1715,  by  Vanbrugh. 

Country  Wife.  Comedy,  1675,  by  Wycherly. 

Courageous  Turk.  Tragedy,  1632,  by  Goff. 

Courier  of  Lyons.  Drama,  1852,  by  Stirling. 

Couronne  de  Bluets.  1836,  by  Houssaye. 

Courtley  Nice,  Sir.  Comedy,  1685,  by  Crowne. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  The.  A  poem  in  nine  parts, 
founded  on  historic  incidents  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  by 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow;  published,  1858.  It  com¬ 
prises,  “Miles  Standish,”  “Love  and  Friendship,”  “The 
Lover’s  Errand,”  “  John  Alden,”  “The  Sailing  of  the  May¬ 
flower,”  “Priscilla,”  “The  March  of  Miles  Standish,”  “The 
Spinning-Wheel,”  and  “The  Wedding-Day.” 

The  relation  of  the  poet  to  John  Alden  is  this  :  John  Alden 
married  Priscilla  Mullens  (otherwise  spelled  Molines  and 
Moleyns)  ;  their  daughter  Elizabeth  married  William  Peabody, 
whose  daughter  Ruth  married  Benjamin  Bartlett,  whose 
daughter  Priscilla  married  John  Sampson,  whose  daughter 
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Susanna  married  Deacon  Peleg  Wadsworth,  whose  son,  Gen¬ 
eral  Peleg,  was  Longfellow’s  grandfather. 

Cowley,  Abraham.  English  poet  and  essayist;  born, 
1618 ;  died,  1667. 

Cowper,  William.  British  poet,  author  of  “John  Gilpin” 
and  “  The  Task  ” ;  born,  1731;  died,  1800. 

Cox,  Samuel  Hanson.  Presbyterian  theologian  and  writer; 
born,  New  Jersey,  1793;  died,  1880. 

Cox,  Samuel  Sullivan,  widely  known  as  “  Sunset”  Cox. 
A  politician  and  author ;  born  in  Zanesville,  O.,  1824.  He  is 
a  journalist  of  experience  and  ability,  a  great  traveller,  and  a 
prominent  legislator.  Ilis  chief  works  are:  “  Eight  Years  in 
Congress,”  1865;  “Why  We  Laugh,”  1876;  “  Free  Land  and 
Free  Trade,”  1880;  “Arctic  Sunbeams,”  1882;  “Orient  Sun¬ 
beams,”  1882 ;  “  Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation,”  1885. 

Coxcomb,  The.  Comedy,  1647,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Coxe,  Arthur  Cleveland.  Poet;  born,  New  Jersey,  1818. 

Cozeners,  The.  Farce,  about  1760,  by  Foote. 

Cozzens,  Frederick  Swartout.  Author  of  “The  Sparrow- 
grass  Papers,”  “  Acadia,  a  Sojourn  among  the  Blue  Noses,” 
“  Sayings  of  Dr.  Bushwhacker,”  and  “  Fitz-Greeue  Halleck, 
a  Memorial  ”  ;  born  in  New  York,  1818;  died,  1869.  He  was 
a  wine  merchant,  who  used  to  have  over  the  street  door  of 
his  warehouse  a  version  of  the  proverb,  — 


“  Old  wine  to  drink  :  Old  books  to  read  : 

Old  wood  to  burn  :  Old  friends  to  heed,” 

painted  in  old  English  text,  with  illuminated  capitals. 

Cozzens  entertained  Thackeray,  the  English  novelist,  at  his 
house  in  Yonkers,  in  1856,  and  received  from  the  latter  a 
translation  of  Luther’s  “  Wine  Song,”  which  illustrates  a  side 
of  the  great  reformer’s  character  very  little  known  at  the 
present  day.  Thackeray  rendered  and  sang  it  thus :  — 
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“For  the  soul’s  edification 
And  this  decent  congregation. 

Worthy  people!  hy  your  grant, 

I  will  sing  a  holy  chant. 

If  the  ditty  sound  but  oddly, 

’T  was  a  Father,  wise  and  godly, 

Sang  it  so,  long  ago. 

“  Then  sing  as  Dr.  Luther  sang,  as  Dr.  Luther  sang, 
‘  Who  loves  not  wine,  women,  and  song. 

He  is  a  fool  his  whole  life  long.’ 

“  He  by  usage  patriarchal, 

Loved  to  see  the  beaker  sparkle ; 

And  he  thought  the  wine  improved, 

Tasted  by  the  lips  he  loved. 

Friends,  I  wish  this  custom  pious 
Daily  were  adopted  by  us, 

To  combine  love,  song,  and  wine, 

“And  sing  as  Dr.  Luther  sang,  etc. 

“  Who  refuses  this  our  credo, 

And  demurs  to  sing  as  we  do, 

Were  he  holy  as  John  Knox, 

I ’d  pronounce  him  heterodox ; 

And  from  out  this  congregation, 

With  a  pious  commination, 

Banish  quick  the  heretic, 

“  Who  will  not  sing  as  Dr.  Luther  sang,  etc.” 


Craddock,  Charles  Egbert.  See  “  Murfree,  Mary  N.” 

Craik,  Mrs.  Dinah  Maria  Mulock.  English  novelist; 
author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  and  other  popular 
romances;  born,  1826. 

Craik,  Georgiana  Marion.  English  novelist ;  born,  1831. 

Cranch,  Christopher  Pease.  Poet  and  artist;  born  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  1813.  His  literary  reputation  rests  chiefly 
on  “The  Last  of  the  Huggermuggers ”  and  “  Kobboltzo,” 
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two  tales  for  children,  illustrated  by  himself;  a  translation 
of  Virgil’s  “  iEneid,”  and  miscellaneous  poems. 

Crane,  Jonathan  T.  Methodist  religious  writer;  bom, 
New  Jersey,  1819. 

Crawford,  Francis  Marion.  American  novelist,  son  of 
Thomas  Crawford,  the  sculptor ;  born  in  Italy,  1845.  He  pub¬ 
lished  :  “  Mr.  Isaacs,”  1882 ;  “  Dr.  Claudius,”  1883 ;  “  A  Roman 
Singer”  and  “  To  Leeward,”  1884;  “An  American  Politician” 
and  “Zoroaster,”  1885;  “  A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish,”  1886. 

Crayon  Miscellany,  The.  A  work  by  Washington  Irving, 
comprising  three  different  books  :  “  A  Tour  on  the  Prairies,” 
published,  1835;  “Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey,”  pub¬ 
lished,  1836;  and  “  Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain,”  pub¬ 
lished,  1836. 

Crayon  Papers,  The.  A  series  of  sketches  by  Washington 
Irving,  purporting  to  be  written  by  Geoffrey  Crayon,  author 
of  “  The  Sketch  Book,”  and  published  in  The  Knickerbocker, 
1839-41. 

Creasy,  Edward  Shepherd.  British  historian;  born,  1812; 
died,  1878.  Author  of  “Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World,”  “  History  of  England,”  etc. 

Creoles  of  Louisiana,  The.  By  Geo.  W.  Cable.  This  book 
completes  a  series  of  fiction  of  which  “  Grandissimes,”  “  Old 
Creole  Days,”  “  Madam  Delpliine,”  and  “  Doctor  Sevier”  are 
the  previous  volumes,  and  gives  a  background  to  them  all  in 
the  history  of  New  Orleans  and  the  adjacent  territory;  pub¬ 
lished,  1884. 

Creusa.  Tragedy,  1754,  by  Whitehead. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The.  A  fairy  tale  of  home,  by 
Charles  Dickens;  published,  1845.  “To  have  a  cricket  on 
the  hearth  is  the  luckiest  thing  in  all  the  world.”  —  Dot. 

Crispin  Gentilhomme.  Comedy,  1640-85,  by  Ant.  J.  Mont- 
fleury. 

Critic,  The.  Afterpiece,  1799,  by  Sheridan. 
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Critique,  La.  Comedy,  1662,  by  Moliere. 

Crociato  in  Egitto,  II.  Opera,  1825,  by  Meyerbeer. 

Croly,  Mrs.  Jennie  [Cunningham]  (“  Jennie  June  ”).  Jour¬ 
nalist;  born,  1831. 

Cromwell.  Historic  play,  1827,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

Cromwell,  Oliver.  The  work  is  a  collection  of  the  letters 
and  speeches  of  the  Protector  of  England,  with  elucidations 
by  Thomas  Carlyle ;  first  published,  1845. 

Crosby,  Howard.  Presbyterian  religious  writer;  born, 
New  York,  1826. 

Cross,  Mrs.  Jane  T.  [Chinn]  [Harding].  Poet  and  novel¬ 
ist;  born,  Kentucky,  1817. 

Cross  Purposes.  Parce,  1842,  by  O’Brien. 

Cruel  Gift.  1707,  by  Centlivre. 

Crusoe,  Robinson.  A  juvenile  tale  of  the  adventures  of  a 
mariner  of  York,  by  Daniel  De  Foe;  published,  1719.  The 
work  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on  the  story  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  who  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

Crutch  and  Toothpick.  Burlesque,  1879,  by  Sims. 

Cummins,  Maria  S.  Author  of  “The  Lamplighter”;  pub¬ 
lished,  1853,  etc. ;  born,  Massachusetts,  1827  ;  died,  1866. 

Cunningham,  Allan.  Scottish  poet  and  critic ;  born,  1785; 
died,  1842. 

Cupid  and  Psyche.  Lyrical  drama,  nineteenth  century,  by 
Muller. 

Cupid’s  Revenge.  Comedy,  1615,  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 

Cure  for  Romance.  Comedy,  1819,  by  Tomson. 

Cure  for  the  Heartache.  Comedy,  1811,  by  Morton. 

Cure  of  Saul.  Opera,  1770,  by  Arnold. 

Curfew,  The.  Play,  1770-1804,  by  Tobin. 

Curiosity  Shop,  Old.  See  “  Old  Curiosity  Shop.” 

Curtis,  Benjamin  Robbins,  Jr.  Biographical  author ;  bom, 
Massachusetts,  1855. 
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Curtis,  Mrs.  Caroline  G.  [Cary]  (“Carrol  Winchester”). 
Novelist;  born,  New  York,  1827. 

Curtis,  George  Ticknor.  Author  of  treatises  on  law,  lives 
of  Daniel  Webster  and  James  Buchanan,  etc. ;  born  in 
Watertown,  Mass.,  1812.  He  resides  in  New  York. 

Curtis,  George  William.  Author,  editor,  and  lecturer; 
born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  1824.  In  1846,  he  started  on  a 
foreign  tour  of  three  years,  visiting  the  Mediterranean 
countries  and  Asia  Minor,  and  upon  these  journeys  of  the 
Hoivadji  (travelling  merchant)  were  founded  “Nile  Notes  of 
aHowadji,”  published,  1850,  and  “The  Howadji  in  Syria,” 
1852.  “Lotus  Eating”  is  a  series  of  letters  from  different 
watering-places,  originally  contributed  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  while  he  was  on  the  editorial  staff.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Putnam’s  Monthly  were  republished  as  “  ThePotiphar 
Papers,”  and  “  Prue  and  I.” 

On  returning  from  his  foreign  tour,  Mr.  Curtis  applied  to 
one  of  the  firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers  to  bring  out  his  two 
books  of  travel.  “We  have  just  published  a  book  on  Syria,” 
said  the  proprietor,  scrutinizing  the  would-be  author. 
“  Then,”  said  Curtis,  “  you  will  not  need  mine,”  and  he  rose 
to  depart.  “Stop,  young  man,”  said  Mr.  Harper;  “don’t 
be  in  such  a  hurry.  Let  me  look  at  your  manuscript.”  He 
glanced  rapidly  over  a  fevy  chapters,  while  the  young  man 
waited,  and  finally  added:  “We  will  undertake  your  book, 
and  you  may  bring  us  all  the  manuscript  on  Syria  you  choose, 
if  written  as  well  as  this.” 

Such  was  the  introduction  which  paved  the  way  to  a 
subsequent  arrangement  between  Mr.  Curtis  and  the  great 
New  York  publishing  house,  which  has  contributed  to 
their  mutual  advantage  for  thirty  years.  By  virtue  of  it 
Mr.  Curtis  occupies  the  “  Easy  Chair”  of  Harper's  Magazine, 
is  editor-in-chief  of  Harper's  Weekly,  and  contributor  to  the 
Bazar. 
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Before  entering  the  service  of  the  Harpers,  Mr.  Curtis,  in 
1853,  became  a  regular  contributor  to  Putnam's  Monthly ,  a 
magazine  just  started,  and  in  1857,  became  involved  as  one  of 
the  proprietors  in  the  losses  consequent  on  its  failure.  He 
also  held  himself  morally  responsible  (though  not  legally  so) 
to  reimburse  a  kinsman,  who,  through  his  influence,  had  lost 
money  in  the  same  venture ;  and  it  required  all  the  earnings  of 
his  industrious  pen  through  many  toilsome  years  to  dis¬ 
charge  this  moral  indebtedness,  from  which  the  law  released 
him.  v 

Besides  his  literary  work,  Mr.  Curtis  takes  an  active  inter¬ 
est  in  national  and  local  politics,  though  not  an  office  seeker 
or  holder ;  in  social  movements,  and  in  his  own  little  religious 
society,  where  it  had  been  his  practice  for  years  to  conduct  a 
Sunday  chapel  service,  and  read  a  selected  sermon. 

Cushing,  Caleb.  A  jurist,  statesman,  and  writer ;  born  in 
Essex  County,  Mass.,  1800;  died,  1879.  He  left  “Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Spam,”  and  other  published  works. 

■  Custom  of  the  Country.  Tragedy,  1647,  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 

Cutter,  Elbridge  Jefferson.  Poet;  born,  Massachusetts, 
1831;  died,  1870. 

Cutter  of  Coleman  Street.  Comedy,  1644,  by  Crowley. 

Cuyler,  Theodore  Ledyard.  Presbyterian  religious  writer ; 
born,  1822. 

Cymbeline.  A  tragedy  written  by  Shakespeare,  probably 
about  1610,  and  founded  on  one  of  the  romances  of  Boccac¬ 
cio.  Cymbeline  was  a  legendary  king  of  ancient  Britain,  the 
scene  of  the  drama,  and  the  period  of  action  is  a  few  years 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

Cymon.  Dramatic  romance,  1716-1779,  by  Garrick. 

Cymon  and  Iphigenia.  1631-1701,  by  Dryden. 

Cynthia’s  Revels.  1600,  by  Jonson. 

Cyrus  the  Great.  Tragedy,  about  1695,  by  Banks. 
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Dabney,  Richard.  Translator  of  classic  poetry ;  born, 
Virginia,  1786;  died,  1825. 

Daddy  O’Dowd.  Drama,  nineteenth  century,  by  Bouci- 
cault. 

Daisy  Farm,  The.  Drama,  1871,  by  H.  J.  Byron. 

Dali,  Mrs.  Caroline  [Healey].  Social  reformer  and 
author;  born,  Massachusetts,  1824. 

Dame  Blanche,  La.  Opera-comique,  1829,  by  Boieldieu. 

Dame  Viola.  Opera,  1838,  by  Balfe. 

Dames  Capitaines,  Les.  Opera,  1857,  by  Rebel-. 

Damon  and  Pythias.  Tragedy,  15G6,  by  Edwards. 

Damon  and  Pythias.  Play,  1825,  by  Banin. 

Dana,  Charles  Anderson.  A  New  York  journalist;  bom  in 
New  Hampshire,  1819.  He  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune  under  Horace  Greeley,  and  when  that  paper  became 
the  property  of  the  Tribune  Association,  he  became  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  for  two  years,  under  Stanton,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  purchased  the  New  York  Sun,  of  which  he 
now  owns  a  controlling  interest. 

Mr.  Dana’s  great  literary  monument  is  “  The  New  Ameri¬ 
can  Cyclopedia,”  which  he  edited  in  connection  with  Mr. 
George  Ripley,  and  which  he  first  suggested  to  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  to  undertake.  He  broached  the  subject  to  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Appleton,  1855,  and  urged  the  project  again  the  following 
year,  when  the  firm  concluded  to  begin  the  work,  if  Dana 
would  edit  it.  He  consented,  and  it  was  agreed  that  his  com¬ 
pensation  should  be  a  royalty  of  twelve  and  one  half  cents  a 
volume  on  every  set  sold.  Mr.  Dana  then  engaged  Ripley  to 
assist  him.  The  first  edition  was  completed  in  1863 ;  and  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  work  was  made  between  1872  and 
1876.  Mr.  Dana’s  royalty  has  already  amounted  to  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry.  Poet  and  essayist;  born  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  1787;  died,  1879.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
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sion,  but  in  1814,  he  began  to  contribute  to  the  North 
American  Review,  of  which  he  became  associate  editor  four 
years  later.  His  most  notable  poems  are :  “  The  Dying 
Raven,”  written,  1821 ;  “  The  Buccaneer,”  1827 ;  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  entitled  “  The  Idle  Man.” 

Mr.  Dana  had  no  taste  for  public  affairs,  and  was  personally 
unknown  except  to  his  circle  of  particular  friends.  Allud¬ 
ing  to  this  fact,  shortly  before  his  death,  the  aged  poet  told 
an  anecdote  to  show  that  he  was  known  on  the  street.  The 
next  day  after  the  trial  of  Semmes,  the  fugitive  slave,  for 
whom  his  son,  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  was  counsel,  he  said  that, 
on  passing  along  the  street,  he  met  two  colored  men,  and 
heard  one  say  to  the  other,  “  Do  youh  know  who  dat  gemmun 
be?  Dat  am  de  fadah  ob  Semmes’s  lawyah.” 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Jr.  Lawyer  and  author,  son  of  the 
preceding;  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1815;  died,  1882.  In 
1834,  on  account  of  a  disease  of  the  eyes  which  compelled 
him  to  lay  books  aside,  he  made  a  two-years’  voyage  in  an 
American  merchant  ship,  as  a  common  sailor ;  and  in  1840,  he 
published  a  graphic  account  of  his  experience  in  his  most 
popular  volume,  “  Two  Years  before  the  Mast.” 

Danbury  Newsman,  The.  Nom  deplume  of  J.  M.  Bailey. 

Daniel  Deronda.  A  novel  by  “  George  Eliot,”  published, 
1876.  One  object  in  writing  the  book,  if  not  the  paramount  one, 
the  author  tells  us,  was  “  to  contribute  something  towards 
the  ennobling  of  Judaism  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Christian 
community,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity.”  Her  mind  had  evidently  been  dwelling  on  the  subject 
for  a  long  while  before  the  work  was  begun ;  and  as  a  special 
preparation  for  'writing,  it  is  said  that  she  read,  at  the  instance 
of  her  husband,  more  than  a  thousand  volumes  of  Jewish 
history  and  literature.  The  manuscript  bore  the  inscription, 
“  To  my  dear  Husband,  George  Henry  Lewes,”  followed  by 
these  lines ;  — 
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“  Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 

Desiring  this  man’s  art  and  that  man’s  scope, 

With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 

Yet  in  these  thoughts,  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee;  and  then  my  state, 

Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  at  heaven’s  gate; 

For  thy  sweet  love  remember’d  such  wealth  brings, 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings.” 


The  work  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  both  at 
home  and  abroad;  and  as  the  different  parts  successively 
appeared,  letters  and  comments  poured  in  upon  the  author 
from  both  Christians  and  Jews,  far  and  near.  What  she 
writes  about  it  as  it  is  going  through  the  press  of  Blackwood 
forms  a  most  interesting  running  comment,  and  may  be  read 
in  Chapter  XVIII.  of  her  Life,  by  Cross.  In  acknowledging 
a  letter  from  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  on  “  Daniel  Deronda,” 
“  George  Eliot  ”  writes  :  “  As  to  the  Jewish  element  in  ‘  Der¬ 
onda,’  I  expected,  from  first  to  last  in  writing  it,  that  it 
would  create  much  stronger  resistance,  and  even  repulsion, 
than  it  has  actually  met  with.  But  precisely  because  I  felt 
that  the  usual  attitude  of  Christians  towards  Jews  is,  I 
hardly  know  whether  to  say  more  impious  or  more  stupid 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  professed  principles,  I 
therefore  felt  urged  to  treat  Jews  with  such  sympathy  and 
understanding,  as  my  nature  and  knowledge  could  attain 
to.” 

Darius.  Tragedy,  1607,  by  Stirling. 

Dark  Glen  of  Ballyfoill,  The.  Drama,  nineteenth  century, 
by  Stirling. 

Daughter,  The.  Drama,  1836,  by  Knowles. 

Daughter  of  St.  Mark.  Opera,  1844,  by  Balfe. 

Daughter  of  the  Isles.  Opera,  1861,  by  Leslie. 

David.  Tragedy,  1724-1803,  by  Ivlopstock. 
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David  Copperfield.  The  masterpiece  of  Charles  Dickens, 
which  originally  appeared  under  the  title,  “The  Personal 
History,  Adventures,  Experiences,  and  Observations  of  David 
Copperfield,  the  Younger,  of  Blunderstone  Rookery  (which 
he  never  meant  to  be  published  on  any  account).”  It  was 
issued  in  twenty  monthly  parts,  with  two  illustrations  by 
“  Phiz”  (Hablot  K.  Browne)  in  each  part.  The  first  number 
appeared,  May  1,  1849;  and  in  the  Preface,  dated  October, 
1850,  the  author  says  :  — 

“Of  all  my  books,  I  like  this  the  best.  It  will  be  easily 
believed  that  I  am  a  fond  parent  to  every  child  of  my  fancy, 
and  that  no  one  can  ever  love  that  family  as  dearly  as  I  love 
them;  but,  like  many  fond  parents,  I  have  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  a  favorite  child,  and  his  name  is  David  Copperfield.” 

On  the  publication  of  the  work,  those  familiar  with  the  life 
of  the  author  could  readily  see  that  D.  C.  was  only  C.  D. 
reversed,  and  that  the  work  was  very  largely  autobiograph¬ 
ical;  and  when  Foster’s  “Life”  appeared,  the  reading  public 
was  convinced  that  Copperfield’ s  boyhood  struggles  were 
indeed  those  of  his  literary  father,  who  had  put  himself  into 
his  book. 

The  characters  introduced  are  :  Adams,  head  boy  at  Strong’s ; 
Richard  Babley,  called  Mr.  Dick,  a  mild  lunatic;  Captain 
Bailey,  admirer  of  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins ;  Mr.  Barkis,  the 
carrier,  who  “  was  willin’ ”  ;  Charley,  a  drunkard;  Mr.  Ches- 
tle,  a  hop-grower;  Mr.  Chillip,  a  doctor;  Clickett,  an  “  orf- 
ling”  girl  from  St.  Luke’s  work-house;  Mrs.  Copperfield, 
David's  mother;  David  Copperfield,  the  hero  of  the  story; 
Mr.  Creakle,  master  of  Salem  House;  his  wife  and  daughter; 
Rev.  Horace  Crewler,  a  poor  Devonshire  clergyman ;  his  sick 
wife  and  five  daughters ;  Rosa  Dartle,  Mrs.  Steerf ortli’s  com¬ 
panion  ;  George  Demple,  a  schoolmate  of  David  Copperfield ; 
Mr.  Dolloby,  dealer  in  second-hand  clothing;  Little  Eiu’ly, 
niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Mr.  Peggotty,  betrothed  to 
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Ham,  and  seduced  by  Steerforth;  Martha  Endell,  who  dis¬ 
covers  Little  Em’ly;  Mrs.  Fibbetson,  inmate  of  almshouse; 
George,  guard  of  the  Yarmouth  mail;  Grainger,  Steerforth’s 
friend ;  Mr.  Gravper,  neighbor  of  Mrs.  Copperfield ;  his  wife ; 
Mr.  Gulpidge,  guest  at  the  Waterbanks ;  his  wife ;  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge,  widow  of  Mr.  Peggotty’s  partner ;  Mrs.  Heep ;  her  son 
Uriah,  “ ’umble  persons”;  Captain  Hopkins,  a  prisoner  for 
debt;  Janet,  a  handmaid;  Jip,  Dora’s  pet  dog;  Mr.  Joram, 
partner  of  Undertaker  Omer;  his  wife;  Mr.  Jorkins,  a  proc¬ 
tor;  Miss  Larkins,  a  woman  of  thirty,  with  whom  David 
Copperfield  falls  desperately  in  love  at  seventeen ;  Mr.  Lar¬ 
kins,  her  father;  Littimer,  confidential  servant  of  Steer¬ 
forth;  Jack  Maldon,  cousin  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Strong;  Markham, 
gay  friend  of  Steerforth ;  Mrs.  Markleliam,  mother  of  Mrs. 
Dr.  Strong;  Mealy  Potatoes,  bottle-washer  at  Grinby’s;  Mr. 
Charles  Mell,  an  under  master  at  Salem  House;  his  wife; 
Mr.  Wilkins  Micawber,  who  waited  “  for  something  to  turn 
up  ” ;  his  wife  and  children;  Miss  Julia  Mills,  friend  of  Dora 
Spenlow;  her  father;  Miss  Mowcher,  a  fashionable  hair¬ 
dresser;  Mr.  Edward  Murdstone,  David’s  step-father;  Jane 
Murdstone,  his  daughter;  the  Misses  Nettingall,  principals 
of  a  boarding  school ;  The  Old  Soldier ;  Mr.  Omer,  a  draper, 
tailor,  and  undertaker;  his  daughter;  Mary  Anne  Paragon, 
housekeeper  for  David  and  wife ;  Mr.  Passnidge,  friend  of 
Mr.  Murdstone’s ;  Clara  Peggotty,  who  marries  Barkis ;  Dan¬ 
iel  Peggotty,  her  brother ;  Ham  Peggotty,  Daniel’s  nephew ; 
Mr.  Quinion,  manager  of  Grinby’s  warehouse;  Mr.  Sharp, 
master  at  Salem  House ;  Miss  Shepherd,  witii  whom  David 
falls  in  love ;  Mr.  Francis  Spenlow ;  his  daughter,  Dora, 
whom  David  Copperfield  marries ;  Clarissa  and  Lavinia  Spen¬ 
low,  aunts  to  Dora;  Mr.  Henry  Spiker;  his  wife;  James 
Steerforth,  a  schoolmate  and  friend  of  David’s;  his  mother; 
Dr.  Strong,  master  of  a  school  at  Canterbury ;  his  wife ;  Mr. 
Tiffey,  clerk  to  Spenlow  &  Jorkins ;  Tipp,  a  carman ;  Thomas 
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Traddles,  schoolmate  of  David  Copperfield ;  Miss  Betsy  Trot- 
wood,  David’s  great-aunt;  her  husband;  Tungay,  a  lodge- 
keeper  ;  Mick  Walker,  a  boy  at  Grinby’s ;  Mr.  Waterbrook,  Mr. 
Wickfield's  London  agent ;  his  wife;  Mr.  Wickfield,  a  Canter¬ 
bury  lawyer;  Agnes,  his  daughter,  who  became  David’s  sec¬ 
ond  wife ;  William,  waiter  at  a  Yarmouth  inn ;  William,  driver 
of  the  Canterbury  coach. 

Davidson,  James  Wood.  Author  of  “Living  Writers  of 
the  South”;  born,  South  Carolina,  1829. 

Davidson,  Lucretia  Maria.  Poet;  born  in  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  1808;  died,  1825.  She  was  remarkable  for  rapid  com¬ 
position. 

Davidson,  Margaret,  Life  of.  A  biographical  sketch,  by 
Washington  Irving ;  published,  1841. 

Davidson,  Margaret  Miller.  Poet;  sister  of  Lucretia  M. ; 
born,  1823;  died,  1838. 

Davis,  L.  Clarke.  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer , 
and  miscellaneous  writer ;  born  in  Maryland,  1835. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Rebecca  [Harding].  Wife  of  the  preceding ; 
novelist;  born  in  West  Virginia,  1831.  She  has  published 
“Margret  Howth,”  “Waiting  for  the  Verdict,”  “Dallas 
Galbraith,”  “  A  Law  unto  Herself,”  etc. 

Dawes,  Rufus.  Author  of  “  Nix’s  Mate,”  etc. ;  born,  1803 ; 
died,  1859. 

Day  Dream,  The.  A  poem  by  Tennyson,  embodying  the 
legend  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty ;  published,  1842. 

Days  of  Yore.  Comedy,  1796,  by  Cumberland. 

Dead  Pan,  The.  A  poem  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
“excited”  by  Schiller’s  “Gutter  Greiclienlands,”  and  partly 
founded  on  a  tradition  mentioned  in  a  treatise  of  Plutarch, 
according  to  which,  at  the  hour  of  the  Saviour’s  agony,  a  cry 
of  “Great  Pan  is  dead! ’’swept  across  the  waves  in  the 
hearing  of  certain  mariners,  and  the  oracles  ceased.  Pub¬ 
lished,  1844. 
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Death  Fetch.  Drama,  1830,  by  Horne. 

Death  of  Doctor  Hornbook.  A  satirical  poem  by  Robert 
Burns. 

Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  A  historical 
work,  in  six  vols.,  by  Edward  Gibbon,  published,  1776-88. 
An  able  and  learned  work,  but  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  to 
this  “  Childe  Harold”  refers,  in  the  line, — 

“  Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer.” 


De  Costa,  Benjamin  F.  Historical  writer;  born,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1831. 

Deerbrook.  A  domestic  novel  by  Harriet  Martineau ;  pub¬ 
lished,  1830. 

Deer-Slayer,  The.  A  novel  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper; 
published,  1811.  The  hero  is  the  author  of  a  chivalresque 
manhood,  of  the  grace  which  is  the  natural  flower  of  purity 
and  virtue;  a  man  of  honor,  courage,  and  truth. 

De  Foe,  Daniel.  English  author;  born  in  London,  1661. 
He  was  a  hosier  by  trade,  son  of  a  butcher  named  James  Foe, 
and  prefixed  De  to  his  patronymic  for  reasons  of  his  own. 
He  died  in  poverty,  1731,  having  had  many  fortunes  and  re¬ 
verses  ;  as  he  says  :  — 

“  No  man  has  tasted  differing  fortunes  more; 

And  thirteen  times  I  have  been  rich  and  poor.’* 

“  I  have  gone  through  a  life  of  wonders,  and  am  the  subject 
of  a  great  variety  of  providences.  I  have  been  fed  more  by 
miracle  than  Elijah  when  the  ravens  were  his  purveyors.  In 
the  school  of  affliction  I  have  learned  more  philosophy  than 
at  the  academy,  and  more  divinity  than  from  the  pulpit.  In 
prison  I  have  learned  that  liberty  does  not  consist  in  open 
doors  and  the  ingress  and  regress  of  locomotion.  I  have  seen 
the  rough  side  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  smooth,  and  have, 
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in  less  than  half  a  year,  tasted  the  difference  between  the 
closet  of  a  king  and  the  dungeon  of  Newgate.” 

De  Foe  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  but  chose  to  be  a 
tradesman,  and  was  condemned,  pilloried,  and  imprisoned  two 
years,  for  the  publication,  in  1702,  of  an  ironical  pamphlet 
entitled  “  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters.”  While  in 
prison  he  was  more  industrious  with  his  pen  than  even  Bunyan. 
The  number  of  liis  published  works  is  over  two  hundred,  in¬ 
cluding  the  wonderful  book,  “Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,”  1719;  “Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,”  “The  History  of 
the  Plague  of  1665,”  “  The  Fortunes  of  Moll  Flanders,”  “  Re¬ 
ligious  Courtship,”  “Adventures  of  Roxana,”  “Captain 
Singleton,”  “  A  Treatise  on  Apparitions,”  etc. 

Every  boy  who  reads  English  will  indorse  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
opinion  that  “  there  exists  no  work  in  the  English  language 
which  has  been  more  generally  read  and  more  universally  ad¬ 
mired  than  the  ‘  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.’  ” 

De  Forest,  John  Wm.  Novelist;  author  of  “ Kate  Beau¬ 
mont,”  “Honest  John  Vane,”  “The  Bloody  Chasm,”  etc.; 
born,  Connecticut,  1826. 

Deformed  Transformed,  The.  A  drama  by  Lord  Byron ; 
published,  1824.  Founded  partly  on  the  story  of  “  The  Three 
Brothers,”  a  novel,  partly  on  Goethe’s  “Faust.” 

Degel,  Le.  1864,  Sardou. 

Deil,  Address  to  the.  A  satirical  poem  by  Robert  Burns. 

De  Kay,  Charles.  Poet;  boru,  District  of  Columbia,  1849. 

Delinquent,  The.  Comedy,  1765-1841,  by  Reynolds. 

Delphine,  Madame.  A  romance  and  study  of  the  social 
results  of  slavery,  by  George  W.  Cable;  published,  1881. 

Delta.  A  norm  de  plume  of  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

De  Mille,  James.  Humorous  novelist;  born  in  New 
Brunswick,  1833  ;  died,  1880.  Author  of  “  The  Cryptogram,” 
“  The  American  Baron,”  “  Comedy  of  Terrors,”  “  The  Dodge 
Club,”  and  the  “  B.  0.  W.  C.,”  a  series  of  juveniles. 
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Deming,  Philander.  Author  of  “Adirondack  Stories”; 
born  in  New  York,  1829. 

Democrite.  Comedy,  1700,  by  Regnard. 

Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  Letters  on.  Published  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  1830. 

Demophon.  Opera,  1791,  by  Cherubini. 

Denison,  Mrs.  Mary  Andrews.  Author  of  “That  Husband 
of  Mine,”  “That  Wife  of  Mine,”  etc  ;  born  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1826. 

Dependant,  The.  Comedy,  1798,  by  Cumberland. 

De  Peyster,  John  Watts.  Historical  writer ;  born  in  New 
York,  1821. 

Depit  Amoureux.  Comedy,  1654,  by  Moliere. 

De  Quincey,  Thomas.  An  eminent  British  author ;  born  in 
a  suburb  of  Manchester,  1785;  died  in  Edinburgh,  1859. 
James  Payn  describes  him  as  “a  very  diminutive  man, 
carelessly,  very  carelessly  dressed ;  a  face  lined,  careworn, 
and  so  expressionless  that  it  reminded  one  of  that  ‘  dull, 
changeless  brow,  where  cold  obstruction’s  apathy  appalls 
the  gazing  mourner’s  heart,’  —  a  face  like  death  in  life.  The 
instant  he  began  to  speak,  however,  it  lit  up  as  though  by 
electric  light ;  this  came  from  his  marvellous  eyes,  brighter 
and  more  intelligent  (though  by  fits)  than  I  have  ever  seen 
in  any  other  mortal.” 

He  had  a  remarkable  childhood.  When  lie  was  about 
twelve,  his  father  died,  leaving  an  ample  fortune  to  his 
mother  and  the  six  children,  of  whom  he  was  the  youngest. 
He  was  remarkably  precocious,  and  was  sent  to  a  grammar 
school,  but  ran  away  to  escape  from  the  control  of  his  guar¬ 
dians.  He  made  a  pedestrian  tour  through  Wales,  then  took 
refuge  in  London,  where  he  dwelt  as  an  outcast.  “  And 
now,”  says  he,  “  began  the  later  and  fiercer  stage  of  my  long 
sufferings,  without  using  a  disproportionate  expression,  I 
might  say,  of  my  agony.  For  I  now  suffered,  for  upwards  of 
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sixteen  weeks,  the  physical  anguish  of  hunger  in  various 
degrees  of  intensity,  but  as  bitter,  perhaps,  as  ever  any 
human  being  can  have  suffered  who  has  survived  it.”  He 
was  houseless,  and  subsisted  on  a  few  crusts  of  bread.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  he  found  a  wretched  house,  whose 
only  occupant  was  a  girl  of  ten  years,  as  forlorn  as  himself, 
and  they  kept  each  other  company  in  misery.  After  that,  his 
necessities  were  relieved  by  a  woman  of  the  street,  to  whom, 
despite  her  character,  he  was  deeply  grateful. 

While  a  student,  De  Quiucey  formed  the  habit  of  taking 
opium  in  small  quantities  for  the  pleasurable  sensation  it  pro¬ 
duced;  and  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  being  attacked  by  a 
most  painful  affection  of  the  stomach,  the  result  of  his 
youthful  starvation,  he  resorted  to  the  terrible  narcotic 
again,  to  ease  the  pain,  and  the  habit  got  the  mastery  over 
him,  so  that  he  never  quite  forsook  it.  His  “  Confessions  of 
an  Opium-Eater”  and  “  Suspiria  de  Profundis”  tell  with 
graphic  fidelity  the  effects  of  that  powerful  weed  on  the 
human  system ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  he  closes  the  work 
with  the  words:  “Death  we  can  face:  but  knowing,  as 
some  of  us  do,  what  is  human  life,  which  of  us  is  it  that 
without  shuddering  could  (if  consciously  we  were  sum¬ 
moned)  face  the  hour  of  birth? 

De  Quincey’s  principal  works  are,  “  Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium-Eater,”  “  Suspiria  de  Profundis,”  “  Biograph¬ 
ical  Essays,”  “Miscellaneous  Essays,”  “  The  Caesars,”  “  Lit¬ 
erary  Reminiscences,”  “  Narrative  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,” 
“Essays  on  the  Poets,”  “Historical  and  Critical  Essays,” 
“  Autobiographic  Sketches,”  “Essays  on  Philosophical  Writ¬ 
ers,”  “Letters  to  a  Young  Man,”  “  Theological  Essays  and 
Other  Papers,”  “The  Note  Book,”  “Memorials  ancl  Other 
Papers,”  “The  Avenger  and  Other  Papers.” 

Derby,  George  H.  (“John  Phoenix”).  Humorist;  born  in 
Massachusetts,  1824 ;  died,  18G1. 
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Der  Freischutz.  Opera,  1822,  by  Weber. 

Dervis,  Le.  Opera,  1811,  by  Scribe. 

Deserted  Daughter.  Comedy,  1785,  by  Ilolcroft. 

Deserted  Village,  The.  A  poem,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith; 
dedicated  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  published,  1770.  The 
description  identifies  the  village  with  Lissoy,  Ireland,  where 
the  poet’s  father  used  to  preach ;  and  the  portrait  of  the 
village  “preacher”  is  evidently  formed  on  that  of  Chaucer’s 
“Poure  Persoun,”  in  the  prologue  of  the  “Canterbury 
Tales.” 

Deserter,  The.  Drama,  1770,  by  Dibdin. 

Deserteur,  Le.  Comic  opera,  1769,  by  Sedaine. 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Tragedy,  1080,  by  Crowne. 

Deux  Avengles,  Les.  Opera  bouffe,  1855,  by  Offenbach. 

Deux  Hommes  pour  au  Placard.  Farce,  1860,  by  De- 
sarbres. 

Deux  Journees.  Opera,  1800,  by  Cherubini. 

Deux  Papas  Tres-Bien.  Comedy,  1845,  by  Labiche. 

De  Vere,  Aubrey  Thomas.  Irish  poet;  born,  1814. 

Devil  an  Ass.  Comedy,  1616,  by  Jonson. 

Devil  of  a  Wife,  The.  Seventeenth  century,  by  Jevon. 

Devil  upon  two  Sticks.  Farce,  1768,  by  Foote. 

Devil’s  Charter.  Tragedy,  1607,  by  Barnes. 

Dewey,  Orville.  Unitarian  clergyman  and  writer ;  born  in 
Sheffield,  Mass  ,  1794;  died,  1882.  Besides  theological  works, 
he  published  “The  Old  World  and  the  New.”  His  “Auto¬ 
biography  and  Letters,”  edited  by  his  daughter,  Mary,  was 
published  in  1883. 

Dexter,  Henry  Martyn.  Editor  of  The  Congregationalism 
and  historian ;  born  in  Massachusetts,  1821.  Author  of  “  Con¬ 
gregationalism,”  “Pilgrim  Memoranda,”  etc. 

Diane  et  Endymion.  Opera,  1787,  by  Piccini. 

Diaries.  Among  the  most  famotis  published  compositions 
in  the  English  language  are  the  diaries  of  Madame  D’Arblay, 
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John  Evelyn,  Thomas  Moore,  Pepys,  Crabb  Robinson,  and 
Walter  Scott. 

Diaz,  Mrs.  Abby  [Morton].  Author  of  “The  William 
Henry  Letters,”  “William  Henry  and  his  Friends,”  “Chron¬ 
icles  of  the  Stimpcett  Family,”  etc. ;  born  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  1821. 

Dibdin,  Charles.  English  dramatist  and  poet;  bom,  1745; 
died,  1814. 

Dickens,  Charles.  A  distinguished  English  novelist ;  was 
born  in  Landport,  Portsmouth,  1812;  died,  1870.  His  father, 
John  Dickens,  was  a  clerk  in  the  Navy  Pay-Office,  became 
involved  in  debt,  was  confined  in  Marshalsea  prison,  and 
his  family,  reduced  to  poverty,  took  up  their  residence 
in  Camden  Town,  a  suburb  of  London.  When  a  mere  boy, 
Charles  Dickens  earned  a  few  shillings  per  week  by  putting 
up  blacking  in  boxes,  and  his  book  education  consisted 
of  scanty  reading.  At  length  he  mastered  short-hand, 
and  became  a  reporter.  His  first  sketches  appeared  in 
print  as  the  writings  of  “  Boz.”  There  is  no  better  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  author  born  in  obscurity,  with  no  extraneous 
help,  rising  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  to  a  high  rank  in 
popular  authorship. 

Dickens  was  an  industrious  worker,  producing,  in  the 
course  of  about  thirty  years,  thirty-nine  novels  and  volumes 
of  minor  tales.  In  these  books  he  has  introduced  to  the 
world  about  two  thousand  different  personages  as  “  the 
children  of  his  brain”  ;  enough  men,  women,  and  children  to 
people  a  good-sized  New  England  village,  and  provide  for  it 
a  wide  social  variety.  By  far  the  larger  part  are  English, 
but  the  people  of  other  nationalities  include  Americans, 
French,  Germans,  Irish,  Italians,  and  Jews.  They  include 
also  representatives  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  different 
trades  and  callings,  besides  thirteen  clergymen,  thirty-five 
lawyers,  twenty-two  physicians,  and  thirty-seven  teachers. 
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His  works  in  the  order  of  publication  are :  •  •  Sketches  by 
Boz,”  1836 ;  “Pickwick  Papers,”  1836-37;  Miscellaneous 
tapers,  is  '—41;  ••  Mudfog  Association.”  1S37-SS;  "Oliver 
Twist,”  1837-39;  “  Nicholas  Hickleby,”  1838-39;  “Master 
Humphrey's  Clock”  and  “Old  Curiosity  Shop."  1840-41; 

•Barnaty  Budge”  and  ••  Sketches  of  Young  Couples."  1841; 
“Christinas  Car  l.-  1843;  -Martin  Chuzzlewir.”  154-3-44: 
“  Chimes."  1544 :  -  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.”  1845:  “Dombey 
and  Son.-  1846— 48:  "Haunted  Man.”  1545:  "David  C  pper- 
fed-d.-  18-4 d—-  i  :  ••  Bleak  H:n>  .”  2nd— id :  "Hard  Times  ”  and 
"Seven  Poor  Travellers."  15*4:  “ Holly  Tree”  and  "Tittle 
Dcrrit."  1555-57  :  "Hunted  T  wn”  and  Tale  of  Two  Cities. ' 
1859;  "  Uncommercial  Traveller.”  I860;  “Great  Expecta¬ 
tions  . ”  15  2  2:  S  imeht-ly  s  Euggage.”  15  2:  ••  Mrs.  Eirriper  5 
Lodgings.-  1553;  "Battle  of  Life-  and  “Mrs.  lirripers 
Legacy.-  1554:  “ Onr  Mutual  Friend.”  1554—65;  -Doctor 
Marigold.-  2555:  "Two  GL:~:  Stories.”  1555-56:  "Boy  at 
Mugty-  and  "Holiday  Romance.”  1585;  “George  Silver- 
man's  Explanation.-  1555:  "Yew  Enc : mmercial  Samples." 
2'  • :  -- iiystery  of  Edwin  Drood.”  unfinished.  1570.  Besides 
these,  thirty-one  short  tales,  reprinted  in  15-58.  originally 
appeared,  25-50—56. 

Dickens  explains  that  “Boz.-  which  he  adopted  as  a  psen- 
•donyme.  was  the  nickname  of  his  younger  brother,  Augustus, 
wh  am  he  dubbed  Moses,  in  honor  of  the  Vicar  of  "W akefiell : 
and  dieses,  when  pronounced  throngh  the  nose,  became 
E  ;ses.  or  Bose,  for  short-  But  the  public,  being  ignorant  of 
its  derivation,  shortened  the  o  and  produced  the  word  as 
Hood  Li  in  a  rhyme,  written  when  Dickens  was  at  out  to  sail 
for  America  — 


* '  Tiragi.  s  pledge  I  had  -2 
And  the  erer  v-j-. 

Ere  Ms  vesee.  len  the  river, 
I  trcmld  driii  a  health  to 
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Dickens  made  his  first  visit  to  this  country  in  1842,  and  on 
returning  home  published  descriptions  of  American  people 
and  manners,  that  were  far  from  complimentary  to  us.  He 
made  a  second  visit  in  1867,  at  which  time  he  gave  a  series  of 
public  readings  from  his  own  works  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  elsewhere,  that 
were  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  made  his  tour  a 
means  of  great  pecuniary  profit. 

Dickens,  Charles,  The  Life  of.  A  biography,  by  John 
Forster;  published,  1872. 

Dickenson,  Samuel  Henry.  Physician  and  essayist ;  born, 
South  Carolina,  1798;  died,  1872. 

Dickinson,  Anna  Elizabeth.  A  prominent  female  lecturer 
and  writer ;  born  in  Philadelphia,  1842.  She  was  originally  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
of  her  sex  to  seek  and  gain  recognition  of  the  lyceum  lecture 
platform.  During  the  late  Civil  War,  and  in  several  political 
campaigns,  she  took  an  active  part  in  the  public  discussion 
of  pending  issues ;  and  when  General  B.  F.  Butler  was  candi¬ 
date  for  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1871,  he  denounced 
one  of  the  leading  dailies  for  misrepresenting  her.  The  con¬ 
test  ended  by  the  election  of  the  other  candidate.  Butler 
sent  her  paragraphs  cut  from  certain  journals  supposed  to 
be  hostile  to  her,  with  the  following  note :  — 


Dear  Miss  Dickinson,  —  What  have  you  done  that  your  enemies  praise 
you? 


Respectfully  yours, 


B.  F.  Butler. 


Miss  Dickinson’s  answer  was  couched  in  one  third  as  many 
words  as  Caesar  used  in  his  famous  epistle :  “  Justice.” 

Her  best-known  works  are,  “  Petition  to  the  King,”  “Let¬ 
ters  from  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer,”  “  Letters  of  Fabius,”  and 
“  What  Answer?  ”  giving  incidents  of  the  war. 
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Dido.  Tragedy,  1734,  by  Reed. 

Dido  and  jEneas.  Opera,  1G57,  by  Purcell. 

Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  A  nom  de  plume  under  which 
Washington  Irving  published  his  “  History  of  New  York.” 

Dien  et  la  Bayadere.  Opera,  1830,  by  Scribe. 

Dimitry,  Charles.  Author  of  “  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty,” 
“Angela’s  Christmas,”  and  other  novels;  born.  District  of 
Columbia,  183G. 

Dinorah.  Opera,  1859,  by  Meyerbeer. 

Dinsmoor,  Robert  (“  Rustic  Bard  ”).  Bora  in  Londonderry, 
N.  H.,  1757 ;  was  a  lifer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne;  died,  1836.  Ilis  poems  were 
published,  1828. 

Diogenes  and  his  Lantern  Nineteenth  century,  by  F. 
Taylor. 

Dionysius.  Tragedy,  1748,  by  Marmontel. 

Diplomate,  Le  Petit  piece.  1827,  by  Delavigne  and  Scribe. 

Discarded  Son,  The.  Comedy,  1854,  by  Godfrey. 

Discontented  Colonel.  Comedy,  1638,  by  Suckling. 

Discovery,  The.  Comedy,  17G3,  by  Mrs.  Sheridan. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin.  English  novelist  and  statesman,  son 
of  Isaac  Disraeli ;  born  in  London,  1805;  died,  1881.  He  was 
a  prolific  writer,  whose  chief  works  are:  “Vivian  Grey,” 
1826,  which  w’as  received  with  great  favor  at  home,  and 
translated  into  several  languages;  “The  Voyage  of  Captain 
Pompanilla,”  a  satire,  1828;  “The  Young  Duke,”  1831; 
“Contarini  Fleming,”  early  in  1832,  which  was  highly 
praised  by  Heine,  Goethe,  and  Beckford;  “The  Wondrous 
Tale  of  Alroy,”  an  Oriental  romance;  “The  Rise  of  Isk¬ 
ander”  and  “  Ixion  in  Heaven,”  1833;  “The  Revolutionary 
Epic,”  1834 ;  “  Henrietta  Temple,”  1836 ;  “  Venctia,”  portray¬ 
ing  the  characters  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  1837;  “  Alcaros,” 
1839 ;  “  Coningsby,”  1844  ;  “  Sibyl,  or  the  Two  Nations,”  1845 ; 
“Tancred,  or  the  New  Crusade,”  1847;  “The  Life  of  Isaac 
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Disraeli,”  1849 ;  “Lord  George  Bentinck,  a  Political  Biog¬ 
raphy,”  18G2  ;  “  Lothair,”  1870;  “  Endymion,”  1880.  “  Lo- 

thair  ”  is  undoubtedly  his  most  popular  novel,  and  had  an 
enormous  sale.  In  America  it  was  published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  who,  on  receipt  of  an  advance  copy  of  the  English 
edition,  thought  they  took  quite  a  risk  in  issuing  two  thou¬ 
sand  copies;  but  their  immediate  orders  required  eighty 
thousand  copies  to  fill  them. 

Disraeli,  Isaac.  English  writer,  son  of  a  Jewish  mer¬ 
chant;  born  in  Enfield,  near  London,  1766;  died,  1848. 
Author  of  “Curiosities  of  Literature,”  “Calamities  of 
Authors,”  “  Quarrels  of  Authors,”  etc. 

Divina  Commedia.  A  celebrated  poem,  written  by  Dante 
during  his  exile,  and  published  soon  after  his  death  in 
1321.  The  chief  translations  into  English  have  been  made 
by  Boyd,  1802;  Cary,  1814;  Wright,  1832;  Bannerman, 
1850;  O'Donnell,  1852;  Pollock,  1854;  Dayman,  1865;  Ros¬ 
setti,  1865;  Longfellow,  1867-70;  Ford,  1871.  Separate 
translations  of  the  “Inferno”  have  been  made  by  Rogers, 
1782;  Howard,  1807;  Hume,  1812;  Yolpi,  1836;  Carlyle,  1849; 
Pollock,  1854 ;  Brooksbank,  1854 ;  Parsons,  1867 ;  Ellaby, 
1871. 

Divine  Tragedy,  The.  A  drama  by  H.  W.  Longfellow; 
published,  1871,  and  forming  the  first  part  of  the  trilogy 
of  “Christus:  a  Mystery,”  which  was  published  the  next 
year. 

Divorce,  The.  Comedy,  1805,  by  Alfieri. 

Dix,  John  Adams.  Published  “A  Winter  in  Madeira,” 
1851 ;  and  “  A  Summer  in  Spain  and  Florence,”  1855 ;  born 
in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  1798;  died,  1879. 

Dixon,  William  Hepworth.  English  traveller  and  journal¬ 
ist;  bom,  1821;  died,  1879.  Author  of  “  Life  of  John  How¬ 
ard,”  “Biography  of  William  Penn,”  “  Life  of  Robert  Blake,” 
“  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon,”  “  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
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bishops  of  York,”  “The  Holy  Land,”  “New  America,” 
“ Tree  Russia,”  “Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn,” 
“  Ruby  Gray,”  etc. 

Doane,  George  Washington.  Bishop  of  New  Jersey;  born 
in  Trenton,  1799;  died,  1859.  Author  of  “Softly  now  the 
Light  of  Day,”  and  other  hymns. 

Doctor  Grimshawe’s  Secret.  An  unfinished  posthumous 
romance,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  edited  bjr  his  son,  and 
published,  1883. 

Doctor  Marigold.  A  short  tale  by  Charles  Dickens,  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  1865,  as  one  of  the  collection  entitled 
“  Doctor  Marigold's  Prescriptions.” 

Dodge,  Mary  Abigail  (“  Gail  Hamilton  ").  Piquant  American 
writer;  born  in  Hamilton,  Mass.,  1838.  Her  chief  works  are, 
“  Country  Living  and  Country  Thinking,”  “  Gala  Days,”  “  A 
New  Atmosphere,”  “  Woman’s  Wrongs,”  “  A  Counter  Irri¬ 
tant,”  “Red-Letter  Days,”  “Summer  Rest,”  “Battle  of  the 
Books,”  “  Twelve  Miles  from  a  Lemon,”  “  Sermons  to  the 
Clergy,”  etc.  Much  of  her  writing  first  appeared  in  The  Al¬ 
lantic,  Monthly.  She  began  her  public  life  in  the  capacity 
of  governess  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Bayley,  editor  of  the  old 
National  Era,  in  which  paper  her  earliest  productions  were 
printed.  A  critic  remarks  of  one  of  her  chosen  titles,  that 
he  saw  in  it  an  intimation  that  this  Berserker  spirited  author 
had  hermetically  sealed  her  vinegar-cruet,  and  replenished  her 
never-brimming  sugar-bowl.  The  essentials  of  “  sweetness 
and  light”  Miss  Dodge  cannot  quite  compass  jointly;  light 
she  has  in  plenty,  but  her  fish  is  always  served  with  tartar 
sauce. 

Dodge,  Mrs.  Mary  [Mapes],  Editor  of  St.  Nicholas ,  and 
author  of  “  Hans  Brinker,”  “Donald  and  Dorothy,”  and  other 
excellent  juveniles  ;  besides  which  she  has  published  a  volume 
of  short  poems ;  boru  in  New  York,  1838. 

Doesticks,  Q.  K.  P.  See  “Thompson,  M.” 
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Dole,  Nathan  H.  Literary  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
and  co-author  with  Ramband  of  “  Young  Folks’  History  of 
Russia,”  etc. ;  born  in  Massachusetts,  1852. 

Dolliver  Romance,  The.  An  unfinished  manuscript  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  parts  of  which  only  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  with  his  works. 

Dombey  and  Son.  A  novel  by  Charles  Dickens ;  was  first 
issued  in  184G-48,  as  a  serial,  under  the  title,  “  Dealings  with 
the  Firm  of  Dombey  and  Son,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for 
Exportation.”  It  was  reprinted  in  a  single  volume,  1848, 
and  was  ‘  ‘  dedicated  with  great  esteem  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Normandy.” 

The  characters  introduced  are :  Anne,  a  liousemaid  at 
Dombey’s;  Major  Joseph  Bagstock,  retired  army  officer;  Mr. 
Baps,  dancing  master ;  his  wife ;  Berinthia,  niece  of  Mrs.  Pip- 
chin  ;  Master  Blitherston,  child  boarding  with  Mrs.  Pipchin ; 
Dr.  Blimber,  proprietor  of  a  boarding  school ;  his  wife  and 
daughter;  Mrs.  Blockitt,  a  nurse;  Mrs.  Bokum;  Briggs, 
pupil  at  the  Blimber  school;  Mr.  Brogley,  a  broker  and 
appraiser;  Alice  Brown,  alias  Alice  Marwood;  her  mother; 
Capt.  Jack  Bunsby,  master  of  the  “  Cautious  Clara”  ;  Harriet 
Carker,  who  married  Mr.  Morfin;  James  Carker,  Dombey’s 
head  clerk;  John  Carker,  under  clerk  at  Dombey  &  Son’s; 
Mr.  John  Chick,  brother-in-law  to  Dombey ;  his  wife ;  Mr. 
Clark,  a  clerk  at  Dombey’s ;  Captain  Edward  Cuttle,  protector 
of  Florence  Dombey ;  Mary  Daws,  kitchen  maid  in  Dombey’s 
service;  Diogenes,  a  dog;  Mr.  Paul  Dombey,  a  London 
merchant ;  Fanny,  his  first  wife ;  Edith,  his  second  wife ;  Flor¬ 
ence,  his  daughter;  Little  Paul,  his  son;  Rev.  Alfred  Feeder, 
M.  A.,  and  Mr.  Feeder,  B.  A.,  connected  with  the  Blimber 
school ;  Cousin  Feenix,  a  superannuated  nobleman ;  Flowers, 
Mrs.  Skewton’s  maid;  Walter  Gay,  employed  by  Dombey; 
Solomon  Gills,  nautical  instrument  maker;  Old  Clubb;  Rev. 
Melchisedech  Howler,  a  ranting  minister;  Jemima,  Mrs. 
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Toodle’s  unmarried  sister;  Joe;  John  Johnson,  pupil  at 
Blimber’s;  Kate,  orphan  child;  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,  Captain 
Cuttle’s  landlady;  her  sons,  Alexander  and  Charles;  Martha; 
’Melia,  Dr.  Blimber’s  servant ;  Mrs.  Miff,  a  wheezy  little  pew- 
opener;  Mr.  Morfin,  head  clerk  at  Dombey  &  Son’s;  The 
Native;  Susan  Nipper,  Florence  Dombey’s  maid;  Miss  Pan¬ 
key,  a  boarder  at  Mrs.  Pipcliin’s;  Dr.  Parker  Peps,  court 
physician ;  Mr.  Perch ;  his  wife ;  Mr.  Pilkins ;  Mrs.  Pipchiu, 
keeper  of  boarders  (with  the  original  of  whom  Dickens 
boarded  when  he  worked  in  a  blacking  warehouse)  ;  Sir  Bar- 
net  Skettles,  M.  C. ;  his  wife  and  soil;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Skew- 
ton,  called  “Cleopatra”;  Sounds,  a  beadle;  Mr.  Toodles, 
engine-driver;  his  wife  and  son;  Mr.  P.  Toots,  eldest  of  Dr. 
Blimber’s  pupils;  Thomas  Tomlinson,  Dombey’s  footman; 
Miss  Lucretia  Tox,  Mrs.  Chick’s  friend;  Tozer,  Paul  Dom¬ 
bey’s  room-mate ;  Mrs.  Wickam,  wife  of  a  waiter ;  Withers, 
Mrs.  Skewton’s  page. 

Domestic  Poet,  The.  A  name  given  Wm.  Cowper. 

Don  Carlos.  Tragedy,  1676,  by  Otway. 

Don  Carlos.  Tragedy,  1787,  by  Schiller. 

Don  Garcia.  Tragedy,  1785,  by  Alfieri. 

Don  Giovanni.  Opera,  1787,  by  Mozart. 

Don  Juan.  Comedy,  1665,  by  Gluck. 

Don  Juan.  Comedy,  1673,  by  Thos.  Corneille. 

Don  Juan.  Opera,  1802,  by  Kalkbrenner. 

Don  Juan.  A  poem  in  sixteen  cantos,  by  Lord  Byron; 
published  as  follows:  Cantos  1,  2,  1819;  3,  4,  5,  1821;  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  1823;  14,  15,  16,  1824.  The  Don  Juan 
of  this  poem  is  not  the  Don  Juan  of  romance,  but  a  youth  of 
amatory  tendencies  and  disposition,  whose  roaming  adven¬ 
tures  on  the  Continent  are  a  foundation  for  the  poet’s  super¬ 
structure  of  wit,  humor,  satire,  pathos,  and  wealth  of  descrip¬ 
tion.  “  Donna  Inez  ”  is  said  by  many  to  be  a  character  drawn 
for  the  author’s  wife. 
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Don  Juan  d’Autriche.  Comedy,  1835,  by  Delavigne. 

Donnelly,  Ignatius.  Author  of  “  Essay  on  the  Sonnets  of 
Shakespeare,”  “  Atlantis  :  the  Antediluvian  World,  and  Rag- 
narok  :  the  Age  of  Eire  and  Gravel";  born,  1831. 

Don  Pasquale.  Opera,  1843,  by  Donizetti. 

Don  Pedre.  Drama,  1857,  by  Cormon. 

Don  Pedro.  Drama,  1795,  by  Cumberland. 

Don  Pedro  de  Portugal.  Drama,  1828,  by  Gil  y  Zarate. 

Don  Sebastian.  Tragedy,  1690,  by  Dryden. 

Don  Sebastiano.  Opera,  1843,  by  Donizetti. 

Donna  del  Lago,  La.  Opera,  1821,  by  Rossini. 

Doom  of  Devorgoil.  Play,  1829,  by  Walter  Scott. 

Doran,  John.  English  biographer ;  born,  1807;  died,  1878. 
“Lives  of  the  Queens  of  the  House  of  Hanover,”  “  Knights 
and  their  Days,”  “  Monarchs  Retired  from  Business,”  are 
his  best  works. 

Dorr,  Mrs.  Julia  Caroline  [Ripley].  Novelist  and  poet; 
born,  South  Carolina,  1825.  Author  of  “Lanmere,”  “Sibyl 
Huntington,”  “Expiation.” 

Double  Dealer,  The.  Comedy,  1694,  by  Congreve. 

Double  Marriage.  1647,  by  Beaumont  and  Eletcher. 

Douglas.  Tragedy,  1756,  by  Home. 

Douglas,  Amanda  Minnie.  Novelist;  born,  New  York, 
1837. 

Dragon  of  Wantley.  Opera,  1718,  by  Carey. 

Dragons  de  la  Reine.  Comedy,  1841,  by  Decourcelle. 

Dragoons,  The.  Comic  opera,  1879,  by  Hersee. 

Drake,  Benjamin.  Author  of  lives  of  Blackhawk,  Tecum- 
seh,  Harrison,  etc. ;  born,  Kentucky,  1794;  died,  1841. 

Drake,  Francis  Samuel.  Author  of  a  dictionary  of  Ameri¬ 
can  biography ;  born,  Massachusetts,  1828;  died,  1885. 

Drake,  Joseph  Rodman.  Poet;  born  in  New  York,  1795; 
died,  1820.  In  1819,  he  published  some  humorous,  satirical 
verses  in  The  Evening  Post,  under  the  signature  of  “  Croaker.” 
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“  The  Culpret  Fay  ”  and  “  The  American  Flag  ”  are  his  most 
popular  poems.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,  who  wrote  the  last  four  lines  of  “The  American 
Flag”  ;  and  the  latter  relates  that,  on  one  occasion  when  they 
were  together,  Drake  received  from  the  printer  a  proof  of 
some  verses  he  had  ■written.  Having  carefully  read  them,  he 
laid  his  cheek  fondly  down  upon  the  lines,  with  the  remark, 
“  Oh,  Halleck,  is  n’t  this  happiness !  ” 

Drake,  Samuel  Adams.  Son  of  S.  G.  Drake;  born  in 
Boston,  1833.  He  has  continued  the  historical  work  begun 
by  his  father  in  “Around  the  Hub,”  “Old  Landmarks  and 
Historic  Personages  of  Boston,”  “  Nooks  and  Corners  of  the 
New  England  Coast,”  “Old  Landmarks  and  Historic  Fields 
of  Middlesex,”  etc. 

Drake,  Samuel  Gardiner.  A  well-known  Boston  bookseller ; 
born  in  Pittsfield,  N.  H. ,  1798 ;  died,  1875.  He  was  author  of 
several  essays  on  Indian  biography,  etc.,  but  the  work  on 
which  his  fame  rests  is  his  “History  and  Antiquities  of  Bos¬ 
ton,”  which  was  the  labor  of  his  life,  continued  by  his  son. 
He  began  the  business  of  book  selling  in  1828,  and  for  many 
years  his  “  Antiquarian  Bookstore,”  in  Cornhill,  was  the 
haunt  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  the  day.  From 
the  time  he  embarked  in  the  book  trade  Mr.  Drake  indulged 
a  passion  for  collecting  rare  and  ancient  documents,  espe¬ 
cially  those  relating  to  the  annals  of  his  adopted  city.  When 
the  collection  he  had  made  and  stored  in  a  great  room  on 
Bromfield  Street  was  examined  after  his  death,  it  was  found 
to  surpass  in  value  everything  else  of  the  kind. 

A  catalogue  of  Mr.  Drake’s  collection  filled  574  pages. 
There  were  all  the  earliest  English  and  American  periodicals ; 
books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  history  of  Boston  and 
New  England ;  many  hundred  printed  sermons  and  addresses 
delivered  by  famous  New  England  orators;  6,000  bound  vol¬ 
umes  and  500  pamphlets  filled  with  American  poetry;  500 
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volumes  of  Indian  history ;  and  many  single  volumes,  almost 
priceless  because  of  their  rarity. 

Mr.  Drake's  autograph  book  was  a  treasury  of  honorable 
names.  In  it  was  the  autograph,  “Yours,  George  Bancroft, 
1833,”  to  which  was  added  this  note:  “George  Bancroft  is 
the  son  of  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  of  Worcester.  He  is  now 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  engaged  in  the  herculean  labor  of 
writing  a  history  of  the  United  States,  the  first  volume  of 
which  he  published  last  year  (1834) ,  in  a  splendid  8vo.  Those 
who  I  supposed  knew  him  well  were  surprised  when  they 
heard  of  his  design,  thinking  him  altogether  unequal  to  the 
task ;  but  when  this  volume  appeared,  his  friends  were  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  acknowledged  it  to  be  of  the  highest  order  in 
every  respect.  I  know  him,  and  have  lent  him  many  valuable 
books  for  his  help  in  his  history.  Of  his  learning  no  one  will 
ask  but  his  books.”  This  autograph  letter  of  Aaron  Burr  is 
interesting,  and  is  dated :  — 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  26,  1805. 

By  this  mail  I  write  to  P.  Edwards  about  that  little  vexatious  matter  of  T. 
Smith.  I  have  desired  Mr.  E.  to  go  with  you  to  T.  S.,  and  that  you  may 
jointly  compel  immediate  settlement :  as  his  money  is  always  at  a  high  rate 
of  interest,  he  cannot  object  to  pay  me  the  legal  rate.  S.  E.  will  show 
you  my  letter  to  him,  and  it  may  be  shown  to  T.  S.,  if  you  think  proper; 

but  see  the - and  get  an  adjustment.  S.  E.  has  probably  a  copy  of  the 

affidavit,  which  I  mentioned  to  you.  It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I 
trouble  you  with  such  bagatelles.  Tour  visit  has  been  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  me.  I  am  to  meet  your  new  friend  to-day.  Salut,  — 

A.  Bukr. 


A  few  pages  from  the  Burr  letter  was  this  curious  bill  by 
the  great  lexicographer :  — 


“  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Esq. 


To  N.  Webster,  Dr. 


Nov.  4,  1791.  To  2  days’  work  by  Frank,  spreading  gravel  .  £  60 

Nov.  7,  1791.  To  15  loads  of  gravel  at  2s.  6 d . 1  17  6 

To  1  load  of  sand  and  carting  300  bricks  .  .  2  3 

To  300  well-bricks,  at  40s.  a  thousand  ...  12  9 

13 
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Nov.  12,  1791.  To  cash  paid  for  cleaning  his  house 

Jan.  12,  1792.  To  rope  for  the  well . 

Apr.  18,  1792.  To  feet  of  chain  for  the  cistern  at  Is.  3 d.  . 


12  0 
4  0 
9  4 


To  Frank’s  labor  in  front  of  the  house  removing 
earth,  2  days  at  2s.  6 d. . 


5  0 
5  0 
12  0 


To  a  bucket  for  the  cistern 

To  6  loads  of  earth  for  the  garden  at  2.s. 


£5  5  1 


Rec’d  the  contents  in  full. 


N.  Webster.” 


At  the  time  this  hill  is  dated,  Mr.  Webster  was  a  lawyer  in 
Hartford,  just  married,  and  if  we  may  trust  his  friend  Trum¬ 
bull,  was  in  straitened  circumstances,  which  may  in  a  measure 
account  for  the  charges  made  therein.  What  Trumbull  said 
was:  “I  fear  he  will  breakfast  upon  Institutes,  dine  upon 
Dissertations,  and  go  to  bed  supperless.” 

Among  the  choice  autograph  manuscripts  was  one  on  witch¬ 
craft,  written  by  Cotton  Mather,  which  begins  thus:  “The 
first  case  considered,  whether  Satan  may  not  possibly  appear 
in  the  shape  of  an  innocent  and  pious,  as  well  as  of  a  nocent 
and  wicked,  person,  to  affect  such  as  suffer  by  diabolical  mo¬ 
lestations.”  There  was  a  document  signed  by  John  Endicott, 
governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1649  to  1654;  a  letter  from 
Governor  Edward  Winslow,  written  February,  1637 ;  a  deed 
of  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  which  contains  John 
Eliot’s  name,  executed  in  1660;  a  letter  signed  by  Governor 
William  Bradford,  Myles  Standish,  John  Alden,  and  others, 
dated  Feb.  6,  1631 ;  and  the  deed  of  King  Philip,  conveying 
land  to  Constant  Southworth,  to  which  his  mark  was  affixed 
in  1672. 

Drama  of  Exile.  A  poem,  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning; 
published,  1844. 

Dramatist,  The.  Comedy,  1 765-1841,  by  Reynolds. 

Drames  du  Cabaret.  Drama,  1864,  by  Dumanoir. 
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Draper,  John  Wm.  A  distinguished  chemist  and  physiol¬ 
ogist;  born  in  England,  1811.  He  came  to  this  country  in 
1833,  and  is  a  professor  in  the  New  York  University.  Besides 
professional  works,  he  published,  in  1863,  “History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,”  “  Thoughts  on  the 
Future  Civil  Policy  of  America,”  1865,  and  “  History  of  the 
American  Civil  War,”  1867-68. 

Drayton,  Michael.  English  poet,  best  known  by  his  “  Poly- 
albion,”  a  description  of  ancient  Britain;  born,  1563;  died, 
1631. 

Dream  of  Fair  Women,  A.  A  poem  composed  of  descrip¬ 
tions  of  famous  women  of  story  and  song,  by  Alfred  Tennyson ; 
published,  1833. 

Dreams.  Comedy,  nineteenth  century,  by  Robertson. 

Dreamthorpe.  A  volume  of  essays  by  Alexander  Smith; 
published,  1863. 

Dred :  A  Tale  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  An  anti-slavery 
story  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe ;  published,  1856. 

Drift-Wood.  A  title  under  which  Longfellow  republished, 
in  1861,  the  fugitive  pieces:  “Ancient  French  Romances,” 
1833;  “  Frith iof’s  Saga,”  1837;  “  Twice-Told  Tales,”  1837; 
“The  Great  Metropolis,”  1837;  “Anglo-Saxon  Literature,” 
1838;  “  Paris  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,”  1838  ;  and  “  Table 
Talk.” 

Drink.  Drama,  1879,  by  C.  Reed. 

Druid;  or,  The  Vision  of  Fingal.  1815,  by  Thomson. 

Drummer,  The.  Comedy,  1715,  by  Addison. 

Dryden,  John.  British  poet;  born,  1631;  died,  1700. 
“  Absalom  and  Achitophel,”  “  Hind  and  Panther,”  “  Marriage 
ala  Mode,”  and  “Ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day  ”  are  his  best 
known  writings. 

Duchess  de  la  Valliere.  Tragedy,  1836,  by  Lytton. 

Duchess  of  Guise.  Opera,  1838,  by  Flotow. 

Duffield,  Samuel  W.  Poet ;  born,  Long  Island,  1843. 
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Duganne,  Augustine  Joseph  Hickey.  Poet  and  littera¬ 
teur;  born  in  Boston,  1823;  died,  1884.  Author  of  a  “  Com¬ 
prehensive  Summary  of  General  Philosophy,”  1845  ;  “Class- 
Book  of  Governments  and  Civil  Society,”  1859;  “Home 
Poems,”  1844 ;  “  The  Iron  Harp,”  1847 ;  “  The  Lydian  Queen,” 
a  tragedy;  and  “  Parnassus  in  Pillory.” 

Dugdale,  Richard  L.  Author  of  “The  Jukes;  or,  Hered¬ 
ity  in  Crime  ” ;  born,  1841. 

Duke  of  Guise.  Tragedy,  1682,  by  Dryden. 

Dunciad,  The.  A  poetical  satire  by  Alexander  Pope ;  the 
first  three  books  published,  1728;  the  fourth  in  1742. 

Dundreary  Married  and  Done  For,  Lord.  Comedy,  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  by  H.  J.  Byron  and  Sothern. 

Dunlap,  William.  Author  of  lives  of  Chas.  Brockden 
Brown  and  Geo.  Fred  Cooke,  “  History  of  New  York,”  etc. ; 
born  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  1766;  died,  1839.  He  was  an 
artist  by  profession,  and  a  theatre  manager. 

Dupe,  The.  Comedy,  1765,  by  Mrs.  Sheridan. 

Duplicity.  Comedy,  1781,  by  Holcroft. 

Durbin,  John  Price.  Methodist  preacher;  born  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  1800;  died,  1876.  Author  of  “Observations”  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor. 

Durivage,  Francis  Alexander.  Story  writer;  born,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  1813;  died,  1881. 

Dutch  Courtesan,  The.  Comedy,  1605,  by  Marston. 

Duty,  Ode  to.  A  poem,  by  Wm.  Wordsworth ;  written,  1805. 

Duyckinck,  Evert  Augustus.  Essayist  and  critic ;  born  in 
New  York,  1816.  In  1847,  he  founded  The  Literary  World, 
which  had  a  brief  career;  but  The  Literary  World,  founded  in 
1870,  by  Samuel  R.  Crocker,  of  Boston,  is  a  different  publication. 
In  conjunction  with  his  brother,  he  published  the  “  Cyclopaedia 
of  American  Literature,”  1856,  which  was  revised,  1866. 
“  The  History  of  the  War  of  the  Union”  appeared  1861-65; 
and  a  “  History  of  the  World,”  1870.  He  died,  1878, 
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Duyckinck,  George  Long.  Brother  of  the  preceding,  and 
co-editor  of  the  “  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature”;  bom 
in  New  York,  1823;  died,  1863. 

Dwight,  John  Sullivan.  Musical  composer  and  author  of 
the  poem,  “  God  Save  the  State”;  born,  Massachusetts,  1813. 

Dwight,  Theodore.  Journalist;  author  of  “History  of 
the  Hartford  Convention,”  “  Character  of  Thomas  Jefferson,” 
etc. ;  born  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  1765;  died,  1856. 

Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul,  The.  An  ode  by  Alexander 
Pope;  written,  1712. 

Earl  Godwin.  Tragedy,  1796,  by  Anne  Yearsley. 

Earl  of  Essex.  Tragedy,  1678,  by  Corneille. 

East  Indian.  Comedy,  1800,  Lewis. 

Eastman,  Charles  G.  Poet  and  journalist;  born,  Maine, 
1816;  died,  1861. 

Eastman,  Mrs.  Mary  [Henderson].  Author  of  “  Romance 
of  Indian  Life ’’and  “Aunt  Phillis’s  Cabin,”  designed  as  a 
reply  to  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  ;  born  in  Warrenton,  Va.,  1818. 

Eccentric  Love.  Comedy,  1799,  by  Cumberland. 

Edgeworth,  Maria.  English  novelist;  born,  1767;  died, 
1849.  Her  best  works  are:  “Castle  Rackrent”  and  “Be¬ 
linda,”  1801;  “Patronage,”  1814;  “Ormond,”  1817; 
“  Helen,”  1834.  Besides  these,  she  published  several  collec¬ 
tions  of  short  pieces,  entitled  “  Moral  Tales,”  1801 ;  “  Popular 
Tales,”  1804  ;  “  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,”  1809-12. 

Edith.  Tragedy,  before  1809,  by  Dounman. 

Edwards,  Amelia  Blanford.  English  novelist  and  Egyptol¬ 
ogist;  born,  1831. 

Edwards,  Jonathan.  Theologian  and  metaphysical  writer; 
born  in  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  1703;  was  pastor  of  a  Congre¬ 
gational  church  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  many  years,  and  then 
became  president  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
died  of  small-pox  in  1758.  His  chief  literary  production  is  a 
work  on  the  “  Freedom  of  the  Will.” 
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Edway  and  Elgiva.  Tragedy,  1795,  by  Mde.  D’Arblay. 

Edwin  Drood.  See  “  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.” 

Edwin  the  Fair.  Drama,  1843,  by  Taylor. 

Eggleston,  Edward.  Novelist;  born  in  Indiana,  1837. 
Author  of  “  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,”  “  The  End  of  the 
World,”  “  The  Circuit  Rider,”  etc.  His  home  on  Lake  George 
he  calls  “  Owl’s  Nest,”  and  there  he  does  his  literary  work, 
though  passing  much  time  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere. 
The  school  kept  by  the  Hoosier  schoolmaster  was  taught  by 
his  younger  brother,  George  Cary. 

Eggleston,  George  Cary.  Novelist,  brother  of  Edward; 
born  in  Indiana,  1839.  His  home  is  in  Brooklyn,  and  his 
chief  works  are,  “How  to  Educate  Yourself,”  “A  Man  of 
Honor,”  “How  to  Make  a  Living,”  “A  Rebel’s  Recollec¬ 
tions,”  and  several  juveniles. 

Egmont,  Count.  Tragedy,  1788,  by  Goethe. 

Egyptian  Princess,  An.  A  romance,  by  Georg  Ebers ; 
translated  from  the  German,  by  Eleanor  Grove;  published, 
1864. 

Elavi.  Opera,  1816,  by  Bishop 

Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  A  poem,  by 
Thomas  Gray,  on  which  the  author  expended  a  great  deal  of 
literary  labor;  published  about  1750. 

Elfrida.  Tragedy,  1752,  by  Mason. 

Elia.  See  “Lamb,  Charles.” 

Eliot,  John.  Author  of  “  The  New  England  Biographical 
Dictionary”;  born,  1754;  died,  1813. 

Eliot,  Samuel.  Historian  ;  born  in  Boston,  1821:  Author 
of  ‘  ‘  The  History  of  Liberty  ”  and  a  ‘  ‘  Manual  of  United  States 
History,  from  1492  to  1850.” 

Elisa.  Opera,  1794,  by  Cherubini. 

Elixir  d’  Amour,  L’.  Opera,  1845,  by  Donizetti. 

Ellet,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fries  [Lummis].  Historical  writer ; 
born  in  Sodus  Point,  New  York,  1818;  died,  1877.  Author 
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of  “  Domestic  History  of  the  American  Revolution,”  “  Women 
of  the  American  Revolution,”  “Court  Circles  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,”  etc. 

Elliott,  Ebenezer.  Known  as  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer ;  born, 
1781 ;  died,  1849. 

Ellis,  George  Edward.  Unitarian  divine  and  author ;  born 
in  Boston,  1815.  His  chief  works  are,  “  A  Half-Century  of 
the  Unitarian  Controversy,”  “Evidences  of  Christianity,” 
“  The  Red  Man  and  the  White.” 

Elsie  Venner.  A  Romance  of  Destiny.  A  story  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  that  first  appeared  as  a  serial  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly ,  called  “  The  Professor’s  Story,”  and  was  published, 
1861.  It  was  a  phrase  in  this  story  that  occasioned  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  following :  — 

“  The  inclosed  letter  of  Dr.  Holmes  was  called  forth  by  the 
following  circumstance :  Cousin  Edward  and  I  were  read¬ 
ing  with  much  interest  the  story  of  ‘  Elsie  Venner,’  as  it  came 
out  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  One  day  he  asked  me,  ‘  What 
does  Dr.  Holmes  mean  by  the  twenty-seventh  letter  of  the 
alphabet?’  and  when  I  answered  he  was  not  satisfied,  and 
insisted  I  should  write  and  ask  the  illustrious  author  for  an 
explanation.  To  my  inquiry,  the  poet  kindly  sent  me  this 
witty  reply.  With  great  respect,  Lavinia.” 

Boston,  March  4, 1861. 

My  dear  Miss  Lavinia,  —  The  twenty-seventh  letter  of  the  alphabet  is 
pronounced  by  applying  the  lips  of  the  person  speaking  it  to  the  cheek  of 
a  friend,  and  puckering  and  parting  the  same  with  a  peculiar  explosive 
sound.  “Cousin  Edward”  will  show  you  how  to  speak  this  labial  conso¬ 
nant,  no  doubt,  and  allow  you  to  show  your  proficiency  by  practising  it 
with  your  lips  against  his  cheek.  For  further  information  you  had  better 
consult  your  gra’m  ma. 

Very  truly  yours, 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

P.  S.  Are  you  any  relation  to  “  the  lovely  young  Lavinia”  who  “once 
had  friends,”  mentioned  by  Thomson  in  his  “  Seasons  ”? 
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Elves,  The.  Comedy,  1835,  by  Heiberg. 

Elvira.  Tragedy,  1760,  by  Mallett. 

Embury,  Mrs.  Emma  C.  [Manly].  Poet  and  sketch 
writer;  born  in  New  York,  1806;  died,  1863. 

Emerson,  George  Barrell.  Educational  writer;  born  in 
Maine,  1797;  died,  1881.  His  works  on  teaching,  and 
“  Report  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts,”  arc 
works  of  standard  value. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  A  poet  and  essayist;  born  in 
Boston,  1803.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  and 
preached  in  Boston  for  several  years,  but  in  1833,  retired  to 
Concord,  Mass.,  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  and  there  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  literary  pursuits.  His  modest 
home  and  simple  way  of  life  are  well  described  in  “Poets’ 
Homes,”  1879.  He  died  in  1882. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  every  young  man  of  splendid  gifts 
and  opportunities  has  his  dream  of  ambition,  the  choice  and 
career  of  Emerson  are  not  to  be  explained  by  the  policy  of  this 
world.  He  was  not  born  in  obscurity ;  a  recognized  place  in 
the  best  literary  circles  was  his  heritage.  When  he  came  upon 
the  stage  the  roll  of  American  authors  contained  few  great 
names,  and  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  letters  opened  invit¬ 
ingly  to  his  feet.  He  might  easily  have  disputed  the  laurels 
with  Channing  as  a  pulpit  orator,  with  Longfellow  as  a  poet, 
and  with  all  of  his  contemporaries  as  an  essayist.  A  brilliant 
future  lay  before  him  on  every  hand.  Yet  Emerson  aban¬ 
doned  the  ways  that  lead  on  to  earthly  fortune  and  reputation, 
bade  adieu  to  the  proud  world,  and  retired  to  the  quiet  shades 
of  Concord,  to  muse  on  the  problems  of  human  destiny. 

Emerson,  having  with  rugged  heroism  forsaken  all  for 
truth,  did  not  aim  in  his  writings  and  addresses  to  exert  the 
widest  influence  on  his  own  generation.  He  did  not  study 
the  art  of  successful  appeal,  or  clothe  his  message  in  the  most 
attractive  dress.  He  relied  on  truth  to  carry  with  it  its  own 
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conviction,  and  cared  more  for  forcible  expression  of  his 
thought  than  for  fluency  of  utterance.  Elegance  of  diction 
was  made  secondary  to  precision,  and  he  often  purchased 
compression  at  the  expense  of  clearness.  The  severe  maxim 
of  his  writing  as  well  as  his  life  was  :  “  Let  the  single  man 
plant  himself  on  his  instincts,  and  the  great  world  will  come 
round  to  him.”  Right  was  more  precious  to  him  than  argu¬ 
ment,  beauty  of  idea  than  felicity  of  language.  Emerson 
cannot  be  said  to  have  had  at  any  time  a  laige  following, 
and  while  he  lived,  his  influence,  measured  by  the  circle  of 
those  who  understood  and  believed  in  him,  was  small. 

On  what,  then,  rests  Emerson’s  title  to  greatness?  To  this 
question  he  himself  has  furnished  the  most  satisfactory 
answer:  “If  I  were  to  compare  action  of  a  much  higher 
strain  with  a  life  of  contemplation,  I  should  not  venture  to 
pronounce  with  much  confidence  in  favor  of  the  former. 
Mankind  have  such  a  deep  stake  in  inward  illumination,  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  by  the  hermit  or  monk  in  defence  of 
his  life  of  thought  and  prayer.  A  certain  partiality,  a  headi¬ 
ness,  and  loss  of  balance  is  the  tax  which  all  action  must  pay.” 
Emerson’s  deep  insight  saw,  and  his  sturdy  honesty  confessed, 
that  popular  men  sacrifice  truth  to  policy ;  that  genius  “  is  no 
longer  a  law-giver,”  but  the  sycophant  “  ducking  to  the  giddy 
opinion  of  a  reckless  public,”  that  loss  of  honor  and  clear¬ 
eyed  independence  is  the  price  of  contemporary  fame.  To 
him  the  power  and  glory  of  authorship  and  oratory  were 
worthless  bawbles  when  divorced  from  true  sources  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  devoted  to  mercenary  uses.  With  him,  facts,  learn¬ 
ing,  culture,  eloquence,  poetry,  were  means,  not  ends.  He 
taxed  Goethe  with  devotion  to  truth  for  the  sake  of  culture ; 
but  he  himself  aspired  to  loftier  heights,  and  valued  all 
scholastic  helps  for  the  sake  of  truth;  for  he  says,  “The 
idea  of  absolute,  eternal  truth,  without  reference  to  my  own 
enlargement  by  it,  is  higher.” 
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The  following  estimates  will  show  how  he  was  regarded  by 
literary  men :  — 

“  Emerson  was  the  most  marked  literary  individuality,  not 
only  of  his  own  generation,  but  in  the  century.” —  The  Nation. 

“His  practical  understanding  is  sometimes  underrated, 
from  the  fact  that  he  never  groups  his  thoughts  by  the  method 
of  logic.  Insight,  not  reasoning,  is  his  process.  The  bent  of 
his  mind  is  to  ideal  laws,  which  are  perceived  by  the  intuitive 
faculty,  and  are  beyond  the  province  of  dialectics.”  —  Geo. 
Ripley. 

“  Living  for  composition,  as  few  authors  can,  and  holding 
company,  studies,  sleep,  exercise,  affairs,  subservient  to 
thought,  his  products  are  gathered  as  they  ripen,  stored  in 
his  commonplaces;  their  contents  transcribed  at  intervals, 
and  classified.  It  is  the  order  of  ideas,  of  imagination  ob¬ 
served  in  the  arrangement,  not  of  logical  sequence.”  — 
A.  Bronson  Alcott. 

“  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  overlook  the  philosophy  in 
which  he  viewed  his  subjects,  for  with  profound  insight  he 
had  entered  the  innermost  temple  of  absolute  being,  which 
we  also  must  enter  if  we  would  rightly  see  the  treasures  of 
his  thought.”  —  The  Nation. 

“  He  was  the  aider  of  them  who  would  live  in  the  spirit.” 
—  Matthew  Arnold. 

“  The  wide  range  of  thought  which  belonged  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  memoir,  the  occasional  mysticism  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  tendency  towards  it,  the  sweep  of  imagination  and  the 
sparkle  of  wit  which  kept  his  reader’s  mind  on  the  stretch, 
the  union  of  prevailing  good  sense  with  exceptional  extrava¬ 
gances,  the  modest  audacity  of  a  nature  that  showed  itself 
in  its  naked  truthfulness  and  was  not  ashamed,  the  feeling 
that  I  was  in  the  company  of  a  sibylline  intelligence  which 
was  discounting  the  pi’omises  of  the  remote  future  long 
before  they  were  due,  —  all  this  made  the  task  a  grave 
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one.”  —  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  after  'writing  the  “  Memoirs  of 
Emerson." 

“  I  have  seen  Emerson,  the  first  man  I  have  ever  seen.”  — 
George  Eliot. 

“  One  day  there  came  into  our  pulpit  the  most  gracious  of 
mortals,  with  a  face  all  benignity,  who  gave  out  the  first 
hymn  and  made  the  first  prayer  as  an  angel  might  have  read 
and  prayed.  Our  choir  was  a  pretty  good  one,  but  its  best 
was  coarse  and  discordant  after  Emerson’s  voice.”  —  Charles 
T.  Congdon. 

“His  appearance,  though  dignified,  is  very  retiring  and 
singularly  refined  and  gentlemanly.  His  face  has  a  thought¬ 
ful  and  somewhat  preoccupied  expression,  with  keen  eyes 
and  aquiline  nose.  His  countenance  lights  up  with  a  rare 
appreciation  of  humor,  of  which  he  has  the  keenest  sense, 
but  his  chief  characteristics  are  beneficence  and  courtesy, 
which  never  fail,  whether  addressed  to  the  humblest  pauper 
or  the  most  distinguished  scholar.” — Poets’  Homes. 

“  Sweetness  and  light  streamed  from  him,  because  they 
were  in  him.”  —  E  P.  Whipple. 

“  He  prefers  home-keeping;  is  a  student  of  the  landscape, 
of  mankind,  of  rugged  strength  wherever  found;  liking 
plain  persons,  plain  ways,  plain  clothes;  prefers  earnest 
people ;  shuns  egotists,  publicity ;  likes  solitude,  and  knows 
its  uses.”  —  A.  Bronson  Alcott. 

“  Emerson  was  sparing  of  words,  but  used  them  with  great 
precision  and  nicety.  If  he  had  been  followed  about  by  a 
shorthand-writing  Boswell,  every  sentence  lie  ever  uttered 
might  have  been  preserved.  To'  hear  him  talk  was  like 
watching  one  crossing  a  brook  on  stepping-stones.  His  noun 
had  to  wait  for  its  verb  or  adjective  until  he  was  ready ;  then 
his  speech  would  come  down  upon  the  word,  and  not  Worces¬ 
ter  or  Webster  could  better  it  from  the  wealth  of  their  huge 
vocabularies. 
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“  One  glimpse  of  him  as  a  listener  may  be  worth  recalling. 
He  was  always  courteous  and  bland  to  a  remarkable  degree ; 
his  smile  was  the  well-remembered  line  of  Terence  written 
out  in  living  features.  But  when  anything  said  specially 
interested  him,  he  would  lean  toward  the  speaker  with  a 
look  never  to  be  forgotten,  his  head  stretched  forward,  his 
shoulders  raised  like  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  his  eye 
watching  the  flight  of  the  thought  which  had  attracted  his 
attention,  as  if  it  were  his  prey,  to  be  seized  in  mid-air  and 
carried  up  to  his  eyry.” —  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Emerson  was  and  could  afford  to  be  sincere,  for  everybody 
felt  that  there  was  no  taint  of  envy,  jealousy,  or  malice  in 
his  nature.  When  he  told  such  men  as  Longfellow',  Holmes, 
Lowell,  or  Whittier  that  in  a  particular  poem  they  had  failed 
to  come  up  to  his  high  ideal,  they  assented  to  the  criticism 
and  felt  the  truth  of  his  judgment;  “for  they  cordially 
agreed  in  thinking  that  he  was  the  greatest  poet  the  country 
has  produced.” 

“He  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  practical  observers,  and 
was  capable  of  meeting  so-calied  practical  men  on  the  level 
of  the  facts  and  principles  which  they  relied  upon  for  success 
in  life.  ...  A  transcendentalist  of  the  type  of  Emerson  was  as 
good  a  judge  of  investments  on  earth  as  he  was  of  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  heavens  above  the  earth.”  — E.  P.  Whipple. 

Any  one  familiar  with  Emerson’s  books  knowrs  that  his 
method  and  style  of  writing  are  unlike  those  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  that  the  titles  by  which  his  different  produc¬ 
tions  are  designated  do  not  suggest  their  contents,  except  to 
readers  who  understand  the  law  by  which  he  grouped  his 
facts.  In  1836  appeared  his  essay  entitled  “  Nature,”  which 
produced  a  commotion  among  the  material  thinkers  of  that 
day,  by  its  announcement  of  ‘  ‘  universal  ”  truth  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  ‘  ‘  particular  ”  truth.  The  separate  chapters  treat 
of  “  Nature,”  “  Commodity,”  “  Beauty,”  “Language,”  “  Dis- 
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cipline,”  “  Idealism,”  “  Spirit,”  “  Prospects  ”  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “The  American  Scholar”:  an  oration  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Cambridge,  Aug.  31,  1837;  “An 
Address  ”  to  the  senior  class  in  Divinity  College,  Cambridge, 
July  15,  1838;  “  Literary  Ethics  ”  :  an  address  to  the  Society 
of  the  Adelphi,  in  Waterville  College,  Maine,  Aug.  11,  1841; 
“  Man,  the  Reformer  ” :  a  lecture  read  before  the  Mechanics’ 
Apprentices’  Library  Association,  in  Boston,  Jan.  25,  1841 ; 
“The  Conservative”:  a  lecture  read  in  the  Masonic  Temple, 
in  Boston,  Dec.  9,  1841 ;  “  The  Transcendentalist  ”  :  a  lecture 
read  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  in  Boston,  January,  1842  ;  “  The 
Young  American  ” :  a  lecture  read  to  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  in  Boston,  Feb.  7,  1844.  These  addresses  did 
not  comprise  his  entire  literary  work  during  those  years ;  and 
the  essays  he  produced  and  gave  to  the  world  from  time  to 
time  filled  several  volumes.  One  notable  series  is,  “Uses  of 
Great  Men,”  “Plato,  or,  The  Philosopher,”  “Plato:  New 
Readings,”  “Swedenborg,  or,  The  Mystic,”  “Montaigne, 
or,  The  Sceptic,”  “  Shakespeare,  or,  The  Poet,”  “  Napoleon, 
or,  The  Man  of  the  World,”  “Goethe,  or,  The  Writer.” 
“  English  Traits,”  published  after  his  return  from  Europe, 
forms  another  important  series ;  and  the  essays  on  the  “  Con¬ 
duct  of  Life  ”  have  many  admirers. 

In  his  poetry,  Emerson  follows  the  same  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  composition  that  are  observed  in  his  prose.  He 
has  published  no  long  poems,  and  each  of  his  short  produc¬ 
tions  possesses  a  hidden  beauty  which  is  found  only  by  the 
close,  appreciative  student. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  A  memoir  of  him  from  an  intel¬ 
lectual  point  of  view*  and  thoroughly  appreciative  of  his 
literary  merits,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  published,  1885. 

Emerson,  The  Genius  and  Character  of.  A  collection  of 
lectures  given  at  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  edited 
by  F.  B.  Sanborn ;  published,  1885. 
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Emerson’s  Philosophy,  Mr.  A  treatise,  by  George  Willis 
Cooke;  published,  1881. 

Emma.  Drama,  nineteenth  century,  by  Herz. 

Emma  di  Resburgo.  Opera,  1820,  by  Meyerbeer. 

Empedocles  on  Etna.  A  dramatic  poem,  by  Matthew 
Arnold;  published,  1853,  but  withdrawn  shortly  afterwards 
to  reappear  in  1868.  It  is  founded  on  a  legend  that  a  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  “  Nature  and  Principles  of  Things  ”  threw 
himself  into  the  crater  of  Etna. 

En  avant  les  Chinois.  Comedy,  1858,  by  Labiche. 

Enchantress  Opera,  nineteenth  century,  by  Balfe. 

Endymion.  The  latest  work  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl 
of  Beaconsiiekl,  descriptive  of  the  interior  life  of  the  English 
aristocracy;  published,  1880. 

Endymion.  A  poem,  by  John  Keats ;  published,  1818. 

Enfant  du  Peuple,  Un.  Comedy,  1847,  by  Labrousse. 

England  and  its  People,  First  Impressions  of.  An  essay 
by  Hugh  Miller;  published,  1847. 

England  and  the  English.  Sketches  of  the  national  life 
and  manners,  by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton;  published,  1833. 

English  Bards  and  Scottish  Reviewers.  A  satire  by 
Byron ;  published,  1809;  called  forth  by  the  severe  criticisms 
of  his  first  published  poetry.  In  it  the  author  characterized 
nearly  all  the  leading  writers  of  the  day :  Fitzgerald,  Jeffrey, 
Gifford,  Scott,  Southey,  Moore,  Wordsworth,  Lewis,  Strang- 
ford,  Hayley,  Graham,  Bowles,  Cottle,  White,  and  others. 

English  Gentleman,  The.  Comedy,  nineteenth  century,  by 
H.  J.  Byron. 

English  Juvenal,  The.  A  name  conferred  on  John  Oldham. 

English  Merchant.  Comedy,  1767,  by  Colman. 

English  Mersenne,  The.  A  name  conferred  on  John 
Collins. 

English  Opium-Eater,  The.  A  name  conferred  on  Thomas 
De  Quincey. 
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English  Petrarch,  The.  A  name  conferred  on  Sir  Philip 
Sydney. 

English  Rabelais,  The.  A  name  conferred  on  Jonathan 
Swift. 

English  Sappho,  The.  A  name  conferred  on  Mrs.  Mary 
Robinson,  also  called  Perdita,  the  Fair. 

English  Seneca,  The.  A  name  conferred  on  Bishop  Joseph 
Hall. 

English  Terence,  The.  A  name  conferred  on  Richard 
Cumberland. 

English,  Thomas  Dunn.  Poet  and  novelist ;  born,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1819.  Author  of  the  song,  “  Ben  Bolt.” 

English  Traits.  A  series  of  essays  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son;  published,  1856,  and  comprising,  “The  First  Visit  to 
England,”  “Voyage  to  England,”  “Land,”  “Race,”  “Abil¬ 
ity,”  “Manners,”  “Truth,”  “Character,”  “  Cockajme,” 
“Wealth,”  “Aristocracy,”  “Universities,”  “Religion,” 
“Literature,”  “The  ‘Times,’”  “Stonehenge,”  “Personal,” 
“  Result,”  “  Speech  at  Manchester.” 

Enoch  Arden.  A  poem  by  Alfred  Tennyson;  published, 
1864. 

Enrico  di  Borgogna.  Opera,  1818,  by  Donizetti. 

Enseignement  Mutuel.  Comedy,  1846,  by  Nus. 

Eolian  Harp,  The.  A  poem  by  Samuel  T.  Coleridge;  pub¬ 
lished,  1796-1828. 

Erik  VII.  Tragedy,  nineteenth  century,  by  Boje. 

Ernani.  Tragedy,  1830,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

Ernani.  Opera,  1841,  by  Verdi. 

Esclave  de  Camoens  Opera,  1843,  by  Flotow. 

Esmond.  A  novel  by  William  M.  Thackeray;  published, 
1852.  It  is  founded  on  incidents  in  the  colonial  life  of  a  family 
in  Virginia,  and  imitates  the  style  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign. 

Essay  on  Man.  A  famous  didactic  poem  by  Alexander 
Pope;  published,  1732-34.' 
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Essayists,  The  British.  A  name  to  designate  the  periodical 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  England,  who  contributed 
short  papers  of  moral,  social,  political,  or  critical  interest.  In 
1803,  Alexander  Chalmers  published  a  collection  of  such 
writings  under  the  title  of  “  The  British  Essayists,”  including, 
Tattler,  Spectator ,  Guardian ,  Rambler,  Adventurer ,  World, 
Connoisseur,  Idler,  Mirror,  Lounger,  Observer,  OUa  Podrida, 
and  Microcosm. 

Essays  of  Elia.  A  series  of  papers  published  in  the  London 
Magazine,  by  Charles  Lamb,  under  the  pseudonymeof  “  Elia,” 
1823. 

Esule  di  Granada.  Opera,  1823,  by  Meyerbeer. 

Etoile  de  Nord,  L’.  Opera,  185-1,  by  Meyerbeer. 

Etoile  de  Seville,  L’.  Opera,  nineteenth  century,  by  Balfe. 

Eugene  Aram.  Drama,  1831,  by  W.  G.  Wills. 

Euryanthe.  Opera,  1825,  by  Weber. 

Eurydice.  Tragedy,  1731,  by  Mallet. 

Evadne ;  or,  The  Statue.  1819,  by  Sheil. 

Evangeline.  A  poem  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
founded  on  the  dispossession  of  the  French  inhabitants  of 
Nova  Scotia  by  the  British,  in  1755;  published,  1848. 

Everett,  Alexander  Hill.  Scholar  and  writer;  born  in 
Boston,  1792;  died,  1847.  Was  editor  of  the  North  American 
Review,  and  author  of  “Europe:  a  General  Survey,”  and 
“  America :  a  General  Survey.” 

Everett,  Charles  Carroll.  Dean  of  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  author  of  “The  Science  of 
Thought,”  etc. ;  born  in  Maine,  1829. 

Everett,  Edward.  Distinguished  statesman,  orator,  and 
author;  born  in  Dorchester  (now  Boston),  Mass.,  1794;  died, 
1865.  When  a  boy  he  attended  a  school  taught  by  Ezekiel 
Webster,  older  brother  of  Daniel.  He  entered  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  at  thirteen,  and  was  graduated  with  high  honors.  He 
was  reputed  one  of  the  most  cultured  American  scholars  and 
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orators  of  his  time.  Just  before  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
broke  out,  he  pieparecl  and  delivered  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Union  an  elaborate  and  highly  finished  eulogy  of 
Washington,  and  donated  the  proceeds  of  this  effort  to  the 
Mount  Vernon  Fund  for  the  home  and  burial-place  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  in  order  that  it  might  belong  to  the 
American  people.  His  collected  writings  are  “  A  Defence  of 
Christianity,”  “Orations  and  Speeches,”  “Mount  Vernon 
Papers,”  etc. 

Everett,  William.  Principal  of  Adams  Academy,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  son  of  the  preceding;  was  born  in  Boston,  1839.  He 
isa'n  accomplished  scholar  and  writer,  was  formerly  professor 
in  Harvard  University,  and  is  author  of  “  College  Essays,” 
“On  the  Cambridge  Lectures  on  Cambridge  University,”  the 
poem  “Hesione,  or  Europe  Unchained,”  “  School  Sermons,” 
etc. 

Excursion,  The.  A  poem,  by  William  Wordsworth;  pub¬ 
lished,  1814. 

Extremes;  or,  Men  of  the  Day.  1859,  by  O’Rourke. 

Faerie  Queen,  The  :  Disposed  into  twelve  Books  fashion¬ 
ing  XII.  Morrall  Vertues.  A  celebrated  poem  by  Edmund 
Spenser;  published,  1590.  This  allegorical  epic  was  origi¬ 
nally  intended  to  comprise  twelve  books,  but  only  six  were 
published  during  the  author’s  life,  and  two  cantos  supposed 
to  belong  to  Book  VII.,  with  a  fragment  of  another  book,  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  subsequent  edition.  In  his  letter  explaining  the 
meaning  and  plan  of  the  poem,  the  author  says  :  — 

“  The  beginning,  therefore,  of  my  history,  if  it  were  to  be 
told  by  a  historiographer,  should  be  the  Twelfth  Booke,  which 
is  the  last;  where  I  devise  that  the  Faery  Queene  kept  her 
annuall  feaste  xii.  dayes;  uppon  which  xii.  severall  dayes, 
the  occasions  of  the  xii.  severall  adventures  liapned,  which, 
being  undertaken  by  xii.  severall  knights,  are  in  these  xii. 
Books  severally  handled  and  discoursed.” 

14 
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The  subjects  of  the  six  published  books  are :  Book  I.  The 
legend  of  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross,  or  of  Holiness.  Book 
II.  The  legend  of  Sir  Guyon,  or  of  Temperance.  Book  III. 
The  legend  of  Britomartis,  a  lady  knight,  or  of  Chastity. 
Book  IV.  The  legend  of  Cambel  and  Triamond,  or  of  Friend¬ 
ship.  Book  V.  The  legend  of  Ar teg-all,  or  of  Justice.  Book 
VI.  The  legend  of  Sir  Calidore,  or  of  Courtesy. 

It  is  thought  that  the  last  six  books  were  actually  written, 
but  that  the  manuscripts  were  lost  by  the  poet's  servant,  to 
whom  they  had  been  intrusted  while  crossing  from  Ireland 
to  England. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  The.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley) 
novels;  published,  1828;  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  Highland 
manners  and  society  in  the  reign  of  Robert  III.  of  Scotland. 
Historical  period,  1402. 

Fairfield,  Sumner  Lincoln.  Poet;  born,  Massachusetts, 
1803;  died,  1844.  Author  of  “  Abaddon,”  etc. 

Falkland.  A  love  story  by  Edward,  Lord  Lytton;  pub¬ 
lished,  1827. 

Fall  of  Jerusalem.  Tragedy,  1820,  by  Milman. 

Fall  of  Portugal.  Tragedy,  1808,  by  Dr.  Wolcot. 

Fall  of  Robespierre,  The.  A  historical  drama,  by  S.  T. 
Coleridge;  published,  1794. 

Fall  of  the  Giants.  Opera,  1763,  by  Gluck. 

False  Concord.  Comedy,  1760,  by  Townley. 

False  Delicacy.  Comedy,  1764,  by  Kelly. 

False  Impressions.  Comedy,  1796,  by  Cumberland. 

Falstaff.  Opera,  1838,  by  Balfe. 

Famille  Benoiton,  La.  Drama,  1865,  by  Sardou. 

Famille  Poisson,  La.  Comedy,  eighteenth  century,  by 
Poisson. 

Famille  Renneville,  La.  Drama,  1802,  by  Demoliere. 

Famille  au  Temps  de  Luther,  Une.  Tragedy,  1836, 
Delavigne. 
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Famillede  Lusigny,  La.  Drama,  1830,  by  Soulie. 

Family  Legend.  Tragedy,  1810,  by  Baillie. 

Fanisca.  Opera,  1805,  by  Cherubini. 

Fanny  Fern.  See  “Parton,  Mrs.  Sarah.” 

Fanshawe.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  first  novel,  of  which  he 
destroyed  all  copies  he  could  control. 

Farjeon,  Benjamin  Leopold.  English  novelist;  born,  1838. 
Author  of  “Joshua  Marvel,”  “Grif,”  “ Blade-o’-Grass,” 
“  London’s  Heart,”  “  Bells  of  Penraven,”  etc. 

Farmer,  The.  Opera,  1788,  by  Shield. 

Farrar,  Mrs.  Eliza  Ware.  Author  of  “Recollections  of 
Seventy  Years,”  “The  Children’s  Robinson  Crusoe,”  “The 
Young  Lady’s  Friend,”  etc. ;  born,  1791 ;  died,  1870. 

Farrar,  Frederic  Wm.  Theologian  and  writer;  born  in 
England,  1831. 

Fata  Morgana.  Comedy,  1838,  by  Heiberg. 

Fatal  Boots,  The.  A  tale  by  Wm.  Thackeray;  republished 
from  Cruikshank’s  “  Comic  Almanack,”  1841. 

Fatal  Curiosity.  Tragedy,  1730,  by  Lillo. 

Fatal  Discovery.  Tragedy,  1769,  by  Home. 

Fatal  Dowry.  Tragedy,  1632,  by  Messinger  and  Field. 

Fatal  Revenge  Tragedy,  1807,  by  Maturin. 

Fatal  Vision.  Tragedy,  1716,  by  Hill. 

Father  Baptiste.  Drama,  nineteenth  century,  by  Stirling. 

Father’s  Vengeance.  Tragedy,  1748-1825,  by  Earl  of 
Carlisle. 

Faussiaires  Anglaises,  Leo.  Drama,  1833,  by  Carmon. 

Faust.  Considered  the  greatest  poetical  work  of  Goethe. 
The  first  part  appeared  in  1806 ;  the  second,  1830.  Faust  was 
a  famous  magician  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  native  of 
Suabia.  A  rich  uncle  having  left  him  a  fortune,  Faust  ran  to 
every  excess,  made  a  compact  with  the  devil  (who  assumed 
the  name  of  Mephistopheles  and  the  appearance  of  a  monk), 
that  if  he  might  indulge  his  propensities  freely  for  twenty- 
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four  years,  he  would  at  the  end  of  that  period  consign  to  the 
devil  both  body  and  soul.  The  compact  terminated  in  1550. 
The  work  has  been  rendered  into  English  by  several  trans¬ 
lators. 

Faust  e  Mergherito.  Opera,  1859,  by  Gounod. 

Favorita.  Opera,  1843,  by  Donizetti. 

Fawcett,  Edgar.  Poet  and  novelist;  born  in  New  York, 
1847.  Author  of  “Poems  of  Fantasy  and  Passion,”  “A 
Hopeless  Case,”  “A  Gentleman  of  Leisure,”  “An  Ambitious 
Woman.” 

Fay,  Theodore  Sedgewick.  Novelist;  born,  New  York, 
1807. 

Fazio.  Tragedy,  1815,  Milman. 

Fearful  Responsibility.  A  romance,  by  Wm.  D.  Howells; 
published,  1881. 

Felix  Holt,  the  Radical.  A  novel  by  “  George  Eliot”;  pub¬ 
lished,  I860,  for  the  manuscript  of  which  Blackwood  offered 
£5,000  before  it  was  finished.  The  story  opens  in  England, 
in  1832,  and  treats  of  the  differences  between  High  Church 
people  and  Dissenters,  Tories  and  Liberals.  Felix  Holt  be¬ 
longs  to  the  working  classes,  and  insists  that  their  condition 
is  to  be  improved,  not  by  ballots,  but  by  influencing  public 
opinion. 

Femme  Jalouse,  La.  Comedy,  172G,  by  Jolv. 

Femme  Terribles,  Les.  Drama,  1858,  by  Dumanoir. 

Femmes  et  le  Secret.  Comedy,  1843,  Deadde. 

Femmes  Soldats,  Les.  Comedy,  1809,  by  Dartois. 

Fernande.  Comedy,  1868,  by  Sardou. 

Fessenden,  Thomas  Green  (“  Christopher  Caustic  ”).  Hu¬ 
morous  poet;  born,  New  Hampshire,  1771;  died,  1837.  He 
was  in  England  in  1803,  and  there  published  a  humorous 
poem  entitled  “Terrible  Tractoration,”  in  which  he  treated 
the  wonders  of  healing  wrought  by  Dr.  Perkins,  by  raking 
the  seat  of  pain  with  metallic  tractors,  and  which  proved  to 
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be  a  partial  humbug,  because  another  shrewd  party  made 
tractors  of  wood  painted  to  resemble  metal,  which  were 
equally  efficacious.  He  founded  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Festus.  A  curious  dramatic  poem  by  Philip  James  Bailey, 
much  admired  by  Thackeray  and  Tennyson.  It  was  published, 
1839,  and  among  the  interlocutors  are :  God,  Christ,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  Lucifer,  Saints,  Angels, 
etc.  The  mortal  personages  include  Festus,  Helen,  Clara, 
Elisoa,  Laurel,  Frederick,  Marian,  Emma,  Charles,  Lucy, 
Walter,  Caroline,  and  others.  Its  aim  seems  to  be  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  a  soul  gifted,  tried,  buffeted,  beguiled,  stricken, 
purified,  redeemed,  pardoned,  and  triumphant. 

Few,  The.  Comedy,  1805,  by  Alfieri. 

Fidele  Berge,  Le.  Comedy,  1837,  by  Adam 

Fidelio.  Opera,  1791,  by  Beethoven. 

Field,  Henry  Martyn.  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evangelist , 
writer  of  travels;  born,  1822. 

Fielding,  Henry.  British  novelist ;  born,  1707  ;  died,  1754. 
He  was  the  author  of  works  of  much  power,  though  his  style 
was  gross,  and  he  was  himself  the  hero  of  his  own  books, 
according  to  Thackeray. 

Fields,  James  Thomas.  Publisher  and  author;  born  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. ,  1817  ;  died  in  Boston,  1881.  When  a  boy 
he  was  employed  in  the  store  of  Carter  &  Ilendec,  of  Boston, 
where  he  showed  remarkable  aptitude  for  learning  the  details 
of  the  book  trade.  Referring  to  this  period,  the  late  E  P. 
Whipple  wrote :  — 

“  Fields  and  myself  had  what  we  called  ‘libraries’  before 
we  were  twenty-one.  Gould  [Thomas  R.]  was  a  clerk  in  a 
dry-goods  jobbing  house;  Fields  in  a  bookstore;  I  in  a 
broker’s  office.  Fields’s  collection  much  exceeded  Gould's 
and  mine,  for  he  had  in  his  room  two  or  three  hundred  vol¬ 
umes  —  the  nucleus  of  a  library  which  eventually  became  one 
of  the  choicest  private  collections  of  books,  manuscripts,  and 
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autographs  iu  the  city.  The  puzzle  of  the  thing  was  that  we 
could  not  decide  how  we  had  come  into  possession  of  such 
treasures.  We  had  begun  to  collect  before  we  were  in  our 
teens,  and  as  we  had  neither  stolen  nor  begged,  we  concluded 
that  our  ‘  libraries’  represented  our  sacrifices.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  after  the  day’s  work  was  over,  Gould  and  I  drifted  by 
instinct  to  Fields’s  boarding-house;  and  what  a  glorious 
hilarity  we  always  found  in  his  room !  He  was  never  dull, 
never  morose,  never  desponding.” 

Very  properly  did  Whittier  characterize  Mr.  Fields,  in 
“  The  Tent  on  the  Beach,”  as 

“  One,  with  his  beard  scarce  silvered,  bore 
A  ready  credence  in  his  looks, 

A  lettered  magnate,  lording  o’er 
An  ever-widening  realm  of  books.” 

After  his  death,  a  meeting  of  publishers  was  held  in  the 
“Old  Corner  Bookstore,”  now  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.’s,  on 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  School  streets,  at  which  Mr. 
James  Ji.  Osgood,  one  of  his  former  partners,  presented  the 
following  memorial :  — 

“  We,  the  publishers  and  booksellers  of  Boston  .  .  .  deplore  the  sudden 
death  of  our  former  associate,  James  T.  Fields. 

“  Beginuing  business  life  here  fifty  years  ago,  he  rose,  by  industry  aud 
merit,  to  be  a  partner  in  the  firm  which  identified  itself  with  the  best 
American  literature,  and  rendered  this  corner  famous,  under  the  sign  of 
‘  Ticknor  &  Fields.’ 

“  During  his  career  as  a  publisher  he  showed  great  sagacity  in  divining 
the  tastes  of  the  public,  and  in  discerning  and  encouraging  merit  in  authors 
since  become  eminent. 

“  lie  united  with  the  good  sense  and  ability  of  a  man  of  affairs  a  taste  in 
literature,  and  an  aptitude  for  authorship,  which  gave  him  distinction  also 
as  a  man  of  letters. 

“His  genial  disposition,  his  rare  social  qualities,  and  his  kindly  sym¬ 
pathies  not  only  endeared  him  to  his  business  associates  in  the  booK-trade, 
but  also,  in  a  wide  circle,  attracted  friendship  wherever  he  was  known,  and 
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made  him,  more  than  any  other  publisher  of  our  day,  the  companion  and 
friend  of  authors. 

“  Since  his  retirement  from  business,  during  ten  years  more  of  editing, 
lecturing, and  authorship,  he  has  continued  the  acquaintances,  preserved  the 
associations,  and  shown  in  his  writings  the  influence  of  his  previous  life  as 
a  publisher  to  such  a  degree  that  we  could  claim  him  to  the  last  as  a  member 
of  our  fraternity. 

“  Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  his  worth  and  works,  and  our  affection  for 
him,  we  unite  in  expressing  our  profound  sorrow  at  his  death,  and  in  tender¬ 
ing  to  his  family  our  sympathy  in  their  bereavement.” 

This  quotation  admirably  expresses  Fields’s  place  and  work 
in  the  business  and  literary  world.  As  a  publisher,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  English  writers  of  the  century, 
both  American  and  British ;  and  his  lectures  and  published 
sketches  contain  many  interesting  facts  about  noted  authors, 
that  make  one  feel  at  home  with  them.  Speaking  of  the 
publishing  house  he  so  long  represented,  George  William 
Curtis  rightly  says :  “Fields  was  the  genius  loci;  and  if  no 
author  can  succeed  without  a  talent  for  writing,  it  is  equally 
true  that  many  a  timid  author,  having  ability,  owes  it  to  Mr. 
Fields  that  his  talent  was  made  available.” 

A  biographical  sketch  of  Fields,  with  fragments  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  has  been  published  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Fields. 

Filippo  II.  Tragedy,  1783,  by  Alfieri. 

Fille  de  Jephte.  Oratorio,  1814,  by  Meyerbeer. 

Fille  des  Bois.  Opera,  1800,  by  Weber. 

Fille  du  Cid,  La.  Tragedy,  1840,  by  Delavigne. 

Fille  du  Diable.  Drama,  1860,  by  Tliiboust. 

Fille  du  Regiment.  Comedy,  1840,  by  Donizetti. 

Fillis  de  Marbre,  Les.  Drama,  1853,  by  Barriere. 

Fils  de  Famille,  Un.  Comedy,  1853,  by  Byard. 

Fils  de  la  Nuit.  Drama,  1857,  by  Sejour. 

Fils  du  Diable.  Drama,  1860,  by  Deadde. 

Finch,  Francis  Miles.  Author  of  “The  Blue  and  the 
Gray”;  born,  New  York,  1827. 
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Finley,  Martha  (“  Martha  Farquharson  ”).  Novelist  and 
writer  of  tales  for  children;  born. in  Ohio,  1828. 

First  Floor,  The.  Farce,  1756-1818,  by  Cobb. 

First  Love.  Comedy,  1795,  by  Cumberland. 

Fiske,  John.  Writer  on  philosophical  subjects;  born  in 
Connecticut,  1842.  Author  of  “Myths  and  Myth  Makers,” 
“Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy,”  “The  Unseen  World,” 
“  Darwinism  and  other  Essays,”  etc. 

Fitzboodle  Papers,  The.  A  series  of  contributions  to 
Fraser's  Magazine,  in  1842,  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  under  the 
nom  de plume  of  “  George  Fitzboodle.” 

Flagg,  Edmund.  Author  of  “Venice:  The  City  of  the 
Sea,”  and  several  novels  ;  born  in  Maine,  1815. 

Fletcher,  James  Cooley.  Co-author  with  D.  P.  Kidder  of 
a  work  on  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians ;  born,  Indiana,  1823. 

Fletcher,  John.  English  dramatist,  and  joint  author  with 
Beaumont;  born,  1576;  died,  1625. 

Fletcher,  Julia  Constance.  Daughter  of  James  Cooley 
Fletcher;  born  in  Brazil.  Author  of  “Kismet,”  “  The  Head 
of  Medusa,”  “  Mirage,”  “  Vestigia,”  etc. 

Fleurette.  Comedy,  1833,  by  Labrousse. 

Flitting  Day.  Drama,  nineteenth  century,  by  Herz. 

Florinda.  Opera,  1699,  by  Handel. 

Flower  and  the  Leaf,  The.  A  poem  usually  attributed  to 
Chaucer,  but  pronounced  spurious  by  Prof.  Francis  J.  Child. 

Flower-de-Luce.  A  collection  of  twelve  poems  by  H.  W. 
Longfellow;  published,  1867. 

Flowers  of  the  Forest.  Drama,  1847,  by  Buckstone. 

Flying  Dutchman.  Melodrama,  about  1830,  by  Fitzball. 

Flying  Scud.  Drama,  1863,  by  Boucicault. 

Follen,  Mrs.  Eliza  L.  [Cabot].  Writer  of  juveniles  ;  born, 
1787 ;  died,  1859.  She  edited  Tlie  Child's  Friend  for  several 
years,  and  her  husband,  Charles  T.  C.  Follen,  studied  divinity 
with  the  famous  Dr.  Channing,  and  was  at  one  time  a  tutor 
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in  Harvard  University.  He  perished  at  the  burning  of  the 
steamer  “  Lexington,”  January,  1840. 

Folly  as  it  Flies.  Comedy,  1765-1841,  by  Reynolds. 

Fool’s  Revenge,  The.  Drama,  nineteenth  century,  by  Tom 
Taylor. 

Foote,  Wm.  Henry.  Historical  writer ;  born,  Connecticut, 
1794;  died,  1869. 

Ford,  Mrs.  Sallie  [Rochester].  Novelist;  born,  Kentucky, 

1828. 

Foregone  Conclusion,  A.  A  story  by  Wm.  D.  Howells ; 
published,  1875. 

Forgery.  Melodrama,  1832,  by  Buckstone. 

Formosa.  Nineteenth  century,  by  Boucicault. 

Forney,  John  Weis.  Journalist,  and  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press;  born  in  Lancaster,  Penn.,  1817;  died,  1881. 
Author  of  “  Anecdotes  of  Public  Men,”  among  whom  he  had 
a  wide  acquaintance;  “The  New  Nobility,”  “Letters  from 
Europe,”  etc. 

Fortune’s  Fool.  Comedy,  1765-1841,  by  Reynolds. 

Fortunes  of  Nigel,  The.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels ; 
published,  1822 ;  dealing  in  personal  reminiscences  of  George 
Heriot,  a  Scottish  goldsmith,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  the  court,  and  the  experiences  of  Nigel  Olifaunt, 
an  accomplished  and  upright  Scottish  nobleman.  It  gives  a 
picture  of  the  extravagance  and  coarseness  of  the  times. 
Historical  period,  1620. 

Fortunes  of  Nigel.  A  dramatization  of  Scott’s  novel,  by 
A.  Halliday. 

Foscari,  The.  Tragedy,  1826,  by  Miss  Mitchell. 

Foscari,  The  Two.  Tragedy,  1821,  by  Byron. 

Foster,  Stephen  Collins.  Author  of  “  Suwanee  River,” 
“  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,”  “  Nelly  Bly,”  and  other  songs , 
born  in  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  1826;  died,  1864. 

Foul  Play.  Comedy,  nineteenth  century,  by  Reade. 
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Four  Sons  of  Aymon.  Opera,  1843,  by  Balfe. 

Fra  Diavolo.  Opera-comique,  1830,  by  Auber. 

Francis,  Convers.  Author  of  a  “  Life  of  John  Eliot,”  an  1 
other  works;  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1796;  died,  1863. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip.  Supposed  author  of  the  famous 
“  Junius  Letters  ” ;  born,  1740;  died,  1818. 

Franklin,  Benjamin.  Eminent  statesman,  philosopher,  and 
author;  born  in  Boston,  1706;  died  in  Philadelphia,  1790. 
His  services  to  science  and  liberty  were  well  expressed  in 
Turgot’s  famous  line  :  — 

“  Eripuit  ccelo  fulmen,  sceptmmque  tyrannis.”  * 

His  literary  career  was  equally  remarkable  for  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  Having  learned  the  art  of  printing  of  an 
older  brother  in  Boston,  he  found  work  at  his  trade  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where,  in  1729,  he  became  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Gazette.  He  began  to  publish,  in  1732,  an 
almanac  purporting  to  be  issued  by  “Richard  Saunders,” 
which  was  filled  with  wise,  homely  sayings,  and  known  as 
“Poor  Richard’s  Almanac.”  In  1731  he  founded  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Library,  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

When  his  paper  on  the  ‘  ‘  Sameness  of  Lightning  and  Elec¬ 
tricity  ”  was  read  before  the  English  Royal  Society,  in  1752, 
it  was  laughed  at  by  “the  connoisseurs,”  and  thought  too 
puerile  to  be  printed  in  the  “  Transactions  ”  of  the  society. 
But  Dr.  Fothergill  had  it  printed  with  others  in  a  pamphlet, 
a  copy  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Count 
de  Buffou,  at  whose  instance  it  was  translated  into  French, 
and  excited  great  attention  on  the  Continent.  Then  the 
Royal  Society  was  compelled  to  notice  the  document,  and 
proceed  to  elect  the  author  a  member  of  that  body. 

Franklin  left  an  interesting  and  highly  instructive  auto¬ 
biography,  covering  the  first  fifty-two  years  of  his  life,  to 

*  “  He  wrested  the  thunderbolt  from  heaven,  and  the  sceptre  from  the 
tyrants.” 
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which  a  continuation  was  added  by  Jared  Sparks,  who  edited 
his  works,  and  published  the  entire  collection  in  1850. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  The  Life  of.  An  autobiography,  edited 
by  John  Bigelow ;  published,  1874.  The  autobiography  occu¬ 
pies  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  compositions  in  literature.  It  is  written  in  a 
simple,  vivacious,  and  often  witty  style,  is  singularly  free 
from  offensive  egotism,  and  as  a  narrative,  is  a  model  of  con¬ 
ciseness. 

Franklin  in  France.  A  study  and  publication  of  original 
documents,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Jr  ;  1887. 

Frederick  the  Great.  The  full  title  of  this  work  is  “His¬ 
tory  of  Friedrich  the  Second,  called  Frederick  the  Great,” 
by  Thomas  Carlyle.  It  was  begun,  1858,  and  finished,  1865. 

Fredet,  Peter.  Author  of  works  on  ancient  and  modern 
history ;  born,  1801 ;  died,  1856. 

Fredolphs.  1818,  by  Maturin. 

Freeman,  Edward  Augustus.  English  historian;  born, 
1823.  Author  of  “  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,”  “  Wil¬ 
liam  Rufus  and  Henry  First,”  “  History  of  Architecture,” 
“  Unity  of  History.” 

Freethinker,  The.  Drama,  1774,  by  Lessing. 

Freischutz,  Der.  Opera,  1822,  by  Weber. 

French,  Henry  Willard.  Novelist;  born  in  Connecticut, 
1853.  Author  of  “  Ego  and  Castle  Foam,”  “  Art  and  Artists 
in  Connecticut,”  “  Our  Boys  in  China,”  “  Our  Boys  in  India.” 

French  Revolution,  The.  A  history  by  Thomas  Carlyle ; 
published,  1837. 

Freneau,  Philip.  Poet;  bom  in  New  York,  1752;  died, 
1832.  Of  him,  Jeffrey  once  said :  “  The  time  will  come  when 
his  poetry,  like  Hudibras,  will  command  a  commentator  like 
Gray.”  Scott  pronounced  his  verses  on  the  battle  of  Eutaw 
as  fine  as  any  poem  in  the  language ;  and  showed  his  apprecia- 
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tion  by  appropriating  one  of  Freneau’s  felicitous  lines. 
Freneau  wrote :  — 

“  They  eaw  their  injured  country’s  woe, 

The  flaming  town,  the  wasted  field; 

They  rushed  to  meet  the  exulting  foe, 

They  took  the  spear  —  but  left  the  shield.” 

Twenty-five  years  later  Scott  wrote  :  — 

“  Lamented  chief!  not  thine  the  power 

To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour, 

When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field ; 

And  snatched  the  speat —  but  left  the  shield.” 

Here  is  another  singular  coincidence  of  expression,  if  there 
were  no  borrowing  of  a  line.  Freneau  had  written  this 
stanza : — 

“By  midnight  moons,  o’er  moistening  dews, 

In  vestments  of  the  chase  arrayed, 

The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues, 

The  hunter  and  the  deer  —  a  shade.” 

Campbell’s  “  O’Connor’s  Child  ”  contains  this  stanza:  — 

“  Now,  on  the  grass-green  turf  he  sits, 

His  tasselled  horn  beside  him  laid; 

Now,  o’er  the  hills  in  chase  he  flits, 

The  hunter  and  the  dee i —  a  shade." 

Friends  in  Council.  A  collection  of  essays  and  conversa¬ 
tions  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps ;  published,  1847. 

Friendship  of  Books,  The,  and  other  Lectures.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  intellectual  relics  of  Frederic  D.  Maurice,  the  friend 
and  spiritual  counsellor  of  the  poet  Tennyson,  to  whose  son 
he  was  god-father,  a  relationship  alluded  to  in  the  verses 
beginning :  — 


“Come,  when  no  graver  cares  employ, 
God-father,  come  and  see  your  boy!  ” 


The  lectures  were  published,  1874. 
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Frisco.  Tragedy,  1783,  by  Schiller. 

Frisque.  Tragedy,  1824,  by  Ancelot. 

Frost,  John.  Author  of  a  “  History  of  the  World,”  “Picto¬ 
rial  History  of  the  United  States,”  etc. ;  born  in  Maine,  1800 ; 
died,  1859. 

Frothingham,  Ellen.  German  scholar  and  translator  of 
Lessing,  Auerbach,  Goethe,  and  Grillparzer;  born  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1835. 

Frothingham,  Nathaniel  Langdon.  Unitarian  clergyman, 
whose  metrical  writings  possess  much  merit;  born  in  Boston, 
1793 ;  died,  1870. 

Frothingham,  Octavius  Brooks.  Son  of  N.  L.  F. ;  author 
of  Lives  of  Gerritt  Smith,  George  Ripley,  and  Theodore  Parker, 
“History  of  New  England  Transcendentalism,”  etc.  He  was 
born  in  Boston,  1822,  and  is  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  York 
City. 

Frothingham,  Richard,  Jr.  Journalist;  author  of  “History 
of  the  Siege  of  Boston,”  “  History  of  Charlestown,”  “  Rise 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States”  ;  born  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  1812. 

Froude,  James  Anthony.  English  historian  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  writer;  born,  1818  Ilis  chief  work  is  a  “  History  of 
England  from  the  Fall  of  Woolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.” 
He  has  also  written  on  the  Irish  question,  and  some  theo¬ 
logical  and  biographical  treatises. 

In  1872,  he  visited  several  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  the  relations  of  England  and 
Ireland,  which  he  considered  to  have  been  in  the  past  and  at 
that  date  “  a  scandal  to  both  countries.” 

Fugitive,  The.  Comedy,  1803,  by  J.  Richardson. 

Fuller,  Margaret.  See  “  Ossoli.” 

Furness,  William  Henry  Theological  writer;  born  in 
Boston,  1302 ;  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Philadelphia. 
Well  known  by  his  scholarly  criticisms  and  comments  on  the 
New  Testament. 
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G.  T.  T.;  or,  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  a  Pullman. 

A  volume  by  Edward  Everett  Hale ;  published,  1877. 

Gail  Hamilton.  See  “  Dodge,  Abigail.” 

Gallagher,  William  D.  Poet;  born,  1808. 

Galt,  John.  Scottish  novelist,  and  author  of  a  “  Life  of 
Lord  Byron”;  born,  1779;  died,  1839. 

Gamester,  The.  Tragedy,  1637,  by  Shirley. 

Gamester,  The.  Tragedy,  1709,  by  Centlivre. 

Gamester,  The.  Tragedy,  1753,  by  E.  Moore. 

Gannett,  Wm.  C.  Unitarian  writer ;  born,  Boston,  1840. 

Garcon  de  Ferme,  Le.  Drama,  1861,  by  Brisebarre. 

Gardener’s  Daughter,  The.  A  poem  by  Tennyson;  pub¬ 
lished,  1842. 

Gardiner,  Samuel  Rawson.  Author  of  “  The  Thirty  Years’ 
War,”  and  other  histories;  born,  1829. 

Garrett,  Edward.  See  “Mayo,  Isabella.” 

Garrick,  David.  English  actor  and  dramatist,  and  pupil  of 
Dr.  Johnson;  born,  1716;  died,  1779. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd.  A  noted  philanthropist  and 
leader  of  the  anti-slavery  movement ;  was  born  in  Newbury- 
port,  Mass  ,  1804;  died,  1879.  Early  in  life  he  displayed 
great  ability  as  a  writer,  and  might  have  had  a  brilliant  literary 
career,  had  he  not  chosen  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the 
cause  of  human  liberty.  When  a  boy  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  E  W.  Allen,  editor  of  the  Newburyport  Herald,  to  learn 
the  printer’s  art,  and  soon  began  to  write  anonymously  for 
that  journal.  The  excellence  of  his  contributions  caused  the 
editor  to  address  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  unknown  author  of 
the  articles,  desiring  him  to  continue  to  write,  and  the  missive 
reached  young  Garrison  through  the  post-office.  Before  he 
was  twenty  years  old  he  published  in  the  Salem  Gazette  a 
series  of  ably  written  articles,  which  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion. 

But  the  love  of  human  freedom  began  to  sway  him  even 
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before  be  became  known  as  a  friend  of  the  Southern  slave. 
About  the  time  he  became  of  age,  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks 
for  freedom  awakened  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the 
friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  Garri¬ 
son,  like  Lord  Byron,  was  deeply  moved  to  go  to  the  rescue 
of  the  oppressed,  and  seriously  contemplated,  it  is  said,  en¬ 
tering  West  Point  in  order  to  tit  himself  for  a  military  career. 
There  was  better  work,  however,  ready  for  him  at  home. 
His  writings  unite  literary  grace  with  the  directness  of  style 
becoming  to  a  writer  who  is  terribly  in  earnest. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd.  The  story  of  his  life,  from 
1805  to  1879,  is  here  told  by  his  children;  published,  1885. 

Gath.  Nom  deplume  of  G.  A.  Townsend. 

Gay  Deceivers,  The.  Farce,  1804,  by  Colman. 

Gay,  Sidney  Howard.  The  author  of  a  “  History  of  the 
United  States,”  issued  under  the  name  and  indorsement  of 
Wm.  C.  Bryant.  He  also  contributed  the  sketch  of  James 
Madison  to  the  “American  Statesmen”  series,  and  Edmund 
Quincy  to  the  “  American  Men  of  Letters.”  He  was  born  in 
Massachusetts,  1820. 

Gayler,  Charles.  Dramatist  and  novelist ;  born,  New  York, 
1820. 

Gazza  Ladra,  La.  Comic  opera,  1817,  by  Rossini. 

Gemma  di  Vergi.  Opera,  1835,  by  Donizetti. 

Gentleman  Usher.  Comedy,  1G17,  by  Chapman. 

George  Eliot.  A  nom  de  plume  by  which  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Cross  [Lewes]  [Evans]  was  best  known  to  the  public.  She 
was  born  at  Arbury  Farm  in  the  North  of  England,  1819 ;  died, 
1880.  The  three  most  interesting  features  of  her  life  ,are  her 
domestic  relations,  her  religious  opinions,  and  her  literary 
career. 

“  George  Eliot  ”  sprung  from  the  middle  class  of  English 
society,  and  when  a  mere  child  had  the  idea  that  she  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  an  important  personage  in  the  world.  At  five  she 
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began  to  attend  Miss  Latham’s  school  at  Attleboro,  where  she 
suffered  very  much  from  cold,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
chronic  invalidism.  But  in  spite  of  bodily  weakness  and 
almost  constant  suffering,  her  noble  soul  burst  through  all 
these  physical  obstructions,  and  made  a  poor  body  the  tene¬ 
ment  of  a  rare  spiritual  nature,  “  strong,  hardy,  beautiful, 
heroic.”  She  was  an  apt  scholar  and  omnivorous  reader,  and 
persevered  in  obtaining  a  thorough  education,  including 
many  accomplishments. 

At  the  age  of  thirty -five  “  George  Eliot”  married  George 
Henry  Lewes,  the  facts  in  the  case  being  as  follows  :  Mr.  Lewes 
was  already  married,  but  his  wife,  after  committing  adultery, 
abandoned  him  for  her  paramour.  At  length  she  returned,  ap¬ 
parently  penitent,  and  he  condoned  the  offence  by  receiving  her 
back  into  his  home.  A  second  time  she  yielded  to  a  seducer, 
and  left  her  husband  and  children,  never  to  return.  By  his 
act  of  leniency  in  receiving  back  his  false  partner,  Mr.  Lewes 
forfeited  his  legal  right  to  be  divorced,  according  to  a  techni¬ 
cality  of  English  law.  His  desolate  house  then  needed  a 
mistress,  his  children  motherly  care;  and  Mr.  Lewes  and 
Miss  Evans,  taking  advantage  of  what  they  deemed  a  moral, 
if  not  a  legal,  right,  went  abroad  and  were  married,  then 
returned  to  England,  and  were  ever  after  regarded  as  a  “  kind 
of  social  rebels,”  except  by  intimate  friends,  who  knew  the 
circumstances  and  motives  that  actuated  the  step.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  her  intimate  friend,  Mrs.  Bray,  dated  fourteen 
months  after  the  marriage,  Mrs.  Lewes  says:  “If  there  is 
any  one  action  or  relation  of  my  life  which  is,  and  always 
has  been,  profoundly  serious,  it  is  my  relation  to  Mr.  Lewes  ” 
She  claims  for  herself  the  right  to  honestly  differ  with  her 
friend  concerning  the  propriety  of  the  step  she  had  taken, 
and  continues  :  “  If  we  differ  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage 
laws,  I,  at  least,  can  believe  of  you  that  you  cleave  to  what 
you  believe  to  be  good;  and  I  don’t  know  anything  in  the 
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nature  of  your  views  that  should  prevent  you  from  believing 
the  same  of  me.  How  far  we  differ  I  think  neither  of  us 
knows,  .  .  .  but  one  thing  I  can  tell  you  in  a  few  words. 
Light  and  easily  broken  ties  are  what  I  neither  desire  theo¬ 
retically  nor  could  live  for  practically.  Women  who  are 
satisfied  with  such  ties  do  not  act  as  I  have  done.  That  any 
unworldly,  unsuperstitious  person  who  is  sufficiently  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  realities  of  life  can  pronounce  my  relation 
to  Mr.  Lewes  immoral,  I  can  only  understand  by  remember¬ 
ing  how  subtle  and  complex  are  the  influences  that  mould 
opinions.  But  I  do  remember  this,  and  I  indulge  in  no 
arrogant  or  uncharitable  thoughts  about  those  who  condemn 
us,  even  though  we  might  have  expected  a  somewhat  different 
verdict.  From  a  majority  of  persons,  of  course,  we  never 
looked  for  anything  but  condemnation.  We  are  leading  no 
life  of  self-indulgence,  except,  indeed,  that  being  happy  in 
each  other,  we  find  everything  easy.  We  are  working  hard 
to  provide  for  others  better  than  we  provide  for  ourselves, 
and  to  fulfil  every  responsibility  that  lies  upon  us.  Levity 
and  pride  would  not  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  that.” 

They  were  very  poor  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  and 
were  called  upon  not  only  to  support  and  educate  his  children, 
but  to  support  the  wretched  mother  of  his  children.  The 
union  was,  however,  a  very  happy  one,  ending  with  the  death 
of  Mr.  Lewes,  in  1878.  About  eighteen  months  later  she 
married  J.  W.  Cross,  with  whose  family 'she  had  long  enjoyed 
an  intimate  friendship. 

By  early  education  the  religious  views  of  “George  Eliot” 
were  orthodox,  and  as  she  grew  up  into  womanhood  she  was 
overcome  by  the  emotional  side  of  evangelical  Christianity, 
so  that  her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  it.  Being  thoroughly 
conscientious  and  devout,  she  passed  through  all  the  stages 
of  morbid  experience  known  in  the  theological  evolution  of 
a  typical  saint.  For  years  the  duty  of  renunciation  and  self- 
15 
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sacrifice  for  others  seemed  to  dominate  her  life,  until  genius 
finally  triumphed,  and  she  entered  the  broader  highway  of 
liberal  thought.  Contemporary  philosophy  probably  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  her  mind,  but  did  not,  as  some  would 
have  us  think,  poison  her ;  and  she  came  at  length  to  accept 
altruism  as  embodying  her  loftiest  sense  of  human  duty. 
Just  what  was  her  belief  concerning  Deity  and  the  future  life 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  state ;  but  that  she  had  a  deeply 
religious  nature  and  was  loyal  to  truth  as  it  was  revealed  to 
her,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  question. 

“  George  Eliot  ”  did  not  begin  to  write  fiction  until  she  was 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  a  period  which,  she  says,  made  a 
new  era  in  her  life.  It  had  always  been  a  vague  dream  of 
hers  that  she  might  write  a  novel,  but  until  1856  she  did  not 
seriously  set  about  it.  Her  husband  seemed  rather  doubtful 
about  her  success,  but  encouraged  her  to  make  an  attempt, 
and  was  much  pleased  when  she  announced  as  a  title  for  her 
first  production,  “  The  Sad  Misfortunes  of  Reverend  Amos 
Barton.”  This  story  was  begun,  Sept.  22,  and  finished  on  the 
5th  of  the  ensuing  November.  This,  with  “Mr.  Gilfil’s 
Love-Story”  and  “Janet’s  Repentance,”  formed  a  series  of 
sketches  mat  appeared  in  Blackwood' s  Magazine  during  the 
following  year  (1857),  under  the  general  title,  “Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life.”  The  author  resolutely  preserved  her  incognito 
for  a  year  by  adopting  the  nom  de  plume  “George  Eliot,” 
which  she  chose  because  George  was  her  husband’s  first 
name,  and  Eliot  was  “a  good,  mouth-filling,  easily  pronounced 
word.”  The  general  impression  was  that  the  “  Clerical 
Scenes  ”  were  written  by  a  clergyman  who  was  narrating  his 
actual  experience,  and  they  were  republished  in  book  form  in 
1857.  “Adam  Bede ’’was  published  in  1858;  “Mill  on  the 
Floss,”  1860;  “Brother  Jacob”  (original  title,  “Mr.  David 
Faux,  Confectioner”),  1860;  “  Silas Marner,”  1861 ;  “Romola,” 
1863;  “Felix  Holt,”  1866;  “  The  Spanish  Gypsy  ”  (adramatic 
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poem),  1868;  “  Middlemarch,”  1872 ;  “  Daniel  Deronda,”  1873 ; 
“  Theophrastus  Such,”  1879. 

“  George  Eliot  ”  was  extremely  sensitive  to  adverse  criticism, 
and  to  save  her  feelings,  her  husband  arranged  that  she  should 
see  none  but  agreeable  notices  of  her  books.  He  was  also 
very  helpful  in  attending  to  the  details  of  publication.  “  He 
knew  to  a  farthing  the  exact  money  value  of  every  drop  of 
ink  that  flowed  from  his  wife’s  pen,”  and  through  his  shrewd 
management  she  was  shortly  in  receipt  of  an  income  that  not 
only  relieved  their  immediate  wants,  but  enabled  them  to 
indulge  in  many  luxuries  pleasing  to  their  tastes  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  comfort. 

In  spite  of  almost  daily  headache  and  continued  exhaus¬ 
tion,  “George  Eliot”  achieved  twenty  years  of  very  remu¬ 
nerative  literary  labor.  For  “  Adam  Bede,”  Blackwood  paid 
£800  for  four  years’  copyright;  and  the  sales  of  the  book 
were  so  large  that  he  subsequently  paid  her  an  additional 
£400,  and  then  £800  more.  For  “  Mill  on  the  Floss  ”  he  gave 
£2,000  for  the  first  edition  of  4,000  copies.  Smith,  Elder,  & 
Co.  offered  £10,000  for  the  British  copyright  of  “Romola,” 
and  finally  paid  £7,000  for  its  serial  publication  in  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine.  The  Harpers  of  New  York  paid  £1,200  for  the 
advance  sheets  of  “  Middlemarcli  ”  Nor  does  the  aggregate 
of  these  sums  represent  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  total 
income  derived  from  her  several  works.  And  yet,  the  gifted 
author,  who  might  have  made  herself  independently  rich  in  a 
year  or  two,  by  writing  two  or  three  cheap  novels,  scorned 
all  such  suggestions  and  offers  as  unworthy.  “  Happily  I 
have  no  need  to  exert  myself  when  I  say,  ‘  Avaunt  thee, 
Satan !  ’  Satan,  in  the  form  of  bad  writing  and  good  pay,  is 
not  seductive  to  me.” 

The  personal  experiences  and  characteristics  of  the  author 
are  depicted  to  a  great  extent  in  the  personages  of  1  ‘  George 
Eliot’s  ”  books.  The  susceptibility  to  terror  and  fear  of  dark- 
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ness  displayed  by  Gwendolin  Harleth  haunted  her  own  child¬ 
hood.  The  riot  scene  in  which  Felix  Holt  participated  is  a 
description  of  what  she  saw  at  Nuneaton  in  1832 ;  and  Rev. 
Rufus  Lion  and  his  house  were  patterned  after  the  person 
and  dwelling  of  a  Baptist  minister  whom  the  author,  when  a 
girl,  had  known  in  Coventry.  Her  relation  to  her  sister 
Chrissey  was  somewhat  like  that  described  in  “  Middlemarch” 
as  existing  between  Dorothea  and  Celia,  and  the  author  must 
have  had  her  own  sister  in  mind  when  delineating  Celia’s 
character.  The  early  part  of  Maggie’s  portraiture  is  the  best 
autobiographical  representation  we  can  have  of  “  George 
Eliot’s  ”  own  feelings  in  her  childhood,  and  many  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  in  “  Mill  on  the  Floss”  are  based  on  real  experiences  of 
family  life.  An  anecdote  related  by  her  aunt,  in  1839,  was 
the  germ  of  “  Adam  Bede.” 

The  writing  of  “Romola”  was  the  severest  literary  task 
“  George  Eliot”  ever  undertook,  but  composition  always  cost 
her  severe  toil  and  was  very  exhausting  to  her  vital  energies. 
It  is  said  that,  while  preparing  to  write  “Daniel  Deronda,” 
she  read  nearly  a  thousand  volumes  of  Jewish  history  and 
literature.  During  the  progress  of  “  Felix  Holt  ”  her  health 
was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  she  suffered  from  frequent  fits  of  de¬ 
pression.  “Adam  Bede  ”  appeared  before  her  nom  deplume 
had  been  divined  by  the  public,  and  it  cost  the  author  and 
her  husband  considerable  trouble  and  annoyance  to  establish 
her  title  to  this  literary  product,  against  the  impudent  pre¬ 
tences  of  a  clergyman  who  gave  out  that  he  had  written  the 
work.  Then  a  “  smart  ”  publisher  tried  to  make  money  out  of 
her  reputation,  by  issuing  a  book  called  “Adam  Bede,  Jr.,” 
which  purported  to  be  “  George  Eliot’s  ”  sequel  to  the  work. 

For  those  who  knew  the  length  and  breadth  of  “George 
Eliot’s  ”  intellectual  capacity  she  wrote  her  books.  She  de¬ 
clared  that,  in  all  that  she  considered  her  best  writing,  there 
was  a  “  not  herself,”  which  took  possession  of  her,  and  that 
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at  such  times  she  felt  her  own  personality  to  be  merely  the 
instrument  through  which  this  spirit  acted.  This  was  the 
case  while  she  was  composing  the  scene  in  “  Middlemarch  ” 
between  Dorothea  and  Rosamond ;  for  she  said  that,  “  although 
she  always  knew  they  had,  sooner  or  later,  to  come  together, 
she  kept  the  idea  resolutely  out  of  her  mind  until  Dorothea 
was  in  Rosamond’s  drawing-room.  Then,  abandoning  herself 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  she  wrote  the  entire  scene 
exactly  as  it  stands,  without  alteration  or  erasure,  in  an 
intense  state  of  excitement  and  agitation,  feeling  herself 
entirely  possessed  by  the  feelings  of  the  two  women.” 

George  Eliot :  A  Critical  Study  of  Her  Life,  Writings,  and 
Philosophy.  A  valuable  biographical  contribution,  by  George 
Willis  Cooke;  published,  1883. 

George  Eliot’s  Life.  Related  in  her  Letters  and  Journals, 
by  J.  W.  Cross;  published,  1885. 

George,  Henry.  Writer  on  political  economy;  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  1839  Author  of  “  Progress  and  Poverty,”  etc. 
He  resides  in  New  York. 

George  Silverman’s  Explanation.  A  short  tale  by  Charles 
Dickens,  written  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  which  it  was 
published,  1868,  and  in  All  the  Year  Round  the  same  year. 

Giaour,  The.  A  poem  by  Lord  Byron,  which  narrates  a  tale 
of  a  Turkish  fisherman  ;  published,  1813. 

Gibbes,  Robert  Wilson.  Author  of  the  “  Documentary 
History  of  the  American  Revolution  ” ;  born,  Massachusetts, 
1809. 

Gibbon,  Edward.  English  historian ;  born,  1737 ;  died,  1794. 
Author  of  “  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Gibson,  William  H.  A  writer  who  illustrates  his  sketches 
with  his  own  drawings ;  born,  Connecticut,  1850. 

Giddings,  Joshua  Reed.  Author  of  “Exiles  of  Florida,” 
“The  Rebellion:  its  Authors  and  Causes,”  “Essays  aud 
Speeches”;  born  in  Pennsylvania,  1795;  died,  1864. 
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Gil  Bias.  Comedy,  1750,  by  B.  Moore. 

Gilbert,  William  S.  Dramatist  and  humorous  poet ;  author 
of  the  librettos  of  “  Pinafore,”  “  Pirates  of  Penzance,”  “  The 
Sorcerer,”  “  Patience,”  and  “  Iolantlie”  ;  born,  1836. 

Gilder,  Richard  Watson.  Editor  of  The  Century  since 
1881,  and  assistant  editor  since  it  was  founded;  born  in  New 
York,  1844.  He  is  the  author  of  “  The  New  Day,”  “  The  Poet 
and  his  Master,”  and  other  poetry. 

Giles,  Henry.  Unitarian  clergyman  and  writer;  born  in 
Ireland,  1809.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1840,  and  lectured 
extensively  throughout  the  United  States.  His  chief  works 
are,  “  Lectures  and  Essays,”  “Christian  Thoughts  on  Life,” 
“  Illustrations  of  Genius,”  and  “  Human  Life  in  Shakespeare.” 
He  died,  1882. 

Gilfil’s  Love-Story,  Mr.  One  of  the  three  tales  in  “  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life,”  by  George  Eliot;  published  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  1857.  The  others  are  “Amos  Barton”  and 
“Janet's  Repentance.” 

Gilman,  Arthur.  Student  of  early  English,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  writer;  born  in  Illinois,  1837.  Author  of  “Seven 
Historic  Ages,”  “First  Steps  in  English  History,”  “  History 
of  tiie  American  People,”  etc.,  and  editor  of  the  “Riverside 
Chaucer.” 

Gilmore,  James  R.  (“  Edmund  Kirke  ”).  Author  of  “  Among 
the  Pines,”  “  My  Southern  Friends,”  “Down  in  Tennessee,” 
“  Life  of  Garfield,”  etc. ;  born  in  Massachusetts,  1823. 

Ginevra.  A  tale  in  the  poem  of  “  Italy,”  by  Samuel  Rogers ; 
published,  1822. 

Gipsy  Warning.  Opera,  1838,  by  Benedict. 

Giralda.  Opera-comique,  1850,  by  Adam. 

Girl’s  Romance,  A.  Drama,  1879,  by  Boucicault. 

Girls,  The.  Comedy,  1879,  by  II.  J.  Byron. 

Gisele.  Burlesque,  1841,  by  Adam 

Gladiateur.  Tragedy,  1841,  by  Altenheim. 
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Gladden,  Washington.  Congregational  theologian  ancl 
writer;  born  in  Pennsylvania,  1836.  Author  of  “Seven 
Essays  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,”  “  The  Christian  League  of 
Connecticut,”  “  Things  New  and  Old,”  etc. 

Glencoe.  Tragedy,  1840,  by  Alford. 

Godfrey,  Thomas.  Author  of  “  The  Prince  of  Parthia,” 
the  first  drama  written  in  America ;  born,  Pennsylvania,  1736 ; 
died,  1763. 

Godwin,  Parke.  Journalist,  and  son-in-law  to  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  was  born  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1816.  He  is 
author  of  a  “History  of  France,”  “Handbook  of  Universal 
Biography,”  “  Life  of  Bryant,”  etc. 

Gogol,  Nikolai.  A  Russian  writer  whose  works  have 
become  known  to  English  readers  through  translations ;  born 
in  Poltava,  1810;  died,  1852.  Of  him  Turgenief  said,  “He 
is  our  master ;  from  him  we  get  our  best  qualities.” 

Gold  Mine.  Drama,  1854,  by  Sterling. 

Golden  Legend,  The.  A  drama,  by  Longfellow;  published, 
1851.  It  forms  the  second  part  of  the  trilogy  of  “  Christus,” 
and  gives  a  picture  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  central  thread  of  the  poem  is  the  story  of  Der  Armer 
Heinrich,  as  told  by  Hartman  von  der  Aue,  a  miune-singer  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  hero,  Prince  Henry,  having  fallen 
sick  of  a  mysterious  disease,  can  be  cured  only  by  the  life¬ 
blood  of  a  maiden.  The  heroine,  Elsie,  represents  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  self-sacrifice,  which  was  the  redeeming  life  amid  the 
corruptions  of  the  mediaeval  church.  Ruskin  says  that,  in 
the  “  Golden  Legend,”  the  author  “  enters  more  closely  into 
the  temper  of  the  monk,  for  good  and  for  evil,  than  ever  yet 
theologian  or  historian,  though  they  may  have  given  their 
life’s  labor  to  the  analysis.” 

Goldsmith,  Oliver.  An  eminent  British  poet  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  author;  born  in  Ireland,  1728;  died,  1774.  “There 
are  few  writers,”  says  Irving,  “for  whom  the  reader  feels 
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such  personal  kindness  as  for  Oliver  Goldsmith,  for  few 
have  so  eminently  possessed  the  magic  gift  of  identifying 
themselves  with  their  writings.  We  read  his  character  in 
every  page,  and  grow  into  familiar  intimacy  with  him  as 
we  read.  The  artless  benevolence  that  beams  throughout 
his  works;  the  whimsical,  yet  amiable  views  of  human 
life  and  human  nature;  the  unforced  humor,  blending  so 
happily  with  good  feeling  and  good  sense,  and  singularly 
dashed  at  times  with  a  pleasing  melancholy;  even  the  very 
nature  of  his  mellow  and  flowing  and  softly-tinted  style  all 
seem  to  bespeak  his  moral  as  well  as  his  intellectual  qualities, 
and  make  us  love  the  man  at  the  same  time  that  we  admire 
the  author.” 

Goldsmith  was  the  son  of  a  very  poor  country  parson,  who 
managed  to  be  “passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year.” 
His  birthplace  was  a  ruinous  old  house,  which  soon  became 
uninhabitable  and  was  abandoned  by  human  tenants ;  but  the 
fairies,  who  in  Ireland  are  supposed  to  delight  in  old,  crazy, 
deserted  mansions,  took  possession  of  it  and  made  it  the 
scene  of  their  midnight  revels.  A  huge,  misshapen,  hob¬ 
goblin  used  to  bestride  the  house  every  evening,  wearing  an 
immense  pair  of  jack-boots,  which,  in  his  efforts  at  hard 
riding,  he  would  thrust  through  the  roof,  kicking  to  pieces 
the  poor  remains  of  the  structure ;  and  after  several  ineffec¬ 
tual  efforts  to  dislodge  the  intruders,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  left  the  old  house  to  its  fate. 

Goldsmith  says  that  his  father,  poor  as  he  was,  had  his 
flatterers  poorer  than  himself,  and  for  every  dinner  he  gave 
them  they  returned  him  an  equivalent  of  praise,  and  this  was 
all  he  wanted.  “  The  same  ambition  that  actuates  a  monarch 
at  the  head  of  his  army  influenced  my  father  at  the  head  of 
his  table :  he  told  the  story  of  the  ivy-tree,  and  that  was 
laughed  at ;  he  repeated  the  jest  of  the  two  scholars  and  one 
pair  of  breeches,  and  the  company  laughed  at  that;  but  the 
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story  of  Taffy  in  the  sedan  chair  was  sure  to  set  the  table  in 
a  roar.  Tims  his  pleasure  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
pleasure  he  gave ;  he  loved  all  the  world,  and  he  fancied  all 
the  world  loved  him.” 

At  the  tender  age  of  three,  Goldsmith  “  was  gathered  under 
the  wings  of  one  of  those  good  old  motherly  dames,  found 
in  every  village,  who  cluck  together  the  whole  callow  brood 
of  the  neighborhood  to  teach  them  their  letters  and  keep  them 
out  of  harm's  way  ”  ;  and  at  six  he  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Paddy  Byrne,  the  village  schoolmaster,  who  had  been  a 
soldier  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  had  abandoned  the 
sword  for  the  ferule :  — 

“  A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 

I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 

Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  his  fault; 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew, — 

’T  was  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too; 

Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 

And  e’en,  the  story  ran,  that  he  could  gauge; 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 

For,  e’en  though  vanquished  he  could  argue  still; 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thund’ring  sound 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around  — 

And  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.” 

Paddy  Byrne  was  fond  of  telling  tales  of  his  vagabond 
wanderings  in  foreign  lands ;  and  but  for  a  severe  attack  of 
small -pox  that  took  young  Oliver  out  from  under  his  influence, 
the  two  might  have  been  boon  companions  in  the  peregrina¬ 
tions  in  which  the  young  poet  subsequently  engaged.  But 
on  recovering  he  was  put  in  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Griffin,  who 
tried  to  interest  him  in  studies  of  a  higher  order.  One  night 
he  joined  in  a  dance  with  some  young  people  assembled  at  his 
uncle  John’s  house,  at  Ballyoughter,  the  music  being  fur- 
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nished  by  one  Cummings,  who  played  on  a  violin.  Presently 
Oliver  undertook  a  hornpipe.  His  short,  clumsy  figure,  and 
his  face  pitted  and  discolored  with  the  marks  of  his  recent 
illness,  rendered  him  a  ludicrous  figure  in  the  eyes  of  the 
musician,  who  merrily  dubbed  him  his  little  fEsop.  The 
youth  was  nettled  by  the  jest,  and,  stopping  short  in  the 
dance,  exclaimed,  — 

“  Our  herald  hath  proclaimed  this  saying: 

See  iEsop  dancing,  and  his  monkey  playing.” 

The  repartee  was  thought  wonderful  for  a  boy  of  nine 
years,  and  Oliver  became  forthwith  the  wit  and  the  bright 
genius  of  the  family,  and  through  the  efforts  of  a  rich 
uncle  he  was  enabled  to  undertake  a  collegiate  course  of 
study. 

Until  he  was  thirty-six  Goldsmith  did  not  publish  any  writ¬ 
ings  that  brought  him  either  fame  or  money,  and  after  leav¬ 
ing  school  was  a  practical  vagabond,  living  literally  in  pov¬ 
erty,  rags,  and  dirt.  Scourged  by  want,  he  was  driven  into 
all  sorts  of  makeshifts,  and  tried  in  turn  divinity,  law, 
physic,  teaching,  and  doing  hack  writing.  Of  the  three  pro¬ 
fessions  he  knew  most  about  medicine,  and  at  times  did 
actually  practice  enough  to  earn  a  few  shillings  and  acquire 
the  title  of  “  Doctor.”  But  though  he  sometimes  had  a  small 
sum  of  money  in  his  purse,  he  was  so  tender-hearted  that 
any  one  with  a  glib  tale  of  distress  could  easily  persuade  him 
to  part  with  it,  even  when  creditors  or  hunger  were  dogging 
his  heels.  He  was  engaged  to  breakfast  on  day  with  a  col¬ 
lege  intimate,  but  failed  to  make  his  appearance.  His  friend 
went  to  his  room,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  bidden  to 
enter.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  Goldsmith  in  bed,  immersed 
to  his  chin  in  feathers.  A  serio-comic  story  explained  the 
circumstance.  In  the  course  of  a  stroll  the  preceding  even¬ 
ing,  he  had  met  with  a  woman  with  five  children  who  im- 
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plored  charity.  Her  husband  was  in  the  hospital ;  she  was 
just  from  the  country,  a  destitute  stranger,  without  food  or 
shelter  for  her  helpless  offspring.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
kind  heart  of  Goldsmith.  He  was  almost  as  poor  as  herself, 
it  is  true,  and  had  no  money  in  his  pocket ;  but  he  brought 
her  to  the  college  gate,  gave  her  the  blankets  from  his  bed  to 
cover  her  little  brood,  and  part  of  his  clothes  for  her  to  sell 
and  purchase  food.  Then,  finding  himself  cold  during  the 
night,  he  had  cut  open  his  bed  and  buried  himself  among  the 
feathers. 

Goldsmith  probably  drew  on  his  own  experience  when  he 
wrote  of  a  schoolmate  who  had  at  last  found  release  from 
the  miseries  of  hack  writing,  by  death :  — 

“  Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon,  from  misery  freed, 

Who  long  was  a  bookseller’s  hack; 

He  led  such  a  damnable  life  in  this  world, 

I  don’t  think  he  ’ll  wish  to  come  back.” 

Butin  March,  1759,  he  finished  writing  “  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Present  State  of  Polite  Literature  in  Europe,”  which  was 
duly  published,  and  gained  its  author  a  passing  notoriety  and 
some  enemies,  but  no  money.  He  sold  an  occasional  maga¬ 
zine  article  for  a  few  shillings,  but  did  no  permanent  or  val¬ 
uable  literary  work  until  after  he  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  a  practical  turn,  and  helped  him  by 
encouraging  him  to  write  and  securing  him  a  publisher. 

11 1  received  one  morning,”  says  Johnson,  “  a  message  from 
poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  as  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would  come  to 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised 
to  come  to  him  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I 
was  dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him 
for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion ;  I  perceived 
that  he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  a  bottie  of 
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Madeira  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the 
bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of 
the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me 
he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produced  to  me. 
I  looked  into  it  and  saw  its  merits ;  told  the  landlady  I  should 
soon  return ;  and,  having  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty 
pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money,  and  he  discharged 
his  rent,  not  without  rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for 
having  used  him  so  ill.” 

The  bookseller  who  made  this  purchase  was  Francis  New¬ 
berry,  and  after  glancing  at  the  manuscript,  he  threw  it  into 
a  drawer,  where  it  lay  undisturbed  for  two  years. 

Meanwhile  Goldsmith  wrote  “  The  Traveller,”  a  poem  which 
surprised  all  who  knew  him,  and  made  its  author  a  literary 
lion.  Particularly  did  its  quality  surprise  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  who,  on  making  a  friendly  call  while  Goldsmith  was 
engaged  upon  it,  found  the  poet  doubly  occupied  in  turn¬ 
ing  a  couplet  and  teaching  a  pet  dog  to  sit  on  his  haunches. 
At  one  time  he  would  glance  his  eye  at  his  desk,  at  another 
shake  his  linger  at  the  dog  to  make  him  retain  his  position. 
The  lines  before  him,  from  which  the  ink  had  not  dried, 
ran:  — 


“  By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 

The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child.” 

These  occur  in  his  description  of  Italy,  and  Goldsmith,  with 
his  usual  good  humor,  joined  the  great  painter  in  a  hearty 
laugh  at  the  whimsical  situation,  and  acknowledged  that  his 
boyish  sport  with  the  dog  suggested  the  stanza. 

The  success  of  “  The  Traveller,”  and  the  growing  popular¬ 
ity  of  its  author,  caused  John  Newberry  to  examine  the  manu¬ 
script  which  his  nephew  Francis  had  paid  Dr.  Johnson  sixty 
pounds  for  two  years  before.  It  proved  to  be  “  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.”  He  printed  it  immediately,  and  the  book  appeared 
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March  27, 1766.  The  same  year  appeared  “  The  Good-Natured 
Man,”  which  netted  the  author  about  £500.  “The  Deserted 
Village”  was  published,  1770;  and  “She Stoops  to  Conquer,” 
1773.  Other  less  important  publications  were  made  public 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  fame  of  Goldsmith  will  rest  se¬ 
curely  on  these. 

“  Let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered,”  said  Johnson.  “  Let 
them  be  remembered,”  wrote  Irving,  “since  their  tendency 
is  to  endear.” 

Goldsmith  Oliver,  Life  of.  A  biography  by  Washington 
Irving;  published,  1849. 

Good  for  Nothing.  Drama,  1851,  by  Buckstone. 

Good-Natured  Man,  The.  A  comedy  by  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith  ;  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  1768. 

Goodrich,  Charles  Augustus.  Author  of  “Lives  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence”  and  “History 
of  the  United  States”;  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  1790;  died, 
1862. 

Goodrich,  Chauncey  Allen.  Editor  and  reviser  of  Webster’s 
Dictionary;  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1790;  died,  1860. 

Goodrich,  Frank  Boott.  Son  of  “Peter  Parley,”  and 
author  of  “  The  Court  of  Napoleon,”  “  Man  Upon  the  Sea,” 
“  Tri-Colored  Sketches  of  Paris,”  etc. ;  born  in  Boston,  1826. 
He  was  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Daily  Times , 
whose  letters  were  signed  “  Dick  Tinto.” 

Goodrich,  Samuel  Griswold  (“Peter  Parley”).  A  popular 
writer;  born  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  1793;  died,  1860.  About 
1820  he  became  a  publisher  and  bookseller  in  Boston,  but 
retired  from  business  in  order  to  engage  in  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  genius  of 
Hawthorne,  then  unknown  as  a  writer,  and,  with  his  class¬ 
mate,  Horatio  Bridge,  secured  the  publication  of  the  “  Twice 
Told  Tales.” 

Mr.  Goodrich  became  the  most  voluminous  of  American 
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authors,  and  the  series  of  “  Peter  Parley”  juveniles  contains 
more  than  a  hundred  volumes,  including  histories,  travels, 
geographies,  etc.  These  books  were  very  popular  in  this 
country,  and  were  republished  in  London.  The  sales  of  his 
school  histories  amounted  at  one  period  to  50,000  copies 
annually.  Many  persons  now  in  middle  life  will  recall  his 
geography  for  children,  a  slender,  square  book,  in  board 
covers,  made  attractive  to  young  eyes  by  a  picture  of  “  Peter 
Pai'ley  ”  sitting  with  his  lame  foot  bound  up,  while  he  says  to 
the  boys  around  him  :  “  Take  care,  don’t  touch  my  gouty  toe ; 
if  you  do,  I  won’t  tell  you  any  more  stories.”  More  than 
2,000,000  copies  of  this  little  book  were  printed  and  sold,  and 
probably  more  than  twice  that  number  of  children  learned 
from  it  to  repeat :  — 

“  The  earth  is  round,  and  like  a  ball 
Seems  swinging  in  the  air; 

The  sky  extends  around  it  all, 

And  stars  are  shining  there.” 

In  this  connection  may  be  retold  a  pleasing  incident.  While 
sojourning  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  the  author  of  this  geography 
received  a  call  from  a  gentleman  and  his  two  grandchildren, 
a  girl  and  a  boy.  The  former,  on  being  introduced,  gave 
him  a  hearty  kiss ;  but  the  boy  acted  with  unusual  re¬ 
serve,  and  scrutinized  the  venerable  “Peter  Parley”  from 
head  to  foot,  but  would  not  give  him  his  confidence.  After 
the  visitors  had  taken  leave  and  were  on  their  way  home, 
the  little  fellow  said :  ‘  ‘  Grandpa,  I  would  n’t  have  anything 
to  do  with  that  man;  he  isn’t  ‘Peter  Parley.’”  “How 
do  you  know  that?  ”  asked  the  grandparent,  surprised.  “  Be¬ 
cause  he  has  n’t  got  his  foot  bound  up,  and  don’t  walk  with 
a  crutch.” 

In  1850  was  completed  “A  History  of  All  Nations,”  which 
was  illustrated  and  sold  in  two  volumes,  as  a  subscription 
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book,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  which  Mr.  Goodrich  realized 
a  small  fortune.  His  last  literary  work  was  the  preparation 
of  an  “  Illustrated  Natural  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,” 
which  he  dedicated  to  Professor  Agassiz. 

During  a  visit  to  England  Mr.  Goodrich  was  invited  to  dine 
with  J.  G.  Lockhart,  the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Scott. 
Among  the  guests  were  Sir  Walter  himself,  and  Blackwood, 
founder  of  the  magazine  which  bears  his  name.  When  dinner 
was  over  and  the  ladies  had  retired,  the  gentlemen  sat  and  told 
stories  until  the  wine  was  exhausted,  and  the  host  called  a 
servant  to  fetch  more.  But  Scott  objected,  saying :  “  No,  no, 
Lockert  (so  he  pronounced  the  name),  we  ’ve  had  enough ;  let 
us  go  and  see  the  ladies.” 

Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill.  A  ballad  by  Wordsworth. 

Gosse,  Edmund  W.  English  poet  and  critic;  born,  1849. 
He  recently  visited  the  United  States  on  a  lecturing  tour. 

Gracchus,  Caius.  Tragedy,  1815,  by  Knowles. 

Gracchus,  Caius.  Tragedy,  1825,  by  Monti. 

Grace  Greenwood.  The  nom  de  plume  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane 
Lippincott. 

Grandfather’s  Chair.  A  narrative  of  Puritan  New  England 
life,  written  for  children  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  published, 
1850. 

Grandissimes,  The.  A  story  of  Creole  life,  by  George  W. 
Cable ;  published,  1880.  Grandissimes  is  the  name  of  an  old 
Louisiana  family,  whose  ancestors  came  from  France.  A 
charming  novel  and  character  study. 

Grandmother’s  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle,  as  she  saw  it 
from  the  belfry,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  published,  1875, 
in  connection  with  the  centenary  of  the  battle. 

Grant,  Robert.  Poet  and  novelist ;  born  in  Massachusetts, 
1852.  Author  of  “The  Little  Tin  Gods  on  Wheels,”  “The 
Lambs,”  “Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl,”  “An  Average 
Man,”  etc. 
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Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson.  Author  of  “  Personal  Memoirs,” 
containing  a  full  account  of  his  military  career ;  published, 
1885-86.  He  was  horn  in  Ohio,  1822;  died,  1885. 

“  Perhaps  Grant  would  have  said  that  he  had  no  more  voca¬ 
tion  to  literature  than  he  had  to  war.  He  owns,  with  some¬ 
thing  like  contrition,  that  he  used  to  read  a  great  many 
novels ;  but  we  think  he  would  have  denied  the  soft  impeach¬ 
ment  of  literary  power.  Nevertheless,  he  shows  it,  as  he 
showed  military  power,  unexpectedly,  almost  miraculously. 
All  the  conditions  here,  then,  are  favorable  to  supposing  a 
case  of  “  genius.”  Yet  who  would  trifle  witii  that  great  heir 
of  fame  —  that  plain,  grand,  manly  soul  —  by  speaking  of 
“genius”  and  him  together?  Who  calls  Washington  a 
genius?  or  Pranklin,  or  Bismarck,  or  Cavour,  or  Columbus, 
or  Luther,  or  Darwin,  or  Lincoln?  Were  these  men  second- 
rate  in  their  way?  Or  is  “genius”  that  indefinable,  preter¬ 
natural  quality,  sacred  to  the  musicians,  the  painters,  the 
sculptors,  the  actors,  and  above  all,  to  the  poets?  Or  is  it 
that  the  poets,  having  most  of  the  say  in  this  world,  abuse  it 
to  shameless  self -flattery,  and  would  persuade  the  inarticulate 
classes  that  they  are  on  peculiar  terms  of  confidence  with 
the  Deity?” —  William  Dean  Howells. 

Gray,  Thomas.  English  bard;  born,  1716;  died,  1771. 
The  amount  of  his  published  writings  is  but  little,  but  his 
verses  are  highly  finished  and  classic.  He  will  be  remembered 
by  his  “  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,”  published,  1749,  of 
which  James  Russell  Lowell  says:  “Perhaps  its  greatest 
charm  is  to  be  found  in  its  embodying  that  pensively  stingless 
pessimism  which  comes  with  the  first  gray  hair,  that  vague 
sympathy  with  ourselves,  which  is  so  much  cheaper  than 
sympathy  with  others,  that  placid  melancholy  which  satisfies 
the  general  appetite  for  an  emotion  that  titillates  rather  than 
wounds.” 

Great  Cassimir.  Musical  drama,  1879,  by  Leigh. 
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Great  Expectations.  A  novel  by  Charles  Dickens,  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  All  the  Year  Bound,  1860-1861.  The  char¬ 
acters  are  :  Amelia,  one  of  Jaggers’s  clients ;  Old  Bill  Barley ; 
his  daughter  Clara;  Biddy,  an  orphan;  Mrs.  Brandley,  a 
Richmond  widow ;  Mr.  John  or  Raymond  Camilla,  a  toady; 
his  wife;  Clarriker,  a  shipping  broker;  Mrs.  Coiler,  a  widow; 
Compeyson,  a  convict;  Bentley  Drummle,  the  “spider”; 
Estella,  adopted  daughter  of  Miss  Ilavisham;  Flopson,  a 
nurse ;  Joe  Gargery,  a  blacksmith ;  his  wife ;  Georgiana, 
cousin  of  Mr.  Pocket’s;  Miss  Havisliam,  a  maiden  lady;  Mr. 
Hubble,  a  wheelwright;  his  wife;  Jack;  Mr.  Jaggers,  a 
criminal  lawyer ;  Abel  Magwitch,  alias  Provis ;  Mary  Anne ; 
Mike,  with  one  eye ;  Millers,  a  nurse ;  Molly,  Jaggers’s  house¬ 
keeper;  Dolge  Orlick,  a  blacksmith’s  journeyman;  Pepper, 
Pip’s  boy ;  Philip  Pirrip,  or  Pip,  who  tells  the  story;  Herbert 
Pocket,  Pip’s  friend ;  his  wife  and  four  children ;  Matthew 
and  Sarah  Pocket,  relatives  of  Miss  Havisliam’s;  Wm.  Pot- 
kins,  a  writer  at  the  Blue  Boar;  Uncle  Pumblechook,  a  corn 
chandler ;  Miss  Skiffins,  a  maiden  lady ;  Sophia,  a  housemaid ; 
Mr.  Startop,  a  lively  young  man ;  Mr.  Trabb,  an  old  bachelor ; 
Mr.  John  Wemmick,  Jaggers’s  clerk;  his  father;  Mrs. 
Whimple,  a  lodging-house  keeper;  Mr.  Wopsle,  Joe’s  friend. 

Grecian  Daughter.  Tragedy,  1772,  by  Murphy. 

Greeley,  Horace.  The  eminent  founder  and  editor  of  The 
Tribune  Newspaper  in  New  York,  was  born  in  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  1811 ;  died,  1872.  He  worked  at  the  printer’s  trade  in 
New  York  for  some  years,  and  edited  and  published  the  New 
Yorker  from  1834  to  1841,  when  it  was  discontinued,  and  he 
founded  the  Tribune,  in  company  with  Thomas  McElrath  as 
business  manager. 

Besides  his  journalistic  writings,  Mr.  Greeley  published 
“  Hints  toward  Reform,”  1850;  “  Glances  at  Europe,”  1851 ;  a 
revised  edition  of  Epes  Sargent’s  “Life  of  Henry  Clay,” 
1852;  “The  American  Conflict,”  1864;  “Recollections  of  a 
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Busy  Life,”  which  appeared  as  a  serial  in  the  Ledger.  To 
secure  these  contributions  for  his  paper,  Mr.  Bonner  was 
obliged  to  use  considerable  tact,  for  he  well  knew  that  Mr. 
Greeley’s  friends  would  contend  that  they  ought  to  appear  in 
the  Tribune.  Accordingly,  the  matter  was  proposed,  the 
terras  named,  and  the  bargain  closed  very  promptly.  Having 
persuaded  Mr.  Greeley  to  undertake  the  work  for  a  liberal 
compensation  which  he  named,  Mr.  Bonner  invited  him  to 
breakfast  next  morning,  and  Mr.  Greeley  found  a  check  for 
the  full  amount  lying  on  his  plate  as  he  sat  down  at  the  table. 
“  AVhat  I  Know  about  Farming”  appeared  in  1872,  and  drew 
forth  considerable  comment,  of  which  it  was  scarcely  worthy. 

“  I  do  not  know  any  man  who  has  been  more  stupidly,  non¬ 
sensically,  and  malevolently  written  about  than  Horace 
Greeley,”  says  Charles  T.  Congdon,  who  was  on  the  Tribune 
staff  for  years.  .  .  .  “When  he  died,  and  ihe  whole  country 
seemed  eager  to  honor  his  memory,  there  was  a  most  unne¬ 
cessary  tone  of  apology  for  what  were  regarded  as  his  eccen¬ 
tricities  and  weaknesses.  I  take  issue  upon  both  points.  I 
do  not  consider  him  to  have  been  an  eccentric,  I  most  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  think  him  to  have  been  a  weak  man.” 

Mr.  Congdon’s  opinion  must  have  been  shared  by  all  who 
really  knew  Mr.  Greeley,  that  of  all  journalists  of  his  time, 
he  put  his  individuality  into  his  paper.  During  its  first 
years,  Mr.  Greeley  was  The  Tribune  and  The  Tribune  was  Mr. 
Greeley. 

As  an  editor,  Mr.  Greeley  seemed  to  lack  the  art  of  avoiding 
interviews  with  people  who  interrupted  his  work  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  his  valuable  time.  All  sorts  of  people  managed  to 
evade  the  slight  barriers  he  interposed,  and  intruded  them¬ 
selves  into  his  presence  —  “people  with  machines  of  perpet¬ 
ual  motion;  with  theories  about  spiritualism;  with  notions 
about  the  next  election  ;  with  business  plans  only  requiring  a 
small  loan  to  launch  them  upon  the  full  tide  of  dividend-pay- 
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iug  experiment.”  Others  anxious  to  become  writers  on  his 
newspaper,  with  manuscripts  for  his  acceptance,  or  which 
they  wished  him  to  recommend  to  some  publisher ;  unfortu¬ 
nate  people  seeking  aid;  persons  with  charity  schemes  and 
appeals  for  donations ;  in  short,  every  sort  of  an  intruder, 
bent  on  dividing  his  time.  A  witness  to  the  affair  tells  of  an 
alleged  widow  who  called  one  day  when  Mr.  Greeley  was 
extremely  busy,  and  persisted  in  laying  before  him  her  scheme 
for  starting  a  mission,  “if  only  some  kind  friends  would 
help  her  to  a  few  dollars.”  The  weary  editor  tried  repeatedly 
to  shake  her  off,  and  kept  on  writing  as  best  he  could.  But 
she  continued  to  talk,  and  would  give  him  no  peace ;  and  at 
last,  in  sheer  desperation,  he  rushed  to  the  speaking-tube  that 

led  to  the  counting-room,  and  bawled  into  it,  “S - ,  for 

God’s  sake,  send  me  up  five  dollars !  ”  The  money  came,  and 
thrusting  the  note  into  the  woman’s  hand,*he  partly  bowed 
and  partly  put  her  out,  without  so  much  as  listening  to  her 
thanks,  and  went  back  to  his  work  with  a  complacent  smile 
at  his  success. 

The  defects  of  Mr.  Greeley’s  chirography  have  not  probably 
been  exaggerated,  as  the  following  brief  correspondence  well 
illustrates.  On  receiving  an  urgent  invitation  to  lecture  in 
Sandwich,  Ill.,  he  replied  :  — 

Dear  Sir,  — l  am  overworked  and  growing  old.  I  shall  be  sixty  next 
February  3.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  I  must  decline  to  lecture  henceforth, 
except  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  if  I  do  at  all.  I  cannot  promise  to  visit 
Illinois  on  that  errand  —  certainly  not  now. 

Yours, 

Horace  Greeley. 

M.  B.  Castle, 

Sandwich,  Ill. 

The  reply  which  the  return  mail  brought  could  not  have 
surprised  a  man  whose  enigmatical  scrawls  had  been  a  prolific 
occasion  of  profanity  among  compositors  for  so  many  years. 

It  read :  — 
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Horace  Greeley,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Y our  acceptance  to  lecture  before  our  association  next  winter 
came  to  hand  this  morning.  Your  penmanship  not  being  the  plainest,  it 
look  some  time  to  translate  it,  but  we  succeeded,  and  would  say  your  time, 
3d  of  February,  and  terms,  $60,  are  entirely  satisfactory.  As  you  suggest 
we  may  be  able  to  get  you  engagements  in  this  immediate  vicinity ;  if  so 
we  will  advise  you. 

Yours'  respectfully, 

If.  B.  Castle. 

Congdon  says  he  would  take  his  oath  that  Mr.  Greeley 
never  printed  anything  which  at  the  time  of  printing  it  he 
did  not  believe  to  be  absolutely  true.  He  may  have  erred, 
but  never,  in  all  his  life,  averred  that  to  be  a  fact  which  he 
knew  to  be  a  falsehood.  He  was  always  ready  to  acknowledge 
and  retract  mistakes.  He  once,  for  some  reason,  reported  a 
dinner  in  The  Tribune,  and  told  the  public  that,  among  the 
beverages  provided,  were  “  Heidseck ,  claret,  port,  champagne, 
and  other  wines.”  When  he  was  chaffed  about  this,  he  only- 
laughed,  and  said,  “  Well,  I  am  the  only  man  in  the  office  who 
could  have  made  such  a  mistake  as  that.”  He  gave  too  little 
thought  and  care  to  money,  and  one  may  easily  believe  the 
report  current  in  The  Tribune  office,  that,  on  being  applied  to 
for  a  loan,  he  thrust  his  purse  into  the  hands  of  the  solicitor, 
and  said,  “Take  it;  but  for  Heaven’s  sake,  do  not  interrupt 
my  writing.”  He  was  as  modest  as  he  was  true.  Having 
spent  a  night  at  Stroudsburg,  a  short  distance  below  Water 
Gap,  on  the  Delaware,  he  and  Mr.  McElrath,  his  partner,  left 
the  hotel  next  morning,  and  at  the  river  bank  signalled  for  a 
boatman  to  carry  them  across.  A  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
responded,  and  while  crossing,  Mr  Greeley  said :  “  Ferryman, 
you  don’t  know  that  you  have  the  honor  of  carrying  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Elrath,  of  the  New  York  Tribune  ” ;  and  that  gentleman  quickly 
added,  “  And  you  have  also  the  higher  honor  of  crossing  with 
Horace  Greeley.”  It  was  then  the  boatman’s  turn,  who 
replied:  “Gentlemen,  perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  you 
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have  the  honor  of  being  ferried  over  the  river  by  Judge 
Ribble.” 

Green  Bushes.  Drama,  1845,  by  Buckstone. 

Green  Domino.  Play,  1810,  by  Korner. 

Green,  John  Richard.  Author  of  a  “  Short  History  of  the 
English  People,”  “  The  Making  of  England,”  “  Stray  Studies,” 
“  History  of  the  English  People,”  etc. ;  born,  1837 ;  died,  1883. 

Green,  Joseph.  Humorous  poet;  born,  170G;  died,  1780. 

Greene,  Albert  Gorton.  Author  of  “Old  Grimes”;  born 
in  Rhode  Island,  1802;  died,  1868.  The  origin  of  this  dog¬ 
gerel  has  been  much  in  dispute,  but  the  truth  of  the  case 
seems  to  be  this :  Mr.  Green  found  the  stanza  beginning, 
“  Old  Grimes  is  dead,”  in  a  collection  of  English  ballads,  and 
seizing  the  idea,  composed  the  others  to  correspond.  It  was 
first  published  about  1820. 

Greene,  Asa.  Author  of  “The  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Dr.  Dodimus  Duckworth  ” ;  born,  Massachusetts,  1788 ;  died, 
1837. 

Greene,  George  Washington.  Historian  of  Rhode  Island, 
author  of  a  “Life  of  Nathaniel  Greene,”  etc. ;  born  in  Rhode 
Island,  1811;  died,  1883. 

Greenough,  Mrs.  Sarah  Dana  [Loring].  Novelist  and 
poet;  born,  1827. 

Greey,  Edward.  Author  of  several  works  on  Japan,  and  a 
play  writer;  born  in  England,  1835. 

Gregory  VII.  Tragedy,  1832,  by  Horne. 

Grief  a-la-Mode.  Comedy,  1702,  by  Steele. 

Griffis,  Wm.  Elliot.  Author  of  works  on  Japan;  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  1843. 

Griswold,  Mrs.  Hattie  [Tyng].  Poet;  born,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1842. 

Griswold,  Rufus  Wilmot.  A  man  who  did  good  service  to 
writers  and  literature,  though  not  himself  a  great  author; 
born  in  Vermont,  1816;  died,  1857.  Through  his  influence 
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the  first  volumes  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary  were  published. 
He  finally  induced  a  publisher  to  undertake  Poe’s  works,  after 
he  had  “been  the  rounds”;  and  he  prepared  a  biography  of 
that  poet.  He  prepared  “Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,” 
“  Poets  and  Poetry  of  England,”  “  Female  Poets  of  America, 
and  “  The  Prose  Writers  of  America,”  for  the  publishers. 

Grote,  George.  English  historian,  best  known  by  his 
“History  of  Greece”;  born,  1794;  died,  1871. 

Grotto  on  the  Stream.  Drama,  nineteenth  century,  by 
Stirling. 

Guardian  Angel,  The  A  romance,  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  1867. 

Guebres.  Tragedy,  1762,  by  Voltaire. 

Guernsey,  Alfred  Hudson.  Author  of  “The  Spanish  Ar¬ 
mada,”  “The  World’s  Opportunities,”  etc.;  and  one  of  the 
corps  of  revisers  of  “Appleton’s  Cyclopedia;  born  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  1825. 

Guild,  Curtis.  Pounder  and  editor  of  the  Boston  Commer¬ 
cial  Bulletin ,  and  author  of  “  Over  the  Ocean,”  and  “  Abroad 
Again”;  born  in  Massachusetts,  1828. 

Gulliver’s  Travels.  See  “  Travels  into  Several  Remote 
Nations  of  the  World.” 

Gustave  III.  Opera,  1833,  by  Scribe. 

Gustave  or  Le  Napolitain.  Drama,  1825,  by  Anicet  Bour¬ 
geois. 

Gustavus  Vasa.  Tragedy,  1733,  by  Piron. 

Gustavus  Vasa.  Tragedy,  1739,  by  Brooke. 

Gustavus  Vasa.  Tragedy,  1887,  by  Kotzebue. 

Guy  Mannering.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels,  pub¬ 
lished,  1815,  which  pictures  the  gypsy  life  of  the  times  in 
the  strong  character  of  Meg  Merrilies,  and  illustrates  the 
theory  of  the  astrologers.  Historical  period,  1750-70. 

Guy  Mannering.  A  dramatized  version  of  Scott’s  novel  of 
the  same  title,  by  Terry ;  published,  1816. 
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Habberton,  John.  Author  of  “  Other  People’s  Children,” 
"  The  Barton  Experiment,”  “Helen’s  Babies,”  etc.;  the  last 
named  being  his  most  popular  book;  born  on  Long  Island, 
1842. 

Habit  de  Cour.  Drama,  1818,  Antier. 

Hageman,  Samuel  Miller.  Poet ;  born  in  New  Jersey,  1848. 
Author  of  “  Vesper  Voices,”  “  Silence,”  etc. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett.  Unitarian  clergyman  and  author, 
of  Boston ;  son  of  Nathan  Hale,  who  edited  The  Advertiser , 
the  oldest  daily  in  New  England,  from  1814  to  1846;  and 
nephew  of  Edward  Everett,  for  whom  he  was  named.  He 
was  born  in  Boston,  1822 ;  and  in  a  recent  magazine  article 
he  says  that  his  father  introduced  the  railway  system  into 
New  England;  and  that,  when  a  boy  of  eleven,  he  held  his 
father’s  horse  on  the  salt  marshes  of  Charles  River  while  he 
was  studying  routes,  grades,  and  distances. 

His  ability  as  a  writer  might  be  regarded  a  proper  heritage, 
seeing  that  his  father  was  a  leading  journalist,  and  his  mother 
a  woman  of  literary  talent;  and  yet  he  declares  that  to 
Edward  Tyrrel  Clianning,  one  of  his  teachers  in  Harvard,  he 
owes  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  And  he  adds  : 
“  If  the  dear  public  thinks  that  Clarke,  Holmes,  Dana,  Story, 
Lowell,  Higginson,  Prothingham,  Child,  and  Parkman  write 
good  English,  let  them  be  grateful  to  dear  ‘Ned  Channing,’ 
who  taught  them  how.” 

Mr.  Hale  names  among  the  books  that  have  been  of  use  in 
forming  his  character :  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  Miss  Edge¬ 

worth’s  “Helen,”  Harriet  Martineau’s  “Deerbrook,”  “Jane 
Eyre,”  Benj.  Disraeli’s  “  Coningsby,”  Miss  Yonge’s  “Heir 
of  Redclyffe,”  Miss  Warner’s  “Wide,  Wide  World,”  Jane 
Austen’s  “  Pride  and  Prejudice,” Dickens’s  “  Christmas  Carol” 
and  “  Pendennis.”  Referring  to  his  early  reading,  Mr.  Hale 
relates  that  when  he  entered  college  in  1835,  he  applied  to  his 
uncle  (presumably  Edward  Everett)  to  sign  the  bond  required 
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by  the  institution  as  surety  for  the  payment  of  a  student’s1 
term  bills.  He  says  :  “  I  found  him  reading  ‘  Sartor  Resartus,’ 
in  Fraser,  I  think.  He  laid  it  down,  showed  it  to  me,  and 
asked  me  if  I  knew  what  sartor  resartus  meant.  As  I  had  en¬ 
tered  college  with  a  certain  distinction  in  Latin,  I  was  rather 
mortified  that  I  had  to  confess  that  the  Latin  school,  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Horace,  and  Cicero,  had  passed  me  by,  and  left  me 
innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  either  word.” 

Mr.  Hale  says  also  that  there  exists  at  Cambridge  a  bene¬ 
faction  of  one  of  the  Hopkinses,  which  is  expended  for 
presents  to  be  given  to  students  who  have  been  diligent  in 
their  freshman  year.  The  presents  are  always  books,  and 
on  the  cover  of  the  book  is  pasted  a  paper  which  begins 
“Detur,”  i.  e..  Let  it  be  given.  The  books  are  there¬ 
fore  called  “  Deturs.”  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive 
as  a  Detur  “  Aikin’s  British  Poets,”  and  found  it  such  a 
well  of  delight  that  he  has  always  kept  it  by  him  on  a  handy 
book-shelf. 

Besides  having  the  pastoral  care  of  a  large  city  church,  and 
taking  a  hand  in  every  good  work,  Mr.  Hale  has  found  time 
to  compose  a  large  number  of  works,  among  which  are : 
“The  Rosary,”  1848;  “Margaret  Percival  in  America”  and 
“Sketches  of  Christian  History,”  1850;  “Letters  on  Irish 
Emigration,”  1852;  “Kansas  and  Nebraska,”  1854;  “The 
Man  without  a  Country,”  1865  ;  “  Sybaris  and  Other  Homes,” 
1867;  “If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps,”  1869;  “The  Ingham  Papers,” 
1869  ;  “  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten,”  1870 ;  “  How  to  Do  It,”  1871 ; 
“  His  Level  Best  and  Other  Stories”  and  “  Ups  and  Downs,” 
1873;  “  Our  New  Crusade,”  1875  ;  “Philip  Nolan’s  Friends” 
and  “  G.  T.  T. ;  or  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  aPullman,” 
1877;  “What  Career,”  1878;  “Stories  of  War  told  by 
Soldiers,”  1879;  “  Stories  of  the  Sea,”  1880;  “  Seven  Spanish 
Cities”  and  “Christmas  in  a  Palace,”  1884;  “Christmas  at 
Narragansett,”  1885 ;  “  Franklin  in  France,”  1887. 
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Hale,  Lucretia  P.  Humorous  writer  for  young  people,  and 
author  of  “Tlie  Peterkin  Papers  ” ;  born,  Massachusetts,  1820. 

Hale,  Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  [Buell].  Poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  and  for  many  years  editor  of  The  Lady's  Book,  in 
Philadelphia;  born  in  Newport,  N.  H.,  1790;  died,  1879. 

Halidon  Hill.  A  dramatic  sketch  in  three  acts,  by  Walter 
Scott;  published,  1822. 

Hall,  James.  Author  of  “History  of  the  Indian  Tribes”; 
born,  Pennsylvania,  1793;  died,  1868. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Loisa  Jane  [Park].  Author  of  “  Miriam,”  a 
dramatic  poem ;  “  Joanna  of  Naples,  a  tale  ” ;  and  “  The  Life 
of  Elizabeth  Carter”  ;  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  1802. 

Hallam,  Henry.  English  historical  and  critical  writer; 
born,  1777;  died,  1859.  His  chief  works  are  :  “  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,”  1818;  “  The  Con¬ 
stitutional  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  Henry 
VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  II.,’'  1827 ;  “Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seven¬ 
teenth  Centuries,”  1837-39. 

Halleck,  Fitz-Greene.  Poet;  born  in  Guilford,  Conn., 
1790;  died,  1867.  Descended  on  his  mother’s  side  from  John 
Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians.  He  was  educated  for  busi¬ 
ness,  and  was  a  clerk  for  John  Jacob  Astor,  in  New  York,  for 
several  years,  who  left  him  a  small  legacy,  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  increased  by  his  son,  Wm.  B.  Astor.  About  1818, 
Halleck  formed  a  sort  of  literary  partnership  with  Joseph 
Rodman  Drake,  and  together  they  produced  a  series  of  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  known  as  the 
“Croaker  Papers,”  many  of  which,  according  to  F.  S.  Coz- 
zens,  were  written  on  this  wise :  Halleck  or  Drake  would 
furnish  a  draft  of  a  poem,  which  the  other  would  criticise 
and  prune.  In  1820,  Halleck  published  “  Fanny,”  his  longest 
poem,  a  satire  on  the  fashions  and  political  follies  of  the 
times.  “Marco  Bozzaris,”  a  martial  lyric,  was  published  in 
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1822-23 ;  and  the  same  year  appeared  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Burns,  of  which  Mr.  Bryant  remarked:  “I  am 
not  sure  that  the  verses  are  not  the  finest  in  which  one  poet 
ever  celebrated  another.”  “  Alnarick  Castle,”  “Connect¬ 
icut”  and  “  Red  Jacket”  are  among  his  best  writings. 

Halpine,  Charles  Graham  (“  Miles  O’Reilly”).  Author  of 
poems  and  the  “Miles  O'Reilly  Papers”;  born  in  Ireland, 
1829;  died,  1808. 

Hamerton,  Philip  Gilbert.  Author  of  “  Thoughts  on  Art,” 
“  A  Painter’s  Camp,”  “  The  Unknown  River,”  “  The  Intellec¬ 
tual  Life,”  etc. ;  born,  1834. 

Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark.  A  tragedy,  by  William 
Shakespeare.  It  was  written  some  time  between  1598  and 
1002,  and  White  inclines  to  fix  the  date  at  1000.  It  is  founded 
on  “  The  Historie  of  Hamblet,”  an  old  tale,  and  the  period  of 
the  action  of  the  play  is  of  a  remote  and  undefined  antiquity. 
But,  as  far  as  concerns  the  effect  which  Shakespeare  intended 
to  produce,  the  action  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  at  any 
time  previous  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  In  connection  with 
tills  play  there  has  always  been  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
scholars  about  Hamlet’s  madness;  on  this  question,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  a  high  authority  is  of  interest:  — 


Bear  Sir,  —  The  subject  to  which  you  refer  is,  as  you  well  know,  one 
of  endless  controversy  among  the  learned  heads,  and  I  dare  say  they  will 
“  war”  over  it  “  till  time  fades  into  eternity.”  I  think  I  am  asked  the  same 
question  nearly  three  hundred  and  sixty. five  times  a  year,  and  I  usually  find 
it  safest  to  side  with  both  parties  in  dispute.  Yet,  I  will  confess  that  I  do 
not  consider  Hamlet  mad  — except  in  “craft.”  My  opinion  may  fie  of  little 
value,  but ’t  is  the  result  of  many  weary  walks  with  him  for  hours  together 
here  in  the  lobby. 


Yours  truly, 


Edwin  Booth. 


Hammond,  Mrs.  Henrietta  [Hardy]  (“Henri  Dange  ”) 
Author  of  the  novels,  “The  Georgians,”  and  “A  Fair  Phi¬ 
losopher”;  born,  Virginia,  1854;  died,  1883. 
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Hanaford,  Mrs.  Phebe  Ann  [Coffin.]  Female  Universalist 
preacher;  born  in  Nantucket,  1829.  Author  of  Lives  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  George  Peabody. 

Handsome  Hernani.  Burlesque,  1879,  by  H.  J.  Byron. 

Hard  Times.  A  tale  by  Charles  Dickens,  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Household  Words,  1854.  In  the  same  year  it  was 
brought  out  as  a  volume,  and  inscribed  to  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Its  satire  is  directed  against  those  who  pervert  the  noblest 
aspects  of  political  economy,  and  debase  the  science  into  a 
mere  trick  of  figures.  The  principal  characters  in  the  story 
are:  Bitzer,  a  pupil  in  Gradgrind’s  model  school;  Stephen 
Blackpool,  a  simple  weaver;  his  wife;  Josiah  Bounderby,  a 
wealthy  manufacturer;  Mr.  E.  W.  B.  Childers,  an  acrobat  in 
a  circus  troupe;  Emma  Gordon,  a  member  of  the  circus 
troupe;  Mr.  Thomas  Gradgrind,  a  retired  merchant;  his 
wife,  a  chronic  invalid;  his  sons  and  daughters;  James 
Harthouse,  Gradgrind’s  friend;  Cecelia  Jupe,  daughter  of  a 
clown;  Signor  Jupe,  the  clown;  Master  Kidderminster,  an¬ 
other  clown ;  Mr.  M’Choakumchild,  teacher  of  the  Gradgrind 
model  school ;  Merrylegs,  a  trained  dog ;  Mrs.  Pegler,  mother 
of  Bounderby;  Rachael,  a  factory  hand ;  Lady  Scadgers,  an 
immensely  fat  old  woman;  Slackbridge,  a  trades-union  agi¬ 
tator;  Mr.  Sleary,  the  circus  proprietor;  Josephine,  his 
daughter;  Mrs.  Sparsit,  Bounclerby’s  housekeeper. 

Hardy,  Arthur  Sherburne.  Author  of  “But  Yet  a 
Woman,”  which  was  published,  1883,  and  the  “  Wind  of  Des¬ 
tiny  ” ;  born  in  Massachusetts,  1847. 

Hardy,  Thomas.  English  novelist;  born,  1840.  “Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd,”  “  The  Return  of  the  Native,”  “  A 
Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,”  and  “  Two  on  a  Tower,”  are  his  books 
best  known  in  this  country. 

Hare,  Augustus  J.  C.  Author  of  “  Walks  in  London,” 
“Walks  in  Rome,”  “  Days  near  Home,”  “  Memorials  of  a 
Quiet  Life,”  etc. ;  born,  1834. 
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Harney,  Will  Wallace.  Journalist  and  poet ;  born,  Iowa, 
1831. 

Harold.  A  dramatic  poem  by  Alfred  Tennyson ;  published, 
1876. 

Harper  &  Brothers.  The  style  of  one  of  the  largest  pub¬ 
lishing  firms  in  New  York,  which  originally  consisted  of 
James  Harper  and  his  brothers,  and  was  formed  about  1825. 
The  names  of  the  other  three  partners  were  John,  known  as 
“the  Colonel”;  Joseph  Wesley,  usually  called  Wesley;  and 
Fletcher.  All  were  men  of  remarkable  integrity,  sagacity, 
energy,  and  industry,  and  agreed  to  work  each  in  his  own  way 
for  the  common  good.  They  began  business  before  the  days 
of  steam  presses,  and  the  first  books  bearing  their  imprint 
were  printed  by  hand.  When  they  had  carried  on  business 
about  ten  years,  the  Booksellers'  Advertiser  made  an  estimate 
of  their  publications,  and  stated  that  the  number  of  works 
printed  and  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  was  234,  com¬ 
prising  413  volumes,  a  single  set  of  which  cost,  at  trade  price, 
$252.38 ;  and  the  stereotype  plates  alone,  exclusive  of  copy¬ 
right,  paper,  printing,  and  binding,  could  not  have  cost  less 
than  $75,000. 

Twenty  years  later,  the  number  of  publications  issued  by 
the  house  was  over  2,000,  all  of  which  were  destroyed  by  fire; 
and  in  1884,  the  list  of  their  published  works  was  over  5,000. 

Besides  books,  the  firm  also  publish  a  monthly  magazine, 
and  two  well-known  weeklies. 

Many  personal  anecdotes  are  current  about  the  brothers 
that  are  well  worth  telling.  James,  the  senior  of  the  firm, 
was  the  first  to  quit  the  paternal  home  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  and 
he  worked  for  years  as  a  pressman  in  a  New  York  printing 
office,  with  the  late  Thurlow  Weed  and  Tom  Kennedy.  Like 
President  Lincoln,  he  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  apt 
humorous  stories,  and  was  always  ready  to  tell  them.  He 
had  a  happy  way  of  dealing  with  angular  and  troublesome 
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people,  and  it  usually  fell  to  his  lot  to  confer  with  strangers 
who  visited  the  establishment.  One  day  there  appeared  in 
the  office  one  of  the  class  of  idle,  curious  people,  who  have 
little  else  to  do  but  seek  out  busy  men  and  ply  them  with  per¬ 
sonal  questions.  Mr.  Harper  answered  his  numerous  inquiries 
about  the  business  very  patiently  and  politely,  until  it  seemed 
as  though  the  inquisitive  stranger  had  learned  as  much  about 
the  affairs  of  the  house  as  he  had  any  right  to  know ;  but  he 
kept  on  asking:  “You  say,  Mr.  Harper,  that  your  brother 
John  sees  to  the  accounts,  Wesley  superintends  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  Fletcher  keeps  the  business  moving;  but  you 
have  n’t  told  me  what  you  do?  ”  “  0,  they  leave  me  an  enor¬ 

mous  amount  of  work,”  replied  the  imperturbable  publisher; 
“I  have  to  do  more  than  all  of  them  put  together.”  “In¬ 
deed!”  said  the  irrepressible  questioner,  “and  may  I  ask 
what  your  duties  consist  of?”  “Why,  my  dear  sir,”  said 
Harper,  turning  a  searching  glance  upon  him,  “  between  you 
and  me,  they  leave  me  to  entertain  the  bores.” 

Years  ago,  and  probably  at  the  present  time,  a  city  ordi¬ 
nance  forbade  New  York  hackmen  from  going  on  board 
boats  at  the  wharves  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  passengers. 
But  while  Mr.  Harper  was  mayor  of  the  city,  in  1844,  he  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  by-law  was  often  disregarded,  and  resolved  to 
teach  the  offenders  a  wholesome  lesson.  One  morning  he 
arrived  by  the  Albany  boat,  and  as  soon  as  it  touched  the  pier 
the  hack  drivers  crowded  on  deck  shouting  and  thrusting  their 
cards  into  the  very  faces  of  the  passengers.  Mr.  Harper  took 
every  card  offered  him,  and  the  delighted  drivers  thought  he 
must  be  engaging  carriages  for  a  large  party ;  but  to  their 
surprise  he  got  into  the  last  vehicle,  ordered  it  driven  to  the 
City  Hall,  and  left  the  rest  to  wait  or  go  as  they  saw  fit ;  but 
he  did  not  forget  them.  Giving  the  cards  to  a  clerk,  he  im¬ 
posed  a  line  on  each  of  the  lawless  hackmen,  and  ordered  their 
licenses  revoked. 
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Colonel  Harper,  who  had  charge  of  the  finances  of  the 
house,  was  noted  for  his  quick  and  usually  correct  decision  of 
all  questions  that  came  before  him  for  adjustment.  He  was 
a  great  lover  of  fast  horses,  and  enjoyed  having  a  “  spurt” 
with  Bonner  or  Vanderbilt.  He,  like  his  brothers,  was  a  very 
strict  Sabbath  keeper,  and  it  is  told  of  him,  that  when  he  was 
a  journeyman  printer  in  the  employ  of  Jonathan  Seymour, 
the  foreman  informed  him  one  Saturday  afternoon  that  lie 
was  expected  to  “set”  the  next  day  on  a  catalogue  of  an 
auction  sale  that  must  be  finished  at  once.  “  That  will  I  not 
do,”  was  his  firm  reply,  “  I  will  forfeit  my  place,  rather  than 
work  ou  Sunday.”  He  remained  at  the  case  all  that  evening, 
Imt  laid  down  his  stick  when  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and 
went  home,  in  spite  of  a  threat  of  discharge.  On  returning 
Monday  morning,  however,  he  was  waited  on  by  the  proprie¬ 
tor,  who  commended  him  for  his  pluck,  and  made  him  fore¬ 
man  of  the  office. 

Another  anecdote  illustrates  the  colonel’s  strict  views  on 
the  Sunday  question.  One  Saturday,  when  he  had  reached 
the  autumn  of  life,  he  was  enjoying  an  after-dinner  cigar 
with  his  sons,  then  young  members  of  the  publishing  house. 
“  Are  you  going  to  church,  to-morrow,  boys?  ”  he  asked  sud¬ 
denly.  “Well,”  answered  the  elder,  “I  think  I  shall  go  in 
the  morning,  and  take  a  ‘  constitutional  ’  in  the  Park  in  the 
afternoon.”  “Tut,  tut!’  said  the  old  gentleman;  “when  I 
was  of  your  age,  I  used  to  work  fourteen  hours  every  week¬ 
day  ;  but  on  Sunday,  I  went  to  Sunday  school  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  to  church  at  half-past  ten.  Then,  after 
an  early  dinner,  I  attended  another  Sunday  school,  and  heard 
another  sermon,  and  usually  went  to  a  prayer-meeting  in  the 
evening.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  young  gentlemen?” 
“  Well,  father,”  retorted  the  younger,  “  I  dare  think  we  shall 
be  saying  the  same  thing  to  our  children,  some  day.”  “You 
impudent  young  heathen !  ”  exclaimed  the  old  man  brusquely, 
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“  Do  you  mean  to  hint  that  I  was  n’t  telling  you  the 
truth?” 

Joseph  Wesley  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a  re- 
lined,  cpiiet  man,  with  a  taste  for  literary  life.  When  he  was 
a  mere  child,  the  story  goes  that  a  presiding  elder  said  to  his 
mother,  “  Sister  Harper,  why  don’t  you  give  one  of  your 
boys  to  the  Lord,  to  be  a  preacher?  ”  “  That  is  just  what  I 
expect  to  do,”  answered  the  good  matron,  “  and  I  have 
chosen  Wesley  for  that  service.”  “And  why  do  you  select 
him?”  persisted  the  divine.  “Oh,  well,”  said  the  mother, 
“  Wesley  is  delicate  and  feeble,  and  I  think  lie ’s  rather  lazy.” 
Then,  perceiving  that  the  elder  was  not  much  pleased  with 
her  reason,  she  hastened  to  add,  “Audi  thought  if  I  gave 
him  to  the  Lord,  he  would  make  the  lad  over,  and  he  would 
be  all  right.” 

Wesley  was  extremely  conscientious,  when  a  young  man, 
and  relates  that  lie  once  visited  a  theatre,  and  that  once  was 
enough.  “  Some  of  the  boys  persuaded  me  to  go  with  them, 
one  evening,”  he  said;  “the  performance  had  begun  when 
we  took  seats,  and  my  companions  sat  joking  and  having  a 
jolly  time,  but  I  could  not  enter  into  their  fun.  A  dreadful 
feeling  came  over  me.  It  seemed  as  though  all  the  prayers 
of  my  mother,  all  the  instructions  of  my  father  rushed  across 
my  mind  at  once.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  on  the  very  brink  of 
perdition,  and  that  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  escape  alive.  At 
length  I  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  remembering  that  the 
hour  of  family  prayer  was  approaching,  I  seized  my  hat,  and 
fled  from  the  house.” 

Fletcher  Harper,  the  youngest  brother  in  the  firm,  was  a 
man  of  great  administrative  ability,  as  the  following  stories 
will  show :  — 

When  John  C.  Spencer  was  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany, 
in  1839,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  select  books  for  a  school  district 
library.  This  fact  suggested  to  Fletcher  Harper  an  opportu- 
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nity  for  the  firm  to  do  a  good  business  by  contracting  to 
supply  the  books.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Albany, 
armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Weed,  then  editor 
of  the  Albany  Journal ,  put  up  at  the  Eagle  Tavern,  and 
then  presented  his  letter.  Mr.  Weed  received  him  kindly, 
and  promised  to  assist  in  bringing  about  an  interview  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  secretary.  “  By  the  way,”  said  Weed, 
suddenly,  “  he ’s  coming  to  my  house,  to-night,  to  meet  sev¬ 
eral  distinguished  persons.” 

“  That’s  the  very  time  for  me  to  meet  him,”  said  the  boy 
in  a  businesslike  tone. 

“  Now,  don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry,”  answered  the  editor,  with 
a  shake  of  the  head.  “  I  don’t  think  that  plan  would  work 
at  all.  Let  me  arrange  it  for  you.” 

So  they  parted,  and  during  the  evening,  while  entertaining 
his  guests,  Mr.  Weed  casually  remarked  to  a  friend,  within 
hearing  of  Mr.  Spencer,  that  he  had  enjoyed  that  afternoon  a 
pleasant  interview  with  a  young  man  from  New  York;  a 
hard-working,  intelligent,  straightforward  printer,  who  was 
the  youngest  brother  of  his  old  friend,  James  Harper.  This 
had  the  desired  effect;  and  presently  Mr.  Spencer  asked 
further  about  the  young  man,  and  why  Mr.  Weed  had  not 
invited  him  to  be  present.  Mr.  Weed  explained,  and  added 
that  the  young  man  was  in  Albany  expressly  to  meet  him  on 
business. 

“  Then  why  not  have  him  here,  to-night?  ”  asked  Spencer. 

“  Because,”  said  Weed,  “he  is  not  the  kind  of  a  man  to 
take  advantage  of  a  social  occasion  to  introduce  his  busi¬ 
ness.” 

This  pleased  the  secretary,  and  an  arrangement  was  made 
for  Weed  to  introduce  young  Harper  to  him  early  the  next 
morning.  “  I’ll  bring  him  up,  to-morrow,”  Weed  said;  “  but 
mind,  he’s  very  proud  and  sensitive.” 

The  interview  took  place  as  arranged,  and  it  was  an  easy 
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task  for  the  young  representative  of  the  great  publishing 
house  to  negotiate  with  his  customer,  after  the  way  had  been 
adroitly  paved,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Harpers  got  the 
order  for  making  and  supplying  what  came  to  be  very  widely 
known  as  Harper’s  “  School  District  Libraries.” 

On  another  occasion,  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  late 
Civil  War,  Mr.  Fletcher  Harper  had  a  chance  to  exercise  his 
utmost  diplomatic  skill.  Some  comments  on  McClellan’s 
investment  of  Yorktown  were  published  in  Harper's  Weekly 
that  caused  Secretary  Stanton  to  issue  an  order  suspending 
it,  and  a  telegram  to  the  firm,  stating  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  (a  capital 
crime),  and  requesting  that  a  member  of  the  firm  proceed  to 
Washington  without  delay,  —  whether  to  suffer  the  death 
penalty,  it  did  not  say.  This  mission  devolved  on  Fletcher ; 
and,  though  he  found  the  secretary  very  angry  and  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  accept  an  explanation,  yet  before  the  interview 
closed,  he  succeeded  in  convincing  Stanton,  not  only  that  the 
Weekly  had  not  offended,  as  was  charged,  but  that  it  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  Union. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler.  Author  of  the  sayings  of  “Uncle 
Remus  ” ;  born  in  Georgia,  1848. 

Harris,  Mrs.  Miriam  [Coles].  Author  of  “  Rutlege ’> 
“Richard  Yanderniarck,”  ami  other  novels;  born,  Long 
Island,  1834. 

Harrison,  James  Albert.  Author  of  “  Greek  Vignettes,’’ 
“Spain  in  Profile,”  “The  Rhine,”  “French  Syntax,”  etc.; 
born,  Mississippi,  1848. 

Harte,  Francis  Bret.  Humorous  writer;  born  in  New 
York,  1837.  His  success  as  a  literary  man  lies  in  the  ability 
with  which  he  depicts  lile  in  the  mining  regions  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  his  best  writing  was  done  while  he  was  a  resident 
in  that  region.  Having  made  a  reputation  by  his  sketches, 
he  came  East  about  thirteen  years  ago,  and  for  a  brief  period 
17 
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was  a  literary  lion  in  Boston  and  New  York,  where  rival  pub¬ 
lishers  paid  fabulous  prices  for  the  products  of  his  pen.  It 
was  rumored  that  he  was  under  contract  to  furnish  twelve 
articles  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  ten  thousand  dollars;  and  that  his 
income  from  two  years’  literary  labor  was  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  One  of  the  New  York  dailies  paid  him  six  hundred 
dollars  for  a  short  story.  Considering  that  he  was  “  a  slow 
producer  upon  unruled  note  paper,  and  seldom  left  a  page 
without  some  erasure  upon  it ;  that  his  best  sentences  were 
laboriously  chiseled,  and  there  was  much  waste  of  stationery 
in  the  process,”  Bret  Harte  was  scarcely  warranted  in  feeling 
that  he  was  unappreciated  in  New  England.  But  he  soon 
went  to  England,  and  since  then  has  resided  abroad. 

Harte’s  chief  works  are:  “Gabriel  Conroy,”  “Two  Men  of 
Sandy  Bar,”  “  East  and  West  Poems,”  “Echoes  of  the  Poot 
Hills.”  His  most  popular  short  stories  are :  “  The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp,”  “Drift  from  Two  Shores,”  “Tales  of  the 
Argonauts,”  “Thankful  Blossom,”  “The  Stoi'y  of  a  Mine,” 
“Flip  and  Found  at  Blazing  Star,”  “  Twins  of  Table  Moun¬ 
tain,”  “Mrs.  Skagg’s  Husbands.” 

Hart-leap  Well.  A  poem,  by  William  Wordsworth, 
founded  on  a  legend  of  a  spring  of  water  about  live  miles 
from  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire;  published,  1800. 

Hassard,  John  R.  G.  Author  of  Lives  of  Archbishop 
Hughes  and  Pope  Pius  IX.,  “A  Pickwickian  Pilgrimage,” 
and  “  Bayard  Taylor  ”  in  “  American  Men  of  Letters  ”  series. 
He  was  one  of  the  assistant  editors  of  “Appleton’s  Cyclo¬ 
pedia”  ;  born  iu  New  York,  1836. 

Haunted  Man,  The,  and  the  Ghost’s  Bargain.  A  fancy 
for  Christmas  time,  by  Charles  Dickens ;  published,  1848.  It 
was  founded  on  a  legend  attached  to  an  old  portrait :  “  Lord, 
keep  my  memory  green  ” ;  but,  in  appropriating  it,  the  author 
construes  “memory”  to  mean  the  capacity  or  power  of 
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treasuring  up  knowledge  for  future  use.  The  chief  characters 
are:  Echnund  Denham,  a  student;  Mr.  Redlaw,  a  chemist; 
Philip  Swidger;  his  wife  and  two  sons;  Mr.  Adolphus  Tet- 
terby,  a  newsman ;  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  an  infant 
daughter. 

Haunted  Tower.  Musical  drama,  1793,  by  Cobb. 

Haven,  Mrs.  Alice  [Bradley]  [Neal].  A  writer  best 
known  by  her  sketches  contributed  to  Neal's  Saturday  Gazette, 
published  in  Philadelphia  by  her  first  husband,  Joseph  C.  Neal. 
They  appeared  in  book  form,  1855,  and  were  considered  not 
inferior  to  the  “  Widow  Bedott  Papers,”  contributed  to  the 
same  journal  by  Miss  Berry.  Her  novi  deplume  was  “  Cousin 
Alice,”  and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  book 
were  sold.  “No  Such  Word  as  Fail,”  “ Patient  Waiting  No 
Loss,”  are  well-known  products  of  her  pen.  Born,  New 
York,  1828 ;  died,  1803. 

Haweis,  Hugh  Reginald.  Author  of  “Thoughts  for  the 
Times,”  “Speech  in  Season,”  “  Current  Coin,”  “Poet  in  the 
Pulpit,”  “  My  Musical  Life,”  etc. ;  born,  1838. 

Hawks,  Francis  Lister.  A  divine  and  a  miscellaneous  writer ; 
born  in  North  Carolina,  1798;  died,  1866.  He  was  for  some 
years  principal  of  a  school  at  Flushing,  L  I.,  known  as  St. 
Thomas  Hall ;  and  in  Frothingliam’s  “  Life  of  George  Ripley,” 
the  original  conception  of  “  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  ”  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Hawks,  but  it  was  really  an  original  idea  of  Charles 
A.  Dana.  Hawks  wrote  “The  Romance  of  Biography,” 
“Cyclopaedia  of  Biography”  and  “Egypt  and  its  Moun¬ 
tains.” 

Hawthorne.  Contributed  to  “  English  Men  of  Letters,”  by 
Henry  James,  Jr.  A  careful,  conscientious  criticism,  but  not 
a  formal  biography,  which  has  been  highly  praised.  Published, 
1880. 

Hawthorne,  Julian.  Son  of  the  great  romancer;  born  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  1846.  He  is  said  to  be  the  original  of  “  Laurie” 
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inL.  M.  Alcott’s  “Little  Women,”  which  is  not  improbable, 
since  she  must  have  known  him  when  a  boy  in  Concord.  He 
was  educated  for  a  civil  engineer,  but  had  such  an  inclination 
toward  literary  work  that  he  at  length  abandoned  himself  to 
it.  The  profession  of  authorship  has  not  proved  sufficiently 
remunerative,  however,  and  Hawthorne  has  resorted  to  divers 
makeshifts  in  order  to  support  his  family,  the  latest  and  most 
sensational  being  his  questionable  conduct  while  ostensibly 
acting  the  part  of  an  interviewer  for  the  New  York  World. 
His  most  important  publications  are:  “  Bressant,”  “Garth,” 
“  Dust,”  “  Idolatry,”  “  Fortune’s  Fool,”  “  Beatrix  Randolph,” 
“  Saxon  Studies,”  and  “Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife : 
A  Biography.” 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  A  distinguished  author;  born  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  1804;  died,  while  on  a  journey,  in  Plymouth, 
N.  H.,  1864.  When  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  removed  with  his 
widowed  mother  to  Raymond,  Me. ,  where  he  spent  his  nonage 
and  acquired  his  school  education,  Joseph  Worcester,  author 
of  the  dictionary,  being  one  of  his  teachers.  He  subsequently 
resided,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time,  in  Salem, 
Boston,  Concord,  and  Lenox,  Mass. 

As  a  boy,  Hawthorne,  though  not  a  precocious  student,  was 
fond  of  good  reading,  and  took  special  delight  in  the  Waverley 
novels,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Thompson,  and  in  “  The 
Faerie  Queene,”  which  was  the  first  book  he  ever  bought  with 
his  own  money.  He  had  a  gift  for  inventing  and  reciting 
tales ;  and  when  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  he  began  to  write 
them  in  a  more  extended  form.  But  his  early  attempts  at 
writing  for  the  press  met  with  so  little  recognition  and  suc¬ 
cess,  that,  when  he  was  nearly  thirty  he  was  strongly  tempted 
to  lay  aside  his  pen,  and  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

At  this  turning-point  in  Hawthorne’s  career  his  most  ser¬ 
viceable  friends  wore  Samuel  G.  Goodrich  (“Peter  Parley”) 
and  Horatio  Bridge,  his  college  classmate.  The  former  pul)- 
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lislied,  at  that  time,  an  annual,  called  The  Token,  to  which  the 
unknown  Hawthorne  had  contributed  a  series  of  anonymous 
articles  under  the  general  title  of  “Provincial  Tales”;  and 
discerning  the  superior  merit  of  these  fugitive  sketches,  Mr. 
Goodrich  urged  the  author  to  collect  them  into  a  book,  for 
which,  with  much  difficulty,  he  found  a  publisher.  The  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Company  consented  to  print  a  small  edition  of  the 
work,  if  they  could  be  guaranteed  the  sum  of  $250  incase  the 
venture  did  not  pay  expenses.  This  obligation  was  assumed 
by  Mr.  Bridge  without  Hawthorne’s  knowledge,  and  in  1837 
appeared  the  “  Twice  Told  Tales”  ;  but  the  book  was  deemed 
a  failure  for  more  than  a  year,  when,  as  Mr.  Goodrich  says, 
“  a  breeze  seemed  to  rise  and  All  its  sails,  and  by  it  the 
author  was  carried  on  to  fame  and  fortune.”  Longfellow  be¬ 
stowed  high  praise  on  the  book,  in  a  notice  printed  in  the 
North  American  Review  ;  Bancroft  discovered  its  merits,  and 
on  becoming  collector  of  customs  in  Boston,  1838,  secured 
Hawthorne  a  position  under  himself. 

In  1842,  Hawthorne  was  married  to  Miss  Sophia  Peabody,  by 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  went  to  reside  at  the  historic 
Old  Manse  in  Concord,  Mass.,  after  which  he  named  the 
volume  in  which  he  describes  this  home  of  many  generations 
of  New  England  ministers,  and  which  appeared  in  184G. 
Under  President  Polk’s  administration  Hawthorne  was  ap¬ 
pointed  collector  of  customs  at  Salem,  and  went  thither  to 
reside,  but  was  retired  at  the  end  of  three  years.  During 
this  period,  however,  he  wrote  “  The  Scarlet  Letter,”  which 
was  to  make  him  famous,  and  which  Mr.  James  T.  Fields, 
the  publisher,  witli  great  difficulty  persuaded  him  to  let  him 
examine.  It  was  published  in  1850.  This  was  followed  by 
“The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,”  1851;  “The  Blitliedale 
Romance,”  1852;  “The  Marble  Faun,”  1860;  and  “  Our  Old 
Home,”  1863. 

A  full  list  of  Hawthorne’s  works,  with  titles  and  dates  of 
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publication:  “  Fanshawe,”  published  anonymously,  1828; 
“Twice  Told  Tales,”  1837  and  1842;  “Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,”  184G;  “The  Scarlet  Letter”  and  “Grandfather’s 
Chair,”  1850;  “The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables”  and  “The 
Snow  Image,  and  Other  Twice  Told  Tales,”  1851 ;  “  Blithedale 
Romance,”  1852;  “Tanglewood  Tales,”  1853;  “The  Marble 
Fann;  or,  The  Romance  of  Monte  Beni,”  1860;  “  Our  Old 
Home,”  1863;  “The  Dolliver  Romance”  (posthumous),  1864; 
“  Passages  from  the  American  Note-Books  ”  (covering  a  period 
from  June,  1835,  to  June,  1853),  1868;  “Passages  from  the 
English  Note-Books  ”  (covering  a  period  from  August,  1853, 
to  January,  1858),  1870;  “Passages  from  the  French  and 
Italian  Note-Books”  (covering  a  period  from  January,  1858, 
to  August,  1862),  1871;  “  Septimius  Felton  (posthumous), 
1871;  “Biographical  Sketches,”  collected  and  republished, 
1876. 

Soon  after  leaving  college,  in  1825,  Hawthorne  wrote  some 
short  stories,  which,  under  the  title,  “Seven  Tales  of  my 
Native  Land,”  he  tried  to  get  published.  Having  offered  the 
manuscript  to  seventeen  different  booksellers,  however,  only 
one  of  whom  consented  even  to  read  it,  and  then  kept  it 
until  the  author  was  tired  of  waiting,  Hawthorne  recalled 
it,  and  deliberately  threw  it  into  the  lire,  and  it  passed  into 
oblivion. 

Besides  his  strictly  literary  works,  Hawthorne  did  consid¬ 
erable  editorial  and  other  journalistic  writing,  and  when  his 
friend  and  classmate  was  nominated  for  the  presidency, 
Hawthorne  prepared  a  life  of  the  candidate  for  a  campaign 
document.  Shortly  after  this  appeared,  Hawthorne  met,  at  an 
evening  party,  a  Liverpool  merchant,  who  professed  great 
admiration  for  him,  said  he  was  charmed  with  his  books, 
which  were  all  the  rage  in  England,  and  begged  Hawthorne 
to  tell  him  the  title  of  his  latest  romance,  that  he  might  pur¬ 
chase  it.  With  a  twinkle  of  the  eye,  quite  in  contrast  with 
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his  usual  diffidence,  Hawthorne  replied  that  he  believed  his 
latest  romance  was  “  The  Life  of  Franklin  Pierce.” 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Hawthorne,  who  then  spelled  his 
family  name  without  a  w ,  had  a  short  experience  in  amateur 
journalism.  Aug.  21,  1820,  appeared  the  first  number  of  his 
Spectator ,  printed  with  a  pen.  Among  the  advertisements 
was  this :  — 

“  Nathaniel  Ilathorne  proposes  to  publish,  by  subscription,  .a  New 
Edition  or  the  Miseries  of  Authors,  to  which  will  be  added  a  Sequel, 
containing  Facts  and  Remarks  drawn  from  his  own  experience.” 

Another  advertisement  read  :  — 

“  Wanted,  by  the  publisher,  a  large  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  to  whom,  besides  the  paper,  a  liberal  compensation  will  be  given.’ * 

The  following  editorial  excerpts  will  afford  a  taste  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  literary  quality  at  that  time  :  — 

“ON  SOLITUDE. 

“  Man  is  naturally  a  sociable  being,  not  formed  for  himself  alone,  but 
destined  to  bear  a  part  in  the  great  scheme  of  Nature.  All  his  pleasures  are 
heightened,  and  all  his  griefs  are  lessened  by  participation.  It  is  only  in 
society  that  the  full  energy  of  his  mind  is  aroused,  and  all  his  powers  drawn 
forth.  Apart  from  the  world  there  are  no  incitements  to  the  pursuits  of 
excellence,  there  are  no  rivals  to  contend  with,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
improvement.  Perhaps  life  may  pass  more  tranquilly,  estranged  from  the 
pursuits  and  vexations  of  the  multitude,  but  all  the  hurry  and  whirl  of 
passion  is  preferable  to  cold  calmness  and  indifference.” 

“  The  reputation  for  courage  of  many  men  is  perhaps  obtained  by  acci¬ 
dent.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  school-boy,  being  somewhat  disconcerted 
by  the  horrors  of  a  battle  of  snow-balls,  I  blundered  into  the  enemy’s 
ranks.  No  sooner  did  I  discover  ray  mistake  than  I  rectified  it  with  the 
greatest  possible  speed;  and,  on  my  return  to  my  own  party,  was  greeted 
with  ill-deserved  praises  for  daring  to  venture  into  the  very  middle  of  the 
dreaded  foe.” 

“  Every  reader  of  taste  must  admire  the  elegant  address  to  the  sun  with 
which  our  pages  are  this  day  graced.  The  lofty  sublimity,  the  refined 
tenderness,  which  breathe  throughout  every  line  of  this  production  are 
unequalled  in  modern  writings.” 
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“ADDRESS  TO  THE  SUN. 

“  Harbinger  of  day, 

When  the  moon  her  course  has  run, 

When  all  the  darkness  fleets  away, 

Then  we  see  thee,  glorious  sun ! 

“  Maria  Louisa  Hathornb.” 

Miscellaneous  items :  — 

“  William  Dingley,  Esq.,  of  Raymond,  has  raised  upwards  of  ten  dob 
lars’  worth  of  water  and  musk  melons  upon  one  piece  of  ground.  It  would 
be  well  to  lay  this  statement  before  the  Agricultural  Society.” 

“  A  lady  killed  a  striped  snake  while  swallowing  a  toad.  We  have  it 
from  herself.  This  is  true  courage.” 

“Deaths.  We  are  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  informing  our 
readers  that  no  deaths  of  importance  have  taken  place,  except  that  of  the 
publisher  of  this  paper,  who  died  of  starvation,  owing  to  the  slenderness  of 
his  patronage.” 

It  was  Hawthorne’s  habit  to  jot  down  in  his  note-books 
thoughts  that  came  to  him,  which  would  suggest  lit  themes 
for  sketches  or  romances.  An  entry,  made  in  1837,  shows 
that  he  had  anticipated  the  plot  of  “  Doctor  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,”  for  he  wrote  :  — ■ 

“  A  man  living  a  wicked  life  in  one  place,  and  simultaneously  a  virtuous 
and  religious  one  in  another.” 

Other  entries  in  near  proximity  to  this  give  a  suggestive 
clew  to  the  workings  of  the  great  romancer’s  mind.  Here 
are  some  of  them :  — 

“A  company  of  persons  to  drink  a  certain  medicinal  preparation  which 
would  prove  a  poison,  or  the  contrary,  according  to  their  different  char¬ 
acters.” 

“  An  old  looking-glass.  Somebody  finds  out  the  secret  of  making  all  the 
images  that  have  been  reflected  in  it  pass  back  again  across  its  surface.” 

“A  woman  to  sympathize  with  all  emotions,  but  to  have  none  of  her 

own.” 

“  A  letter,  written  a  century  or  more  ago,  but  which  has  never  yet  been 
unsealed.” 
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“  A  dreadful  secret  to  be  communicated  to  several  people  of  various 
characters,  —  grave  or  gay,  —  and  they  all  to  become  insane,  according  to 
their  characters.  The  scene  might  be  the  Province  House.” 

“  A  person  to  be  in  the  possession  of  something  as  perfect  as  mortal  man 
has  a  right  to  demand;  he  tries  to  make  it  better,  and  ruins  it  entirely.” 

Was  this  idea  embodied  in  “  The  Birthmark,”  subsequently 
published  in  “  Mosses  from  an  old  Manse”  ? 

About  1841,  Hawthorne  joined  the  community  at  Brook 
Farm,  an  account  of  which  may  be  found  under  “  Blithe- 
dale  Romance,”  the  title  of  the  book  in  which  he  affords  the 
readers  glimpses  of  that  “  ideal”  life. 

After  Hawthorne  had  become  known  in  the  world  of  letters, 
he  dined  one  day  with  Longfellow,  and  brought  with  him  a 
friend  from  Salem,  who,  as  Mr.  Fields  tells  the  story,  re¬ 
marked  after  dinner  that  he  had  been  trying  to  persuade 
Hawthorne  to  write  a  story  based  upon  a  legend  of  Acadia, 
and  still  current  there ;  a  legend  of  a  girl  who,  in  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  Acadians,  was  separated  from  her  lover,  and 
passed  her  life  in  waiting  and  seeking  for  him,  and  at  last 
found  him  dying  in  a  hospital,  when  they  had  both  grown 
old.  But  the  sad  incident  did  not  lend  itself  easily  to  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  handling,  and  the  poet  said  to  him:  “If  you  have 
really  made  up  your  mind  not  to  use  it  for  a  story,  will  you 
give  it  to  me  for  a  poem?”  To  this  Hawthorne  readily 
assented,  and  the  legend  now  lives  in  the  beautiful  hexam¬ 
eters  of  “  Evangeline.” 

Among  the  early  and  later  estimates  of  Hawthorne’s  gen¬ 
ius  and  character,  and  they  are  numerous  and  able,  none  does 
him  greater  justice  than  one  to  be  found  in  “  Dreamthorpe,” 
a  book  as  seldom  remembered;  to-day,  as  the  grave  of  its 
English  author.  Here  it  is  :  — 

”...  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  personality  is  peculiar,  and  specially  peculiar  in 
a  new  country  like  America.  He  is  quiet,  fanciful,  quaint,  and  his  humor  is 
shaded  by  a  certain  meditativeness  of  spirit.  Although  a  Yankee,  he  par- 
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tabes  of  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Yankee.  His  thinking  and  his 
style  have  an  antique  air.  His  roots  strike  down  through  the  visible  mould 
of  the  present,  and  draw  sustenance  from  the  generations  under  ground. 
The  ghosts  that  haunt  the  chamber  of  his  mind  are  the  ghosts  of  dead  men 
and  women.  He  has  a  strong  smack  of  the  Puritan ;  he  wears  around  him, 
in  the  New  England  town,  something  of  the  darkness  and  myBtery  of  the 
aboriginal  forest.  He  is  a  shy,  silent,  sensitive,  much-ruminating  man,  with 
no  special  overflow  of  animal  spirits.  He  loves  solitude,  and  the  things 
which  age  has  made  reverent.  There  is  nothing  modern  about  him.  .  .  . 
He  writes  of  the  street  or  the  seashore,  his  eye  tabes  in  every  object,  how¬ 
ever  trifling,  and  on  these  he  hangs  comments,  melancholy  and  humorous. 
He  does  not  require  to  go  far  for  a  subject;  he  will  stare  on  the  puddle  in 
the  street  of  a  New  England  village,  and  immediately  it  becomes  a  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  with  empires  lying  on  its  muddy  shores.  ...  Of  all  Mr. 
Hawthorne’s  gifts,  his  gift  of  humor  —  which  would  light  up  the  skull  and 
cross-bones  of  a  village  churchyard,  which  would  be  silent  at  a  dinner-table 
—  is  to  me  the  most  delightful. 

“Then  this  writer  has  a  strangely  weird  power.  He  loves  ruins  like  the 
ivy,  he  skims  the  twilight  like  the  bat,  he  makes  himself  a  familiar  of  the 
phantoms  of  the  heart  and  brain.  He  believes  in  ghosts ;  perhaps  he  has 
seen  one  burst  on  him  from  the  impalpable  air.  He  is  fascinated  by  the 
jarred  brain  and  the  ruined  heart.  Other  men  collect  china,  books,  pictures, 
jewels;  this  writer  collects  singular  human  experiences,  ancient  wrongs  and 
agonies,  murders  done  on  unfrequented  roads,  crimes  that  seem  to  have  no 
motive,  and  all  the  dreary  mysteries  of  the  world  of  will.  .  .  .  And  then, 
Mr.  Hawthorne  has  a  skill  in  constructing  allegories  which  no  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  either  English  or  American,  possesses.  These  allegorical 
papers  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  for  their  ingenuity,  their  grace,  their 
poetical  feeling;  but  just  as,  gazing  on  the  surface  of  a  stream,  admiring 
the  ripp.es  and  eddies,  and  the  widening  rings  made  by  a  butterfly  falling 
into  it,  you  begin  to  be  conscious  that  there  is  something  at  the  bottom,  and 
gradually  a  dead  face  wavers  upwards  from  the  oozy  weeds,  so  through  Mr. 
Hawthorne’s  graceful  sentences,  if  read  attentively,  begins  to  flash  the 
hidden  meaning,  —  a  meaning,  perhaps,  the  writer  did  not  care  to  express 
formally  and  in  set  terms,  and  which  he  merely  suggests  and  leaves  the 
reader  to  make  out  for  himself.”  .  .  . 

In  the  early  summer  of  1864,  Hawthorne  died  at  a  hotel  in 
Plymouth,  N.  H  ,  where  he  halted  for  the  night,  while  taking 
a  journey  for  the  benefit  of  his  impaired  health,  with  his 
life-long  friend,  ex-President  Pierce.  Dr.  Holmes  says  :  “  He 
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died  on  the  19th  of  May.  The  moment,  and  even  the  hour, 
could  not  be  told,  for  he  had  passed  away  without  giving  any 
sign  of  suffering,  such  as  might  call  the  attention  of  a  friend 
near  him.”  Of  his  funeral,  which  occurred  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  May  23,  Longfellow  wrote  :  — 

“  How  beautiful  it  was,  that  one  bright  day 
In  the  long  week  of  rain ! 

Though  all  its  splendor  could  not  chase  away 
The  omnipresent  pain. 

“  The  lovely  town  was  white  with  apple-blooms, 

And  the  great  elms  o’erhead 
Dark  shadows  wove  on  their  aerial  looms, 

Shot  through  with  golden  thread.” 

On  Hawthorne’s  coffin  rested,  amid  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
the  manuscript  of  the  “  Dolliver  Romance  ”  he  left  unfinished 
and  to  which  the  poet  alluded  in  closing :  — 

“  Ah !  who  shall  lift  that  wand  of  magic  power, 

And  the  lost  clew  regain? 

The  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin’s  tower 
Unfinished  must  remain.” 

Hay,  John.  Author  of  “  Pike  County  Ballads,  and  Other 
Poems,”  “  Castilian  Days,”  etc.;  born,  Illinois,  1839. 

Hay,  Mary  Cecil.  Author  of  “Old  Myddleton’s  Money,” 
etc.;  born,  1844. 

Haydee.  Opera,  1847,  by  Auber. 

Hayne,  Paul  Hamilton.  Author  of  “Legends  and  Lyrics,” 
“Sonnets  and  Other  Poems”;  born,  South  Carolina,  1831; 
died, - . 

Hayward,  Edward  Farwell.  Poet;  born  in  Massachusetts, 
1851;  author  of  “Willoughby,”  “Patrice,”  and  “  Ecce 
Spiritus.” 

Hazewell,  Charles  Creighton.  Author  of  a  series  of  mas¬ 
terful  Reviews  of  the  Week  in  the  Boston  Traveller,  and 
critical  essays ;  was  born  in  Rhode  Island,  1814;  died,  1883. 
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Hazlitt,  William.  Critical  essayist;  born  in  Maidstone, 
1778;  died,  1830. 

Headley,  Joel  Tyler.  Author  of  “Napoleon  and  his 
Marshals,”  1846 ;  “Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,”  1848;  Life  of 
Washington,”  1858,  etc. ;  born  in  New  York,  1814. 

Heart  of  Midlothian,  The.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley) 
novels,  the  story  of  which  concerns  the  time  of  the  Porteous 
riot  in  Edinburgh,  during  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  relates 
to  the  heroism  of  Jeanie  Deans,  whose  prototype  was  Helen 
Walker.  Historical  period,  1736-51. 

Heathen  Chinee,  The.  The  subject  of  a  humorous  poem 
by  Bret  Harte,  the  proper  title  of  which  is,  “  Plain  Language 
from  Truthful  James.” 

Heaven  and  Earth.  A  dramatic  poem  by  Lord  Byron; 
published,  1822. 

Hebrew  Melodies.  A  series  of  poems  by  Lord  Byron; 
published,  1815. 

Hedge,  Frederick  Henry.  Unitarian  theologian,  for  many 
years  pastor  of  a  church  in  Brookline,  Mass. ;  author  of  relig¬ 
ious  works  and  “The  Prose  Writers  of  Germany”;  born  in 
Cambridge,  1805. 

Heine’s  Grave.  A  poem  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

Heiress,  The.  Comedy,  1781,  by  Burgoyne. 

Helping  Hands.  Nineteenth  century,  by  Tom  Taylor. 

Helps,  Arthur.  English  historian  and  essayist;  born, 
1818;  died,  1875. 

Hemans,  Mrs.  Felicia  Dorothea.  English  poet;  born, 
1793;  died,  1835.  “  Casabianca,”  “  Graves  of  a  Household,” 

“  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,”  are  among  her  well-known  poems. 

Henri  III.  Drama,  1829,  by  Dumas. 

Henri  IV.  Drama,  1725,  by  Buckingham. 

Henri  IV.  Opera,  1834,  by  Balfe. 

Henri  IV.  Drama,  1828,  by  Deforges. 

Henrietta,  the  Forsaken.  Comedy,  1835,  by  Buckstone. 
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Henriette  Deschamps.  Drama,  1863,  by  Carre. 

Hentz,  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  [Whiting].  Author  of  “  De 
Lara;  or,  the  Moorish  Bride”  (a  tragedy  that  won  a  prize  of 
$500),  and  other  works ;  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  1804 ; 
died,  1856. 

Herbert,  George.  English  poet ;  born,  1593 ;  died,  1632. 
His  verse  is  of  a  religious  character. 

Herbert,  Henry  William  [“Frank  Forrester”].  Born  in 
England,  1807 ;  died,  1858 ;  best  known  in  this  country  by  his 
“  Field  Sports  of  the  United  States.” 

Hermit,  The.  A  ballad  by  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  published  in 
the  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  1766. 

Herrick,  Robert.  British  poet;  born  in  London,  1591; 
died,  1674. 

Hiawatha,  The  Song  of.  A  poem  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow ;  published,  1855.  It  treats  of  legends  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Indians,  and  their  customs  and  manner 
of  life.  The  sources  of  the  poet’s  materials  may  be  found  in 
Brinton’s  “  American  Hero-Myths”  and  “  Myths  of  the  New 
World”;  Schoolcraft’s  “Hiawatha  Legends,”  and  Hale’s 
“  Lawgiver  of  the  Stone  Age.”  The  poem  is  said  to  resemble 
in  many  respects  “  The  Ivalevala,”  the  great  national  epic  of 
Finland,  the  theme  of  which  is  the  war  between  the  Fins  and 
Lapps,  but  is  in  no  sense  a  reproduction  of  it. 

Higginson,  Thomas  Wentworth.  A  miscellaneous  writer ; 
born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1823.  He  contributed  a  series  of 
papers  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  were  collected  and 
published  in  1863,  under  the  title  of  “  Out-Door  Papers.” 
“  Malbone  :  an  Oldport  Romance,”  was  reprinted  from  the 
Atlantic,  1869;  “Army  Life  in  a  Black  Regiment,”  1870; 
“  Atlantic  Essays,”  1871.  He  has  recently  given  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  preparation  of  historical  works  for  young  people. 

Hildreth,  Richard.  Historian  and  journalist;  born  in 
Deerfield,  Mass.,  1807  ;  died  in  Italy,  1865.  He  was  for  many 
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years  editor  of  the  Boston  Atlas ;  a  man  devoid  of  humor  or 
any  of  the  graces  of  rhetoric,  but  remarkably  accurate  on 
facts  and  figures.  In  1835,  he  visited  Florida,  and  -wrote  the 
novel,  “  Archy  Moore,”  subsequently  called  “  The  White 
Slave,”  upon  a  Southern  plantation.  He  wrote  much  and 
ably  against  slavery;  but  his  great  work  was  his  “  History  of 
the  United  States  of  America,”  projected  during  his  college 
days,  and  finished,  1852. 

Hildreth,  Samuel  Prescott.  Author  of  “  Pioneer  History 
of  the  Ohio  Valley,”  “  Biography  and  Historical  Memoranda 
of  the  Early  Settlers  of  Ohio,”  etc. ;  born,  Massachusetts, 
1783;  died.  1863. 

Hillard,  George  Stillman.  Lawyer  and  writer;  born  in 
Machias,  Me.,  1808;  died,  1879.  He  was  at  one  time  associ¬ 
ated  with  George  Bancroft  in  the  Round  Hill  Seminary  at 
Northampton,  but  afterwards  practiced  his  profession  in 
Boston.  His  best  work  is,  “  Six  Months  in  Italy,”  1853.  He 
edited  an  edition  of  Spenser’s  poetical  works  in  1839,  the 
text  of  which  was  carefully  revised  in  1859,  by  Francis  J. 
Child. 

Hints  for  Husbands.  Comedy,  1806,  by  Cumberland. 

Hirst,  Henry  B.  Poet;  born,  Philadelphia,  1813;  died, 
1874. 

Histories,  Ancient.  “  A  History  of  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaohs,”  by  Henry  Brugsch  Bey,  1879.  —  Records  of  the 
Past,”  by  S.  Birch,  1875-78.  —  “  The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan 
Nations,”  by  Geo.  W.  Cox,  1870.  —  “  History  of  the  Ancients,” 
by  Max  Duncker,  translated,  1878-9.  —  “  The  History  of 
Israel,”  by  Heinrich  Ewald,  translated,  1876. — “Historical 
Researches  into  the  Politics,  Intercourse,  and  Trade  of  the 
Principal  Nations  of  Antiquity,”  by  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  trans¬ 
lated,  1833.  —  “  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Jewish 
War,”  by  Flavius  Josephus,  translated,  1825. — -‘A  Manual 
of  the  Ancient  History  of  the  East  to  the  Commencement  of 
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the  Median  Wars,”  by  Francois  Lenormant  and  E.  Chevalier, 
1871.  —  “  Prehistoric  Times,  as  Illustrated  by  Ancient  Re¬ 
mains,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern  Savages,” 
and  “  The  Origin  of  Civilization,  and  the  Primitive  Condition 
of  Man,”  by  John  Lubbock,  1865,  1870.  —  “Ancient  Law:  its 
Connection  with  the  Early  History  of  Society,  and  its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Modern  Ideas,”  ■“  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  In¬ 
stitutions,”  and  “Village  Communities  in  the  East  and 
West,”  by  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  1875  77.  —  “  The  History  of 
the  Jews,  from  the  earliest  Period  down  to  Modern  Times,” 
by  Henry  Hart  Milman,  1859,  1870.  —  “Ancient  Society;  or, 
Researches  into  the  Lines  of  Human  Progress  from  Savagery 
through  Barbarism  to  Civilization,”  by  Lewis  II.  Morgan, 
1877.  —  “Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by  Octavius ;  comprising 
the  History  of  Asiatic  Nations,  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Mace¬ 
donians,  and  Carthaginians,”  by  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  translated, 
1852.  —  “A  Manual  of  Ancient  History  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,”  “  The  Seventh 
Great  Oriental  Monarchy;  or,  The  Geography,  History,  and 
Antiquity  of  the  Sassanian  or  New  Persian  Empire,”  and  “  The 
Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,”  by 
George  Rawlinson,  1871,  1876,  1878.  —  “  The  Ancient  History 
of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Medes,  Persians,  Grecians,  and  Macedonians,”  by  M.  Rol- 
lin,  translated. —  “A  History  of  the  World  from  the 
Earliest  Records  to  the  Present  Time”  and  “The  Ancient 
History  of  the  East  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest 
of  Alexander  the  Great,”  by  Philip  Smith,  1866,  1871. — 
“Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Part  I. 
Abraham  to  Samuel.  Part  II.  From  Samuel  to  the  Captivity. 
Part  III.  From  the  Captivity  to  the  Christian  Era,”  by 
Arthur  P.  Stanley,  1863-77.  —  “  Researches  into  the  Early 
History  of  Mankind  and  the  Development  of  Civilization,” 
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and  “  Primitive  Culture :  Researches  iuto  the  Development  of 
Mythology,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Custom,”  by  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Tylor,  1865,  1871.  —  “  The  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians,  including  their  Private  Life,  Govern¬ 
ment,  Laws,  Arts,  Manufactures,  Religion,  and  Early  History, 
derived  from  a  Comparison  of  Monuments  still  existing,  with 
an  Account  of  Ancient  Authors,”  by  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
1878. 

Histories,  British  Indian.  “  The  History  of  British  India,” 
by  James  Mill,  with  a  continuation  by  Horace  H.  Wilson, 
1851,  1858. —  “The  Political  History  of  India,  from  1784  to 
1823,”  by  John  Malcolm,  1826.  —  “  The  Progress  and  Present 
State  of  British  India,”  by  Montgomery  Martin,  1862. 

Histories,  Canadian.  “  The  History  of  Canada  from  its 
First  Discovery  to  the  Present  Time,”  by  John  MacMullen, 
18G8. 

Histories,  Dutch.  “  Holland  and  its  People,”  by  Edmondo 
de  Amicis,  translated,  1880.  —  “History  of  Holland  and  the 
Dutch,  900-1799,”  by  C.  M.  Davies,  1841-44,  1851.  — “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Administration  of  John  de  Witt,  Grand  Pensioner 
of  Holland,”  by  James  Geddes,  1880. —  “The  History  of  the 
Netherlands,”  by  Thomas  C.  Grattan,  1830. — “The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,”  “History  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
from  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’ 
Truce,  1609,”  and  “The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barne- 
veld,  Advocate  of  Holland,  with  a  View  of  the  Primary 
Causes  and  Movements  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,”  by  John 
Lothr op  Motley,  1856,  1880;  1861-68,  1880;  1874. 

Histories,  English.  “  A  History  of  England,  from  the 
Accession  of  George  III.  to  1803,”  by  John  Adolphus,  1840.  — 
“  The  Eastern  Question,  from  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  and  to  the  Second  Afghan 
War,”  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  1879.  —  “The  English  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Walter  Bagehot,  1873.  —  “The  Chief  Actors  in 
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the  Puritan  Revolution,”  by  Peter  Bayne,  1878.  —  “The 
History  of  the  Struggles  for  Parliamentary  Government  in 
England,”  by  Andrew  Bisset,  1877. — “Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England,  in  Four  Books ;  with  an  Analysis  of  the 
Work,”  by  Wm.  Blackstone,  1876.  —  “  English  History  for 
the  Use  of  Public  Schools,”  by  Prank  Bright,  1878.  —  “A 
Constitutional  History  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  Acces¬ 
sion  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration,  with  an  Introduction 
tracing  the  Progress  of  Society  and  of  the  Constitution  from 
the  Feudal  Times  to  the  Opening  of  the  History,  and  includ¬ 
ing  a  Particular  Examination  of  Mr.  Hume’s  Statements  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Character  of  the  English  Government,”  by  George 
Brodie,  1866. — “The  British  Constitution:  its  History, 
Structure,  and  Working,”  by  Henry  Lord  Brougham,  1861.  — 
“  History  of  his  own  Time”  and  “  A  History  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  England,”  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  1847, 
1866.  —  “  The  History  of  Scotland  from  Agricola’s  Invasion 
to  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection,”  by  John  Hill  Burton,  1875. 
—  ‘  ‘  The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,”  by  John  Campbell,  1857,  1869.  —  “  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches,  with  Elucidations,”  by 
Thomas  Carlyle,  1850.  —  “History  of  the  Protestant  Refor¬ 
mation  in  England  and  Ireland,”  by  Wm.  Cobbett,  1846.  — 
“  History  of  Party,  from  the  Rise  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  Fac¬ 
tions,  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  the  Passing  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill,”  by  George  W.  Cooke,  1836-37.  —  “  A  Guide  to 
Modern  English  History,”  by  Wm.  Cory,  1880.  —  “  The  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  English  Government ;  being  an  Account  of  the 
Constitution,  Powers,  and  Procedure  of  its  Legislative,  Judi¬ 
cial,  and  Administrative  Departments,  with  Copious  Refer¬ 
ences  to  Ancient  and  Modern  Authorities,”  “  A  History  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1866-67,”  and  “Whig  and  Tory  Administra¬ 
tion  during  the  last  Thirteen  Years,”  by  Homersliam  Cox, 
18 
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1863,  1868.  —  “  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Consti¬ 
tution”  and  “  The  Imperial  and  Colonial  Constitutions  of  the 
Britannic  Empire,  including  Indian  Institutions,”  by  Edward 
Creasy,  1855,  1872.  —  “ England’s  Policy  in  the  East:  An 
Account  of  the  Policy  and  Interest  of  England  in  the  Eastern 
Question  as  compared  with  those  of  other  European  Powers,” 
by  Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  1878. — “Vindication  of  the 
English  Constitution,”  by  Benj.  Disraeli,  1835.  —  “Young 
Ireland :  a  Fragment  of  Irish  History,”  by  Charles  G.  Duffy, 
1880.  —  “  Diary  and  Correspondence  ”  of  John  Evelyn,  from 
1641  to  1705,  1878.  —  “  The  English  Constitution,”  by  Edward 
Fischel,  translated,  1863.  —  “  The  Statesmen  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  England,”  “Sir  John  Eliot:  A  Biography,”  and 
“  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members  by  Charles  the  First :  a  Chapter 
of  English  History  Rewritten,”  by  John  Forster,  1847,  1864, 
1860.  —  “  The  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution  from  the 
Earliest  Times  ”  and  “  The  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
of  England  :  its  Causes  and  its  Results,”  by  E.  A.  Freeman, 
1872,  1870-75.  —  “  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth”  and  “The  English  of 
Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  by  James  Anthony 
Froude,  1870,  1873.  —  “The  Church  History  of  Britain  from 
the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  until  the  Year  1648,”  by  Thomas 
Fuller,  1845.  —  “The  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  with 
the  Conquest  and  Loss  of  France,”  by  James  Gairdner,  1877. 
—  “  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to 
the  Disgrace  of  Chief  Justice  Coke,”  “Prince  Charles  and 
the  Spanish  Marriage,”  “  England  under  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  and  Charles  I.,”  and  “The  Personal  Government  of 
Charles  I.,”  by  Samuel  R.  Gardiner,  1866-77.  —  “  The  English 
Reformation  :  How  it  came  About  and  Why  we  should  Uphold 
it,”  by  Cunningham  Geikie,  1879.  —  “  History  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  England  from  the  Commencement  to  the  Restora¬ 
tion  of  Charles  the  Second,”  by  Wm.  Godwin,  1824-28.  —  “  A 
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Short  History  of  the  English  People”  and  “History  of  the 
English  People,”  by  John  R.  Green,  1875,  1878-80.  —  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1640,”  “  History  of  Eng¬ 
land  under  Oliver  Cromwell,”  “  History  of  England  under 
Richard  Cromwell,”  “  History  of  Monk,”  and  “History  of 
England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria :  related  for  the  Rising  Generation,”  by  F.  Guizot, 
translated,  1845,  1879.  —  “The  Constitutional  History  of 
England  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of 
George  III.,”  by  Henry  Hallam,  1864,  1880.  —  “  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  England,  its  Structure  and  Development,”  by  Wm. 
E.  Hearn,  1867.  —  “  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  Accusers,” 
by  John  Hosack,  1869-74.  —  “The  History  of  England  from 
the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,”  by 
David  Hume,  1880.  —  “The  Saxons  in  England,”  by  J.  M. 
Kemble,  1877.  —  “The  Popular  History  of  England,”  by 
Charles  Knight,  1878,  1880. — “A  History  of  England  under 
the  Anglo-Saxon  King;*,”  by  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  translated, 
1845,  1880.  —  “A  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,”  by  Wm.  E.  H.  Lecky,  1878.  —  “A  History  of  England 
from  the  First  Invasion  of  the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  in  1688,”  by  John  Lingard,  1849.  —  “  The 
History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Edward  the  Third,”  by 
Wm.  Longman,  1869.  —  “The  History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  James  II.,”  by  T.  B.  Macaulay,  1849-55,  1857.  — 
“  Constitutional  History  of  England  since  the  Accession  of 
George  the  Third,”  by  Thomas  E.  May,  1871,  1880.  —  “  His¬ 
tory  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of 
Versailles,  1713-83,”  by  Earl  Stanhope  (Lord  Mahon),  1853. 
—  “  The  History  of  England  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  to  the  Crimean  War,”  by  Harriet  Marti- 
neau,  1864.  —  “A  History  of  England  during  the  Reign  of 
George  the  Third,”  by  Wm.  Massey,  1855-63.  —  “The  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,”  by  Francis 
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Palgrave,  1831. — “The  House  of  Commons,”  by  R.  F.  H. 
Palgrave,  1878.  —  “  The  Diary  and  Correspondence  ”  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Pepys,  1848.  —  “A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,”  by  Leopold  von  Ranke,  1876.  —  “The 
Political  History  of  England  during  the  Sixteenth,  Seven¬ 
teenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,”  by  Frederick  Yon  Raumer, 
1837.  —  “History  of  English  Institutions,”  by  Philip  V. 
Smith,  1874. —  “Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest,”  etc.,  by  Agues  Strickland,  1864.  —  “  The 
Early  Plantagenets,”  “  The  Constitutional  History  of  England 
in  its  Origin  and  Development,”  and  “Select  Chapters  and 
other  Illustrations  of  English  Constitutional  History  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  First,”  by 
Wm.  Stubbs,  1877,  1874-79,  1875.  —  “Ancient  Laws  and 
Institutions  of  England  :  comprising  Laws  enacted  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings  from  fEthelbirht  to  Cnut,”  with  an 
English  translation  of  the  Saxon,  by  Benj.  Thorpe,  1840.  — 
‘  ‘  Parliamentary  Government  of  Englaifd  ”  and  ‘  ‘  Parliamentary 
Government  in  the  British  Colonies,”  by  Alpheus  Todd,  1867, 
1872. —  “English  Constitutional  History  from  the  Teutonic 
Conquest  to  the  Present  Time,”  by  Thomas  Pitt  Taswell- 
Langmead,  1880.  —  “An  Historical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into 
the  Evidence  produced  by  the  Earls  of  Murray  and  Morton 
against  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  with  an  Examination  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Robertson’s  Dissertation  and  Mr.  Hume’s  History 
with  Respect  to  that  Evidence,”  by  Wm.  Tytler,  1790. — 
“Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  including  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  from  the  Decease 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  Abdication  of  James  II.,”  by  Robert 
Vaughan,  1831.  —  “A  History  of  England  from  the  Conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Great  War  in  1815,”  by  Spencer  Walpole,  1878  80. 
—  “History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Year  1848,”  by  James  White,  1848.  —  “Essays  on  Subjects 
Connected  with  the  Literature,  Popular  Superstitions,  and 
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History  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  by  Thomas  Wright, 
1846. 

Histories,  French.  “  The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
With  many  Maps  and  Illustrations,”  by  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  1855. 
—  “  Democracy  and  Monarchy  in  France,  from  the  Inception 
of  the  Great  Revolution  to  the  Overthrow  of  the  Second 
Empire,”  by  Charles  K.  Adams,  1875. — “History  of  Europe 
from  the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  1789, 
to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1815,”  by  Archibald 
Alison,  1852. — “History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France,”  by  Henry  M.  Baird,  1879.  —  “  History  of  Ten  Years, 
1830-40,”  by  Louis  Blanc,  1844. —  “Reflections  on  the  Revo¬ 
lution  in  France,”  by  Edmund  Burke,  1790.  —  “History  of 
the  French  Revolution,”  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  1837.  —  “  France, 
Holland,  and  the  Netherlands  a  Century  ago,”  by  George 
Collier,  1861.  —  “Essays  on  the  Early  Period  of  the  French 
Revolution,”  by  John  W.  Croker,  1857.  —  “The  Memoirs  of 
Philip  de  Commines ;  containing  Histories  of  Louis  XI  and 
Charles  VIII.,  Kings  of  France,  and  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  To  which  is  added  The  Scandalous 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  of  Louis,  by  Jean  de  Troyes,” 
by  Philip  de  Commines,  1855.  —  “  The  History  of  France,”  by 
Eyre  E.  Crowe,  1858-68.  —  “  Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Remains  ” 
of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  translated,  1861.  —  “Old  Court 
Life  in  France,”  by  Frances  Elliot,  1873. — “Henry  III., 
King  of  France  and  Poland  His  Court  and  Times;  from 
Numerous  Unpublished  Sources,”  and  “  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  King  of  France  and  Navarre,”  by  Martha  W. 
Freer,  1859,  1860. — “Chronicles  of  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  and  Adjoining  Countries,  from  the  Latter  Part  of  the 
Reign  of  Edward  II.  to  the  Coronation  of  Henry  IV.,”  by 
John  Froissart,  translated,  1839.  —  “  The  History  of  France,” 
by  Parke  Godwin,  1860.  -  “  Outlines  of  the  History  of  France 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Revolution,” 
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an  abridgment  of  “A  Popular  History  of  France  from  the 
Earliest  Times,”  “  Memoirs  to  illustrate  the  History  of  my 
Time,”  and  “  History  of  Civilization  in  France  from  the  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,”  by  Frangois  Guizot,  translated,  1880, 
1876,  1858-67,  1860.  —  “Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  by 
William  Hazlitt,  1878.  —  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Bertrand 
du  Guescliu  :  a  History  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,”  by  D.  F. 
Jamison,  1864.  —  “  The  History  of  France,”  by  W.  H.  Jervis, 
1862.  —  “The  History  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,”  by  John  Foster  Kirk,  1864-68.  —  “A  History  of 
France,”  by  G.  W.  Kitchen,  1877.  —  “The  Historic  Monu¬ 
ments  of  France,”  by  James  F.  Hunnewell,  1884.  —  “A  Short 
History  of  the  French  People,”  by  Paul  Lacombe,  translated, 
1875.  —  “  History  of  Napoleon  I.,”  by  P.  Lanfrey,  translated, 
1871-79.  —  “History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  ”  and  “The 
History  of  the  Restoration  of  Monarchy  in  France,”  by 
Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  translated,  1852,  1854.  —  “Life  of 
Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,”  by  Frangois  Le  Goff,  translated,  1879. 
—  “The  Great  French  Revolution,  1785-1793.  Narrated  in 

the  Letters  of  Madame  J - ,  of  the  Jacobin  Party,”  edited 

by  Rdouard  Lockroy,  1881.  —  “History  of  France  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  1789.  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Decline  of  the  Monarchy,”  by  Henri  Martin,  translated, 
1864-66.  —  “  History  of  France,”  by  Jules  Michelet,  partially 
translated,  1871-74.  —  “The  Chronicles  of  Enguerrand  de 
Monstrelet,”  translated,  1867.  —  “A  Year  of  Revolution, 
from  a  Journal  kept  in  Paris,  in  1848,”  by  Marquis  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  1857.  —  “  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Court  of  France  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,”  “  The  Court  and  Reign  of  Francis  I.,” 
and  the  “Life  of  Marie  de  Medicis,”  by  Julia  Pardoe,  1849, 
1850,  1852. — “France  under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,”  by 
James  B.  Perkins,  1886.  —  “A  History  of  the  Huguenots  of  the 
Dispersion  at  the  Recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,”  by  Reginald 
L.  Poole,  1880.  —  “Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Remusat,”  edited 
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by  Paul  de  Remusat,  1880.  —  “  Royal  and  Republican  Prance,” 
by  Henry  Reeve,  1872. — “Life  of  Richelieu,”  by  William 
Robson,  1854.  —  “  The  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  Regency,”  by  the  Duke  of  Saint-Simon,  translated, 
1870.  —  “Journals  kept  in  France  and  Italy  from  1848  to 
1852”  and  “Conversations  with  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot,  and 
other  Distinguished  Persons  during  the  Second  Empire,”  by 
Nassau  William  Senior,  1871,  1878.  —  “The  Government  of 
M.  Thiers,  from  the  8th  February,  1871,  to  the  24th  May, 
1873,”  by  Jules  Simon,  1878. — “Lectures  on  the  History  of 
France,”  by  James  Stephen,  1860.  —  “Memoirs  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Henry  the  Great,”  by  the  Duke  of  Sully,  trans¬ 
lated,  1856.  —  “History  of  the  French  Revolution,”  by  Hein¬ 
rich  von  Sybel,  1866-68.  —  “  The  Ancient  Regime  ”  and  “  The 
Revolution,”  by  H.  A.  Taine,  translated,  1876,  1878-80.  — 
“The  Formation  and  Progress  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  or  Third 
Estate  in  France,”  by  Augustin  Thierry,  1855.  —  “  The  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Bubble :  a  Memoir  of  John  Law  ”  and  “  History  of 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  of  France  under  Napoleon,”  by 
Adolphe  Thiers,  1859,  1845-61.  —  “Joan  of  Arc,”  by  Janet 
Tuckey,  1880.  —  “The  French  Revolutionary  Epoch,”  by 
Henry  Van  Laun,  1878.  —  “  History  of  France,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  1848,”  by  James  White,  1859.  —  “  The  Mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  preceded  by  a  History  of  the 
Religious  Wars  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  IX.,”  by  Henry 
White,  1871.  —  “  The  Reign  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,”  by  P.  F. 
Willert,  1876.  —  “  Travels  in  France  during  1787,  ’88,  ’89,”  by 
Arthur  Young,  1793. 

Histories,  German.  “  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,”  by  James 
Bryce,  1877.  —  “  History  of  Friedrich  the  Second,  called  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great,”  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  1858-66, 1873. —  “  History 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Monarchy 
by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  to  the  Death  of  Leopold  the  Second, 
1218-1792,”  by  Wm.  Coxe,  1860.  —  “  The  Austro-Hungarian 
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Empire.”  by  Henry  de  Worms,  1877.  —  “A  History  of  the 
Germanic  Empire,”  by  S.  A.  Dunham,  1834.  — “  Germany:  the 
Spirit  of  her  History,  Literature,  Social  Condition,  and 
National  Economy,”  by  Bisset  Hawkins,  1838.  —  “  The  Seven 
Weeks’  War,  its  Antecedents  and  Incidents,”  by  H.  M.  Hozier, 
1867.  —  “A  History  of  Germany,”  by  Frederick  Kolilrausch, 
translated,  1844.  —  “A  History  of  Germany  from  the  Earliest 
Times,”  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  1874.  —  “  The  History  of 
Germany  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,”  by 
Wolfgang  Menzel,  translated,  1849.  —  “  Memoirs  of  Prince 
Metternich,”  translated  1880-81. — “An  Historical  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Present  Political  Constitution  of  the  German 
Empire,”  by  John  S.  Putter,  translated,  1790.  —  “  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  Germany,”  “Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Brandenburg,”  and  ‘  ‘  History  of  Prussia  during  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries,”  by  Leopold  von  Ranke,  translated, 
1845-47,  1849.  —  “Frederick  the  Second  and  his  Times,”  by 
Frederick  von  Raumer,  1837.  —  “The  War  for  the  Rhine 
Frontier,”  by  W.  Riistow,  translated,  1871-72.  —  “  The  History 
of  the  Principal  Events  in  the  Reign  of  Frederick  William  II , 
and  a  Political  Picture  of  Europe  from  1786  to  1796,”  by  L.  P. 
l’Aine  Segur,  translated,  1801.  —  “  History  of  Germany,”  by 
James  Sime,  1875. —  “  Germany,”  by  Baroness  de  Stael,  1813. — 
“  History  of  Germany,”  by  Bayard  Taylor,  1874.  —  “  German 
Political  Leaders,”  by  Herbert  Tuttle,  1876.  —  “  Memoirs  of 
the  Court,  Aristocracy,  and  Diplomacy  of  Austria,”  by  E. 
Vehse,  1856. 

Histories,  Grecian.  “Troy,  its  Legend  and  Literature, 
with  a  Sketch  of  the  Topography  of  the  Troadin  the  Light  of 
Recent  Investigation,”  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  1880.  —  “The 
Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians,  with  Notes  and  a  Copious 
Index,”  by  Augustus  Boeckli,  translated,  1857.  —  “  The 
Ancient  City.  A  Study  of  the  Religion,  Laws,  and  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Greece  and  Rome,”  by  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  translated, 
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1874.  —  “A  General  History  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  Subsequent  History  to  the  Present  Time  ”  and  “  The 
Greeks  and  the  Persians,”  by  George  W.  Cox,  1871.  —  “  Rise 
of  the  Macedonian  Empire,”  by  Arthur  M.  Curteis,  1878.  — 
“  The  History  of  Greece,”  by  Ernst  Curtius,  translated, 
1871-74.  —  “Greece,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  by  C.  C.  Felton, 
18G7. — “A  History  of  Greece  from  the  Conquest  by  the 
Romans  to  the  Present  Time,”  by  George  Finley,  1877.  — 
“  History  of  the  Federal  Government,  from  the  Foundation 
of  the  Achaean  League  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  United 
States,”  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  1863.  —  “  History  of  Greece,” 
by  George  Grote,  1851-5G,  1872. — “The  Life  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  described  from  Antique  Monuments,”  by  E. 
Guhl  and  W.  Koner,  translated,  1877. — “Herodotus:  anew 
English  Version,”  1859. —  “  The  Age  of  Pericles,”  by  William 
W.  Lloyd,  1875.  —  “  Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece,”  “  Social 
Life  in  Greece,  from  Homer  to  Menander,”  and  “  A  History 
of  Greek  Literature,”  by  J.  P.  Maliaffy,  1876,  1874-79,  1880.  — 
“  The  History  of  Greece,  from  the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the 
Death  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,”  by  William  Mitford,  best 
edition,  1838.  —  “The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric 
Race,”  by  C.  O.  Muller,  translated,  1830.  — “A  History  of 
the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,”  by  K.  O.  Muller  and  J.  W. 
Donaldson,  1858.  —  “A  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and 
Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,”  by  William  Mure,  1854-57.  — 
Plutarch’s  “  Lives,”  translated,  late  edition,  1875-85.  —  “  The 
General  History,”  by  Polybius,  translated,  1823.  —  “Troy 
and  its  Remains,”  “  Myceme,”  and  “  Ilios,”  by  Henry  Schlie- 
mann,  1875,  1878,  1880.  —  “  Athenian  Constitutional  History” 
and  “The  Antiquities  of  Greece,”  by  G.  F.  Schomann,  trans¬ 
lated,  1878,  1880.  —  “A  History  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest,”  by  William  Smith,  1865.  — 
“  A  History  of  Greece,”  by  Connop  Thirwall,  1845-55.  —  “  The 
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History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,”  by  Thucydides,  trans¬ 
lated,  1885.  —  “A  History  of  Ancient  Art,”  by  John  Winckle- 
mann,  translated,  1880. — Xenophon’s  Works,  translated, 
1857,  1861. 

Histories,  Italian.  “The  Roman  Question,”  by  Edmond 
About,  translated,  1859.  —  “Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel,” 
by  Count  C.  Arrivabene,  1862.  —  “  History  of  Italy  during  the 
Consulate  and  Empire  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  by  C.  G.  G. 
Botta,  translated,  1828.  — “  The  Civilization  of  the  Period  of 
the  Renaissance  in  Italy,”  by  Jacob  Burckliardt,  translated, 

1878.  — “The  History  of  Italy,  from  the  Abdication  of 
Napoleon  I.,  with  Introductory  References  to  that  of  Earlier 
Times,”  by  Isaac  Butt,  1860.  —  “  History  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  1731-1825,”  by  Pietro  Colletta,  1858.  —  “Recollections 
of  Massimo  d’  Azeglio,”  translated,  1868.  —  “  Memoirs  of  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,”  by  James  Dunnistown,  1851. — “Life  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  First  King  of  Italy,”  by  G.  S.  Godkin, 

1879.  —  “The  History  of  Italy  from  the  Year  1490  to  1532,” 
by  Francesco  Guicciardini,  translated,  1753.  —  “  History  of 
the  Venetian  Republic,”  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  1860.  —  “  Italy  and 
her  Invaders,”  by  Thomas  Hodgkin,  1880. — “History  of 
Italy,”  by  William  Hunt,  1874.  — “  The  History  of  Florence, 
and  of  the  Affairs  of  Italy,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,”  by  Niccolo  Macliiavelli, 
1847.  —  “Italy,  Past  and  Present,”  by  L.  Mariolli,  1846. — 
“  Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini,”  1869.  —  “  Florentine 
History,  from  the  Earliest  Authentic  Records  to  the  Ascen¬ 
sion  of  Ferdinand  the  Third,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,”  by 
Henry  E.  Napier,  1847.  —  “The  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
called  the  Magnificent,”  by  William  Roscoe,  1845.  —  “The 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,”  by  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  trans¬ 
lated,  1676.  —  “  Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands,  from  the  Earliest 
Ages  to  the  Present  Times,”  by  William  Spalding,  1842.  — 
“  Renaissance  in  Italy,”  by  John  A.  Symonds,  1875.  — “  His- 
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tory  of  the  War  of  Frederick  I.  against  the  Communes  of 
Lombardy,”  by  Giovanni  B.  Testa,  translated,  1877.  —  “The 
Story  of  the  Life  of  Pius  the  Ninth,”  by  T.  Adolphus  Trollope, 
1877.  —  “A  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence,  from 
the  Earliest  Independence  of  the  Commune  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Republic,  in  1831,”  by  T.  Adolphus  Trollope,  1865.  —  “The 
History  of  Girolamo  Savonarola  and  of  his  Times”  and 
“Niccolo  Machiavelli  and  his  Times,”  by  Pasquale  Yillari, 
translated,  1863,  1881. 

Histories,  Mediaeval.  “  Manual  of  Universal  Church  His¬ 
tory,”  by  John  Alzog,  translated,  1874-78.  —  “  Age  of  Chiv¬ 
alry  ;  or,  Legends  of  King  Arthur.  Legends  of  Charlemagne ; 
or,  Romance  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  by  Thomas  Bulfinch, 
1863.  —  “The  Beginnings  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  by  R.  W. 
Church,  1877.  —  “The  Crusades,”  by  George  W.  Cox,  1878. 

—  “Popular  Romances  of.  the  Middle  Ages,”  by  George 
W.  Cox  and  E.  H.  Jones,  1880.  —  “  The  First  Age  of 
Christianity,”  by  J.  J.  Dollinger,  translated,  1866.  —  “His¬ 
tory  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  by  S.  Astley  Dun¬ 
ham,  1833-36.  —  “  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  with  a 
View  of  the  State  of  the  Roman  World  at  the  Birth  of 
Christ,”  by  Geo.  P.  Fisher,  1877.  —  “  Church  and  State;  their 
Relations  Historically  Considered,”  by  Heinrich  Geffcken, 
translated,  1877.  —  “A  Text  Book  of  Church  History,”  by 
John  C.  L.  Gieseler,  translated,  1857-79.  —  “History  of  the 
Origin  of  Representative  Government  in  Europe,”  by  F. 
Guizot,  translated,  1860.  —  “View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,”  by  Henry  Hallam,  1818,  1848.  —  “A 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,”  by  Charles  Hardwick,  1861. 

—  “The  Roman  and  the  Teuton,”  by  Charles  Kingsley. — 
“  Studies  in  Church  History  ”  and  “  Superstition  and  Force,” 
by  Henry  C.  Lea,  1869,  1880.  —  “  History  of  Europe  n  Morals, 
from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne,”  by  Wm.  E.  H.  Lecky,  1875. 

—  “Works  on  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Period  of  the  Renais- 
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sance,  and  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  by  Paul  Lacroix,  1880. 
—  “History  of  the  Crusades,”  by  J.  F.  Michaud,  translated, 
1852,  1881.  —  “A  History  of  the  Crusades  and  the  Recovery 
and  Possession  of  the  Holy  Land  ”  and  ‘  ‘  The  History  of 
Chivalry;  or,  Knighthood  and  its  Times,”  by  Charles  Mills, 
1822, 1825.  —  “  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  including  that  of 
the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  ”  and  “  The  His- 
tory  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire,”  by  Henry  Hart 
Milman,  1871.  —  “  The  Monks  of  the  West,  from  St.  Benedict 
to  St.  Bernard,”  by  Count  de  Montalembert,  translated,  1860- 
70.  —  “The  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  the  Restora¬ 
tion  of  Education  in  the  Ninth  Century,”  by  J.  Bass  Mullinger, 
1877.  —  “  On  the  Agricultural  Community  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  Inclosures  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  in  England,”  by 
E.  Nasse,  1871.  —  “  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion 
and  Church,”  by  Augustus  Neancler,  translated,  1854,  1861.  — 
“  History  of  the  Mass  and  its  Ceremonies  in  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  Church,”  by  John  O’Brien,  1879.  —  “  The  History 
of  the  Saracens ;  comprising  the  Lives  of  Mohammed  and 
his  Successors  to  the  Death  of  Abdalmelik,  the  Eleventh 
Caliph,”  by  Simon  Ockley,  1857.  —  “  History  of  Civilization 
in  the  Fifth  Century,”  by  A.  Frederic  Ozanam,  translated, 
1867.  —  “  The  Early  Years  of  Christianity,”  by  E.  de  Pres- 
sens6,  1870.  —  “A  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe, 
from  the  Subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Beginning 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,”  by  William  Robertson,  1818.  — 
“The  Fall  of  Rome  and  the  Rise  of  New  Nationalities,”  by 
John  G.  Sheppard,  1861.  —  “  English  Guilds.  The  Original 
Ordinances  of  more  than  one  hundred  early  English  Guilds,” 
by  Tomlin  Smith,  1870. — “Historical  Causes  and  Effects; 
from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  A.  D.  476,  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  A.  D.  1517,”  by  William  Sullivan,  1838.  —  “  The  His¬ 
tory  and  Literature  of  the  Crusades,”  by  Henry  Yon  Sybel, 
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translated,  1861.  —  “The  Papacy  and  the  Civil  Power,”  by 
R.  W.  Thompson,  1876. —  “The  Eighteen  Christian  Centu¬ 
ries,”  by  James  White,  1862. 

Histories,  Modern.  “  Introductory  Lectures  on  Modern 
History,”  by  Thomas  Arnold,  1847.  —  “Historical  Hand¬ 
books,”  edited  by  Oscar  Browning,  1882.  —  “The  European 
Revolutions  of  1848,”  by  Edward  S.  Cayley,  1856.  —  “  History 
of  the  Great  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland”  and  “  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin,”  by  J.  II  Merle  d’Aubigne, 
1846,  1864-77.  —  “History  of  Protestant  Theology,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Germany,”  by  J.  A.  Dorner,  translated,  1871.  — “The 
History  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of  Constantinople 
to  the  Close  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea,”  by  Thomas  Henry 
Dyer,  1878.  —  “  The  Reformation,”  by  Geo.  P.  Fisher,  1873. 

—  “  History  of  Modern  Europe,”  by  A.  C.  Fyffe,  1880.  —  “  The 
Thirty  Years’  War,  1618-1648,”  by  Samuel  R.  Gardiner,  1874.  — 
“Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,”  by  Henry  Hallam, 
1837-39,  revised,  1842,  1847,  1853.  —  “Period  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,”  by  Ludwig  Hausser,  1874.  —  “  History  of  Rationalism  ; 
embracing  a  Survey  of  the  Present  State  of  Protestant  Theol¬ 
ogy,”  by  John  F.  Hurst,  1865.  —  “The  Life  and  Times  of 
Sixtus  the  Fifth,”  by  Baron  IUibner,  translated,  1872.  — 
“  History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rational¬ 
ism  in  Europe,”  by  W.  E  II.  Lecky,  1865.  —  “A  Modern 
History  from  the  Times  of  Luther  to  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,” 
by  John  Lord,  1860.  —  “  The  Nineteenth  Century,”  by  Robert 
Mackenzie,  1880.  —  “Modern  History,”  by  Jules  Michelet, 
translated,  1875.—  “  Epochs  of  History, ”by  Edward  A.  Morris. 

—  “  Essays  on  the  Political  History  of  the  Fifteenth,  Six¬ 
teenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,”  by  J.  Van  Praet,  1868.  — 
“  Lectures  on  History  and  General  Policy,”  by  Joseph  Priest¬ 
ley,  1793.  —  “The  History  of  the  Popes,  their  Church  and 
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State,  and  especially  of  their  Conflicts  with  Protestantism  in 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,”  by  Leopold  von 
Ranke,  translated,  1840.  —  “History  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  illustrated  by  Original  Documents,” 
by  Frederick  von  Raumer,  translated,  1835.  —  “History  of 
the  Inquisition  from  its  Establishment  in  the  Twelfth  Cen¬ 
tury  to  its  Extinction  in  the  Nineteenth,”  by  Wm.  II.  Rule, 
1874.  —  “  History  of  the  Principal  States  of  Europe,  from  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,”  by  John  Lord  Russell,  1826. —  “  The  History 
of  Modern  Europe,  with  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society 
from  the  Rise  of  the  Modern  Kingdoms  to  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
in  1763,  and  a  continuation  of  the  History  to  the  Present 
Time,”  by  William  Russell,  1857.  —  “  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,”  by  Friedrich  Schiller,  translated,  1841,  1856. — 
“  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  of  the  Nineteenth 
till  the  Overthrow  of  the  French  Empire,  with  particular 
Reference  to  Mental  Civilization  and  Progress,”  by  F.  C. 
Schlosser,  translated,  1843-52. — “Lectures  on  Modern  His¬ 
tory,  from  the  Irruption  of  the  Northern  Nations  to  the  Close 
of  the  American  Revolution,”  by  William  Smith,  1856  — 
“History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland;  and  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  France,  and  Northern  Europe,”  by  M.  J.  Spalding, 
1860.  —  “Three  Centuries  of  Modern  History,”  by  Charles 
D.  Yonge,  1878. 

Histories,  Portuguese.  “  Portugal,  Old  and  New,”  by 
Oswald  Crawfurd,  1880.  —  “  Historical,  Military,  and  Pictur¬ 
esque  Observations  on  Portugal,”  by  George  Landinann,  1818. 

Histories,  Roman.  “History  of  Rome”  and  “History  of 
the  later  Roman  Commonwealths  to  the  Time  of  Caesar  and 
the  Reign  of  Augustus,”  by  Thomas  Arnold,  1843-44,  1849.  — 
“The  Roman  System  of  Provincial  Administration  to  the 
Accession  of  Constantine  the  Great,”  by  W.  T.  Arnold,  1879.  — 
“The  Gracchi,  Marius,  and  Sulla,”  by  A.  II.  Beesly,  1878, 
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—  “The  Early  Empire”  and  “The  Roman  Empire  of  the 
Second  Century,”  by  W.  W.  Capes,  1877. — “A  History  of 
Roman  Literature  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,”  by  Charles  T.  Cruttwe'll,  1878.  —  “History 
of  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  Death  of  Theodosius  the 
Great  to  the  Coronation  of  Charles  the  Great,  395-800,”  by 
A.  M.  Curteis,  1875.  “A  History  of  Rome,  its  Structures 
and  its  Monuments,  from  the  Foundation  to  the  End  of  the 
Middle  Ages,”  by  Thomas  H.  Dyer,  1865.  —  “The  History  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  by  Edward 
Gibbon,  1776-81,  1880. — “Introduction  to  Roman  Law,”  by 
James  Hadley,  1873.  —  “History  of  Rome”  and  “Early 
Rome,”  by  William  Ihne,  1871-77,  1878. — “A  History  of 
Rome,”  by  R.  F.  Leighton,  1879. — “An  Inquiry  into  the 
Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History,”  by  George  C.  Lewis, 
1855.  —  “  A  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Establishment  of  the  Empire,”  by  Henry  G.  Liddell,  1856-57. 

—  “  The  History  of  Rome,”  T.  Livy,  translated,  1861,  1864.  — 
“The  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,”  by  George  Long, 
1864-74.  —  “  Studies  in  Roman  Law,  with  Comparative  Views 
of  the  Laws  of  France,  England,  and  Scotland,”  by  Lord 
Mackensie,  1865.  —  “A  General  History  of  Rome,  from  the 
Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of  Augustus,  753  B.  C.  to 
476  A.  D.,”  “  The  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,”  “  A  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,”  and  “  The  Roman 
Triumvirates,”  by  Charles  Merivale,  1876,  1864-74,  1872,  1878. 

—  “History  of  the  Roman  Republic,”  by  J.  Michelet,  trans¬ 
lated,  1847.  —  “The  History  of  Rome,”  Theodor  Mommsen, 
translated,  1868.  —  “History  of  Rome  ”  and  “Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Rome,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,”  by  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  translated,  1859,  1852. 

—  “  The  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Caesars,  to  which  are  added  the 
Lives  of  the  Grammarians,  Rhetoricians,  and  Poets,”  by  C. 
Tranquillus  Suetonius,  translated,  1876.  — Works  of  Tacitus, 
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translated,  1854.  —  “A  History  of  Roman  Literature,”  by 
W.  S.  Teuffel,  translated,  1873. 

Histories,  Russian.  “A  History  of  Russia,”  by  Robert 
Bell,  1836.  —  “Memoirs  by  Herself,  with  a  Preface  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Herzen,”  by  Catherine  the  Second,  translated,  1859.  — 
“The  Russian  Government  in  Poland,  with  a  Narrative  of 
the  Polish  Insurrection  of  1863,”  by  W.  A.  Day,  1867.  — 
“Young  Folks’  History  of  Russia,”  by  Dole,  1882.  — “The 
Great  Masters  of  Russian  Literature,”  by  Ernst  Dupuy, 
translated,  1886.  —  “  Modern  Russia.  Comprising  Russia 
under  Alexander  II. ;  Russian  Communism ;  the  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church  and  its  Sects ;  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia,” 
by  Julius  Eckardt,  translated,  1870.  —  “The  Crimean  Em¬ 
pire,”  by  John  Geddie,  1882.  —  “Russia  as  It  is,”  by  Count 
Adam  Gurowski,  1854  — “The  Epic  Songs  of  Russia,”  by 
Isabel  F.  Hapgood,  1886.  —  “The  History  of  Russia,”  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,”  by  W.  K.  Kelly, 
1854.  —  “Russian  Central  Asia,  including  Kuldja,  Bokhara, 
Khiva,  and  Merv,”  by  Henry  Lansdell,  1885.  —  “The  Czar; 
his  Court  and  his  People,”  by  J.  S.  Maxwell,  1849. — “The 
Russian  Revolt :  its  Causes,  Conditions,  and  Prospects,”  by 
Edmund  Noble,  1885.  —  “  Early  Russian  History,”  by  W.  R.  S. 
Ralston,  1874. — “The  History  of  Russia,  from  the  Earliest 
Time  to  1877,”  by  Alfred  Rambaud,  translated,  1879.  — 
“Secret  History  of  the  Court  and  Government  of  Russia 
under  the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas,”  by  J.  IJ. 
Schnitzler,  1847. — “History  of  Russia  and  of  Peter  the 
Great,”  by  Count  de  Segur,  1829.  —  “Underground  Russia” 
and  “Russia  under  the  Tzars,”  by  Stepniak,  1883,  1885. — 
“Russia;  or,  A  complete  Historical  Account  of  all  the 
Nations  which  comprise  the  Russian  Empire,”  by  William 
Tooke,  1800  — “Russia,”  by  D.  Mackensie  Wallace,  1877. — 
“England  and  Russia  Face  to  Face  in  Asia.  Travels  with 
the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission,”  by  A.  C.  Yates,  1887. 
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Histories,  Scandinavian.  “Norse  Mythology;  or,  The 
Religion  of  our  Forefathers,”  by  R.  B.  Anderson,  1878.  — 
“Iceland,  its  Scenes  and  Sagas,”  by  Sabine  Baring-Gould, 
1873.  —  “The  Early  Kings  of  Norway,”  by  Thomas  Carlyle, 
1875.  —  “History  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,”  by 
S.  A.  Dunham,  1840.  —  “  The  History  of  Sweden,”  by  Anders 
Fryxell,  translated,  1844.  —  “Denmark  and  Germany  since 
1815,”  by  Charles  A.  Gosch,  1862. — “The  Heimskringla ;  or, 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,”  by  Samuel  Long,  trans¬ 
lated,  1844.  —  “Northern  Antiquities,”  by  M.  Mallet,  trans¬ 
lated,  1847,  1873.  —  “History  of  Scandinavia  from  the 
Earliest  Times  of  the  Norsemen  and  Vikings  to  the  Present 
Day,”  by  Paul  de  Sinding,  1858.  —  “Northern  Mythology, 
comprising  the  Principal  Popular  Traditions  and  Supersti¬ 
tions  of  Scandinavia,  North  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,” 
by  Benj.  Thorpe,  1852.  —  “History  of  the  Northmen;  or, 
Danes  and  Normans,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest 
of  William  of  Normandy,”  by  Henry  Wheaton,  1831. — “An 
Account  of  the  Danes  and  Northmen  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,”  by  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  1852. 

Histories,  Spanish.  “  The  Wars  of  Succession  in  Portugal 
and  Spain  from  1826  to  1840 ;  with  a  Resume  of  the  Political 
History  of  Portugal  and  Spain  to  the  Present  Time,”  by  Wm. 
Bollaert,  1870.  —  “History  of  the  Dominion  of  the  Arabs  in 
Spain,”  by  J.  A.  Conde,  translated,  1860.  —  “  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arab  Moors ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Civilization  which  they  achieved  and  imported  to  Europe,” 
by  Henry  Coppee,  1881.  —  “Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  from  the  Accession  of  Philip  V.  to 
the  Death  of  Charles  (1700-88),”  by  Wm.  Coxe,  1815.  —  “  The 
History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,”  by  S.  A.  Dunham,  1832.  — 
“  Memoirs  of  Spain  during  the  Reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and 
Charles  II.  (1621-1700),”  by  John  Dunlap,  1834.  —  “  Chronicle 
of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,”  by  Washington  Irving,  1850.  — 
19 
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“The  General  History  of  Spain,  from  the  First  Peopling  of 
it  by  Tubal  till  the  Death  of  King  Ferdinand,  who  united 
the  Crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  with  a  Continuation  to  the 
Death  of  Philip  III.,”  by  John  de  Mariana,  with  two  supple¬ 
ments,  translated,  1699.  —  “History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella  ”  and  ‘  ‘  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the 
Second,  King  of  Spain,”  by  Wm.  H.  Prescott,  revised,  1876. 
—  “Revolutions  in  Spain,  1808-36,”  by  Wm.  Walton,  1837.— 
“History  of  the  Reigns  of  Philip  II.  and  Philip  III.,”  by 
Robert  Watson,  1777-83. 

Histories,  Swiss.  “  The  History  of  Switzerland,”  in 
Lardner’s  Cyclopaedia,  1832.  —  “  The  History  of  Switzerland, 
from  the  First  Irruption  of  the  Northern  Tribes  to  the 
Present  Time,”  by  A.  Vieusseux,  1846.- — “History  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  with  a  Continuation  to  1848,”  by  II.  Zscliokke,  1858, 
1875. 

Histories,  Turkish.  “Turkey,”  by  James  Baker,  1877.— 
“  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  from  the  Beginning  of  their 
Empire  to  the  Present  Time,”  by  Edward  S.  Creasy,  revised, 
1877.  —  “The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe,  its  Nature,  Growth, 
and  its  Decline  ”  and  “  The  History  and  Conquest  of  the 
Saracens,”  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  1877,  1880.  — ■  “  A  History 
of  Servia  and  the  Servian  Revolution  from  Original  Manu¬ 
scripts  and  Documents,”  by  Leopold  von  Ranke,  translated, 
1847. 

Histories,  United  States.  “Documents  relating  to  New 
England  Federalism,  1815,”  by  Henry  Adams,  1876.  — “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent  to  the  Close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,”  by 
George  Bancroft,  1834-74,  1876.  This  work  is  in  ten  vol¬ 
umes,  and  the  duodecimo  edition  has  a  complete  index,  and 
contains  the  author’s  revision  of  the  text;  the  index  of  the 
octavo  edition  is  published  separately.- — -“History  of  the 
Formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,”  by 
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George  Bancroft,  1882.  —  “The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 
States  of  North  America,”  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  This 
work  comprises  “The  Wild  Tribes,”  “Civilized  Nations,” 
“Myths  and  Languages,”  “  Antiquities,”  “  Primitive  History,” 
“  History  of  Central  America,  1501-1530,”  “  History  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  1824-1861,”  “History  of  Alaska,  1730-1885,”  each  one 
volume;  published,  1875-1886.  —  “Thirty  Years’  View;  or, 
A  History  of  the  Working  of  the  American  Government  for 
Thirty  Years,  1820-1850,”  by  Thomas  H.  Benton,  1854-56.  — 
“History  of  Plymouth  Plantation.  Now  first  presented 
from  the  Original  Manuscripts,  for  the  Massachusetts  Histor¬ 
ical  Society,”  by  William  Bradford,  1836.  —  “A  Popular  His¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  from  the  First  Discovery  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  the  Northmen  to  the  End  of  the 
First  Century  of  the  Union  of  the  States.  Preceded  by  a 
Sketch  of  the  Prehistoric  Period  and  the  Age  of  the  Mound- 
Builders,”  by  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  S.  H.  Gay,  1879.  — 
“The  American  Republic:  its  Constitution,  Tendencies,  and 
Destiny,”  by  O.  A.  Brownson,  1866.  —  “History  of  the  Civil 
War  in  America,”  by  the  Count  of  Paris,  translated,  1875-76. 
—  “  Democracy  in  America,”  by  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  trans¬ 
lated,  1863.  —  “As  to  Roger  Williams  and  his  ‘Banishment’ 
from  Massachusetts  Plantation,”  etc.,  by  Henry  M.  Dexter, 
1876.  —  “  The  American  Colonies  previous  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence”  and  “History  of  the  United  States,”  by 
John  A.  Doyle,  1869,  1876  —  “  History  of  the  American  Civil 
War,”  by  John  William  Draper,  1867.  —  “Manual  of  United 
States  History,  from  1492  to  1850,”  by  Samuel  Eliot.  In  late 
editions,  continued  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  —  “The 
New  England  History,  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent 
by  the  Northmen,  A.  D.  986,  to  the  Period  when  the  Colonies 
declared  their  Independence,”  by  Charles  W.  Elliot,  1857.  — 
“  Prehistoric  Races  of  the  United  States  of  America,”  by 
J.  W.  Foster,  1874. — “The  Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the 
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United  States,”  by  Richard  Frothingham,  1872.  —  “A  History 
of  the  American  People,”  by  Arthur  Gilman,  1883.  —  “  Slavery 
and  Anti-Slavery:  a  History  of  the  Great  Struggle  in  both 
Hemispheres ;  with  a  View  of  the  Slavery  Question  in  the 
United  States,”  by  William  Goodell,  1855.  —  “  The  History  of 
the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Establishment  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  including  an  Account  of 
the  late  War,  and  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  from  their  Origin 
to  the  Present,”  by  William  Gordon,  1788.  —  “  The  History  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
from  their  Colonization  till  the  Declaration  of  Independence,” 
by  James  Grahame,  1845.  — The  American  Conflict.  A  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
18G0-64;  its  Causes,  Incidents,  and  Results;  intended  to  ex¬ 
hibit  especially  its  Moral  and  Political  Phases,  with  the  Drift 
and  Progress  of  American  Opinion  respecting  Human  Slav¬ 
ery,  from  1776  to  the  Close  of  the  Civil  War  for  the  Union,” 
by  Horace  Greeley,  1864-G7.  — “  Historical  View  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution,'’  by  George  W.  Greene,  1876.  — “  History  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  traced  in 
the  Writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  Contempo¬ 
raries,”  18G8.  —  “History  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
Discovery  of  America  to  the  End  of  the  Sixteenth  Congress,” 
by  Richard  Hildreth,  1879.  —  “  The  Annals  of  America,  from 
the  Discovery  by  Columbus  in  the  Year  1492  to  the  Year 
1826,”  by  Abiel  Holmes,  1829. — “The  Constitutional  and 
Political  History  of  the  United  States,”  by  II.  von  Holst, 
translated,  1876-81.  —  “The  History  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  from  1628  to  1774.  Also,  a  Collection  of 
Original  Papers  relating  to  the  History  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,”  by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  1764-74  — 
“Historical  Sketch  of  the  Second  War  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  1812-15,”  by  Charles  J. 
Ingersoll,  1852.  —  “A  Review  of  the  Causes  and  Conse- 
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quences  of  the  Mexican  War,”  by  William  Jay,  1849.  —  “  The 
United  States  Government :  its  Organization  and  Political 
Workings.  Including  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Description  of  the 
Three  Grand  Divisions  of  the  Government,”  by  George  N. 
Lampliere,  1880. — “The  War  with  Mexico  Reviewed,”  by 
A.  A.  Livermore,  1850.  —  “A  Short  History  of  the  English 
Colonies  in  America,”  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  1881.  —  “A  His¬ 
tory  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  Civil  War,”  by  John  Bach  McMaster.  1885.  —  “  Magnalia 
Christi  Americana;  or,  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New 
England,  from  its  First  Planting,  in  the  Year  1620,  until  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  1698,”  by  Cotton  Mather,  1855.  —  “  Contin¬ 
uation  of  the  History  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
from  the  Year  1748,”  by  George  R.  Minot,  1798-1803.  —  “  The 
English  Colonization  of  America  during  the  Seventeenth 
Century,”  by  Edward  D.  Neill,  1871. — “The  Puritan  Com¬ 
monwealth,”  by  Peter  Oliver,  1856.  —  “The  Pioneers  of 
North  America;  The  Discovery  of  the  Great  West;  The 
Jesuits  in  North  America  in  the  Seventeenth  Century;  The 
Old  Regime  in  Canada;  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pon¬ 
tiac,  and  the  War  of  the  North  American  Tribes  against  the 
English  Colonies  after  the  Conquest  of  Canada,”  by  Francis 
Parkman,  1880.  —  “History  of  New  England,”  by  John  G. 
Palfrey,  1858-78.  —  “The  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent  to  the  Close 
of  the  First  Session  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress  in  1858,” 
by  J.  H.  Patton,  1866.  —  “  A  Political  and  Civil  History  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  from  their  Commencement  to 
the  Close  of  the  Administration  of  Washington,  including  a 
Summary  of  the  Political  and  Civil  State  of  the  New  England 
Colonies  to  that  Period,”  by  Timothy  Pitkin,  1828.  —  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Revolution ;  continued  to  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  by  S.  G.  Smith  and  othfer  Literary  Gentlemen,”  by 
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David  Ramsay,  1816-17.  —  “A  Popular  History  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  the  Aboriginal  Times  to  the  Present 
Day,”  by  John  C.  Ridpatli,  1881.  —  “  The  War  with  Mexico,” 
by  R.  S.  Ripley,  1849.  —  “  Statistical  Annals,  embracing 
Views  of  the  Population,  Commerce,  Navigation,  Fisheries, 
Public  Lands,  Post-Office  Establishment,  Revenues,  Mint, 
Military  and  Naval  Establishment, Expenditures,  Public  Debt, 
and  Sinking  Fund  of  the  United  States,  founded  on  Official 
Documents,  commencing  with  March  4,  1789,  and  ending 
with  April  20,  1818,”  by  Adam  Seybert,  1818. — “History, 
Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United 
States,”  by  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  1851-55.  —  “  The  North  Amer¬ 
icans  of  Antiquity.  Their  Original  Migrations  and  Type  of 
Civilization  considered,”  by  John  T.  Short,  1880.  —  “The 
History  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Termination  of  the 
American  War,”  by  C.  Stedman,  1794. — “A  Constitutional 
View  of  the  War  between  the  States.  Its  Causes,  Character, 
Conduct,  and  Results,”  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  1868. — 
“  The  History  of  the  United  States,  from  their  Colonization 
to  the  End  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress,  in  1841,”  by  George 
Tucker,  1860.  —  “  Correspondence  concerning  Western  Lands, 
1767-81,  between  George  Washington  and  William  Crawford, 
1877.  —  “History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in 
America,”  by  Henry  Wilson,  1875.  —  “The  Reader's  Hand¬ 
book  of  the  American  Revolution,  1761-1783,”  by  Justin 
Winsor,  1880.  —  “The  History  of  New  England,  from  1630 
to  1649,  with  Notes  to  illustrate  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
Concerns,  the  Geography,  Settlement,  and  Institutions  of 
the  Country,  and  the  Lives  and  Manners  of  the  Principal 
Planters,”  by  John  Wintlirop,  edited  by  James  Savage,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1853.  — Chron¬ 
icles  of  the  First  Planters  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  from  1623  to  1636,”  by  Alexander  Young,  1856.  — “  The 
American  Statesman :  a  Political  History  exhibiting  the 
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Origin,  Nature,  and  Practical  Operation  of  Constitutional 
Government  in  the  United  States;  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Parties;  and  the  Views  of  Distinguished  Statesmen  on 
Questions  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Policy,”  by  Andrew  W. 
Young,  1861. 

Histories,  Universal.  “  Essays  on  Historical  Truth,”  by 
Andrew  Bisset,  1871.  —  “The  History  of  Political  Literature 
from  the  Earliest  Times,”  by  Robert  Blakey,  1855.  —  “  History 
of  Political  Economy  in  Europe,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
Our  Day;  accompanied  with  a  Bibliographical  Account  of 
the  Principal  Works  on  Political  Economy,”  by  J.  Adolphe 
Blanqui,  translated  from  the  French,  1880.  —  “History  of 
Civilization  in  England,”  by  Henry  T.  Buckle,  1861  and  1875. 

—  “A  Digest  of  the  Laws,  Customs,  Manners,  and  Institutions 
of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Nations,”  by  Thomas  Dews, 
1853.  —  “A  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe,”  by  John  Wm.  Draper,  1863;  revised,  1876.  —  “The 
Philosophy  of  History  in  France  and  Germany,”  by  Robert 
Flint,  1874.  —  “General  Sketch  of  History”  and  “The  His¬ 
torical  Geography  of  Europe,”  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  1873. 

—  “  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,”  by  Geo.  Wm.  F. 
Hegel,  translated,  1870.  —  “Biographical  History  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,”  by  Geo.  H.  Lewes,  1845.  —  “Democracy  in  Europe,” 
by  Thomas  Erskine,  May,  1878.  — “History  of  the  World, 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Present  Time ;  containing  a  General 
History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  Revolutions,  Wars,  Events,  etc., 
of  all  the  Nations  of  the  Earth,”  by  Charles  von  Rotteck, 
translated  from  the  German,  1858.  —  “  A  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature,”  by  Augustus  Wm.  Schlegel, 
translated  from  the  German  and  revised,  1846.  — “  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  translated 
from  the  German,  1859,  and  “  The  Philosophy  of  History,  in 
a  Course  of  Lectures,  delivered  in  Vienna,”  translated,  1869, 
by  Frederick  Schlegel.  —  “Outlines  of  the  World’s  History, 
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Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modem,  with  Special  Relation  to 
the  History  of  Civilization,  and  the  Progress  of  Mankind,” 
by  William  Swinton,  1874.  —  “A  Manual  of  Ancient  History ; 
also  a  Manual  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,”  by  M.  E. 
Thalheimer,  1874.  —  “  Universal  History,”  by  Alex  F.  Tytler 
and  Edward  Nares,  1846.  — “A  History  of  Philosophy  from 
Thales  to  the  Present  Time,”  by  Friedrich  Ueberweg,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German,  1872.  —  “  Outlines  of  Universal  His¬ 
tory,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Present  Time,” 
by  George  Weber;  translated  from  the  German;  revised  and 
corrected,  with  the  Addition  of  a  History  of  the  United  States 
of  America,”  by  Francis  Bowen,  1859  — “History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time,” 
by  William  Whewell,  1858.  —  “History  of  Painting,”  by 
Alfred  Woltmann  and  Karl  Woerman,  translated  from  the 
German,  1880. 

H.  M.  S.  Pinafore.  See  “  Pinafore.” 

Hoffmann,  Charles  Fenno.  Poet  and  novelist;  born  in 
New  York,  1806;  died,  1884.  His  chief  poems  are:  “Winter 
in  the  West,”  1835;  “  The  Vigil  of  Faith,  and  Other  Poems.” 
In  1840,  he  published  “  Greyslaer,”  a  novel. 

Holiday  Romance.  A  juvenile  story,  written  for  Our 
Young  People,  by  Charles  Dickens,  and  published,  1868.  It 
consists  of  four  parts ;  the  first,  supposed  to  be  written  by  a 
boy  of  eight,  explains  how  what  follows  it  came  to  be 
written. 

Holland,  Josiah  Gilbert.  Journalist  and  miscellaneous 
writer;  born  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  1819;  died,  1881.  His 
first  successes  in  authorship  came  while  he  was  connected 
with  the  Springfield  Republican,  in  the  columns  of  which  he 
achieved  considerable  popularity ;  first  by  his  serial,  “The 
Bay  Path,”  founded  on  local  colonial  history;  later  by  a  series 
of  practical  letters  addressed  to  young  people,  written  under 
the  nom  deplume  of  “Timothy  Titcomb.”  These  were 
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reprinted  in  a  volume,  about  1851,  which  had  a  large  sale. 
Shortly  after  appeared  his  first  long  poem,  “  Bitter  Sweet,” 
which  was  very  popular,  and  was  followed  by  “Miss  Gil¬ 
bert’s  Career,”  a  novel;  “Kathrina,”a  poem;  “  Arthur  Bon- 
nicastle”  and  “Nicholas  Mintem,”  novels;  “The  Mistress 
of  the  Manse,”  “The  Marble  Prophecy,”  and  other  poems, 
lie  also  published  a  “  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.”  In  1870,  he 
became  associated  with  Roswell  Smith  in  founding  Scribner's 
Monthly  (now  The  Century  Magazine),  of  which  he  was. editor 
until  his  death. 

Holley,  Marietta  (“  Josiah  Allen’s  Wife.”)  Author  of  “  My 
Opinions  and  Betsey  Bobbet's,”  “  My  Wayward  Pardner,” 
“  Josiah  Allen’s  Wife  as  a  P.  A.  and  a  P.  I.,”  etc. 

Holly-Tree,  The.  A  story  of  a  gentleman,  who,  imagining 
himself  to  have  been  supplanted  in  the  affections  of  a  young 
lady,  resolves  to  go  to  America,  but  gets  “  snowed  up  ”  at  the 
Holly-Tree  Inn,  and  when  able  to  resume  his  journey,  dis¬ 
covers  that  his  supposed  rival  has  eloped  with  a  cousin  of  his 
lady-love,  and  he  proceeds  to  London,  and  marries  the  girl  he 
thought  he  had  lost.  Published  by  Charles  Dickens,  1855. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane.  A  story  writer  whose  publica¬ 
tions  yield  an  annual  income  equal  to  that  of  any  female 
writer  in  the  country,  except,  perhaps,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 
Many  of  them  are  first  published  in  the  New  York  Weekly, 
but  the  republication  in  book  form  has  a  great  sale. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell.  A  distinguished  author,  wit, 
and  poet;  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1809,  and  a  resident  of 
Boston.  His  attainments  in  the  science  of  medicine,  his 
ability  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  Harvard, 
and  his  contributions  to  medical  literature,  would  insure  him 
distinction,  were  he  not  yet  more  famous  in  the  world  of 
letters. 

Of  his  early  life,  which  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
development  of  his  genius,  the  attentive  reader  of  his  writ- 
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mgs  might  get  a  full  and  faithful  picture,  without  extraneous 
aids.  His  poetry  and  prose  abound  with  graphic  descriptions 
of  the  haunts  of  his  boyhood,  and  allusions  to  the  scenes 
which  most  impressed  themselves  on  his  youthful  mind,  and 
helped  to  mould  his  character.  His  father  was  the  village 
minister,  and  he  first  saw  light  in  the  old  parsonage,  which 
stood  on  an  arid  patch  of  ground  but  a  few  steps  away  from 
the  college  buildings,  until  near  the  close  of  1884 ;  and  in 
“  The  New  Portfolio,”  begun  in  The.  Atlantic  Monthly ,  January, 
1885,  the  doctor  says:  “The  ‘Old  Gambrel-roofed  House’ 
exists  no  longer,”  but  the  “slaughter  was,”  he  is  ready  to 
admit,  “  a  case  of  justifiable  domicide.”  Again  he  reverts  to 
the  place  as  it  was  in  his  boyhood,  when  “  there  were  plenty 
of  huckleberries  and  blueberries  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
house.  Blackberries  ripened  in  the  fields,  acorns  and  shag- 
barks  dropped  from  the  trees,  squirrels  ran  among  the 
branches,  and  not  rarely  the  lien-hawk  might  be  seen  circling 
over  the  barn-yard.  Still  another  rural  element  was  not 
wanting,  in  the  form  of  that  far-diffused,  infragrant  effluvium, 
which,  diluted  by  a  good  half-mile  of  pure  atmosphere,  is  no 
longer  odious,  nay  is  positively  agreeable,  to  many  who  have 
long  known  it,  though  its  source  and  centre  [the  Brighton 
abattoirs ]  has  an  unenviable  reputation.  ...  A  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  rises  up  before  me :  the  barn,  with  its  hay-mow, 
where  the  hens  laid  their  eggs  to  hatch,  and  we  boys  hid  our 
apples  to  ripen,  both  occasionally  illustrating  the  sic  vos  non 
vobis ;  the  shed,  where  the  annual  Tragedy  of  the  Pig  was 
acted  with  a  realism  that  made  Salvini’s  Othello  seem  but  a 
pale  counterfeit ;  the  rickety  old  outhouse,  with  the  ‘  corn- 
chamber’  which  the  mice  knew  so  well;  the  paved  yard, 
with  its  open  gutter.  .  .  .  There  was  that  quite  different 
fragrance  of  the  wood-house,  the  smell  of  fresh  sawdust. 
It  comes  back  to  me  now,  and  with  it  the  hiss  of  the  saw; 
the  tumble  of  the  divorced  logs  which  God  put  together  and 
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man  had  just  put  asunder ;  the  coming  down  of  the  axe  and  the 
hah !  that  helped  it,  —  the  straight-grained  stick  opening  at 
the  first  appeal  of  the  implement  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure,  and 
the  stick  with  a  knot  in  the  middle  of  it  that  mocked  the 
blows  and  the  hahs !  until  the  beetle  and  wedge  made  it 
listen  to  reason.”  This  old  house  was  General  Ward’s  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  The  plan 
for  fortifying  Bunker  Hill  was  laid,  as  commonly  believed, 
in  the  southeast  lower  room,  the  floor  of  which  was  covered 
with  dents  made,  it  was  alleged,  by  the  huts  of  the  soldiers’ 
muskets.  In  that  house,  too,  General  Warren  probably  passed 
the  night  before  the  Bunker  Hill  battle,  and  Washington  him¬ 
self  must  often  have  passed  over  its  threshold.  Across  the 
Common  stood 

“  Our  ancient  church!  its  lowly  tower, 

Beneath  the  loftier  spire, 

Is  shadowed  when  the  sunset  hour 
Clothes  the  tall  shaft  in  fire.” 

The  study-window  of  the  doctor’s  present  home  on  Beacon 
street,  Boston,  commands  a  view  of  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 

While  in  college,  Dr.  Holmes  began  to  write  poetry,  and 
The  Collegian  of  that  period  contains  the  original  prints  of 
“  The  Meeting  of  the  Dryads,”  that  has  reference  to  a 
thorough  pruning  of  the  trees  in  the  college  grounds;  “The 
Spectre  Pig,”  a  ballad  of  the  tragedy  in  the  shed, 
already  referred  to;  “Evening  —  by  a  Tailor,”  etc.  In  the 
“white  chamber”  of  the  old  house  lie  says  he  wrote  with  a 
pencil  the  first  verses  that  made  him  known,  “standing  on 
one  foot.”  These  verses,  well  known  as  “Old  Ironsides,” 
were  a  protest  against  the  proposed  destruction  of  the 
frigate  “Constitution”;  they  were  published  in  the  Boston 
Advertiser,  copied  all  over  the  country,  and  reprinted  on  hand¬ 
bills  that  were  circulated  at  Washington,  and  the  result  wras 
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that  the  young  poet  saved  the  ship,  stans  pede  in  uno.  This 
vehement  appeal,  together  with  the  stanzas  on  Cambridge 
Church-yard,  written  nearly  the  same  time,  were  incorporated 
into  “Poetry:  A  Metrical  Essay,”  delivered  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society,  of  Harvard,  when  the  young  author  took 
his  degree,  in  1836. 

When  The  Atlantic  Monthly  was  established,  in  1857,  Dr. 
Holmes  began  in  the  first  number  a  series  of  contributions 
known  as  “The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.”  Twenty- 
five  years  before  he  had  begun  a  series  with  the  same  title,  in 
Buckingham’s  New  England  Magazine,  a  periodical  of  short 
life ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  he  began  the  first  Atlantic 
article,  “I  was  just  going  to  say,  when  I  was  interrupted.” 
This  series  was  followed,  in  1859,  by  another,  entitled  “  The 
Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table.”  “  The  Professor’s  Story  ” 
appeared  in  the  magazine,  1861,  and  was  republished  as 
“  Elsie  Venuer  ” ;  “  The  Guardian  Angel  ”  was  contributed  in 
1867;  and  the  “Autocrat”  series  was  closed  in  1872,  by  a 
number  of  articles  entitled  “  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table,”  which  ended  with  a  poetical  epilogue,  in  which  the 
author  represents  a  buyer  in  1972,  purchasing  the  whole  of 
them  at  a  book-store  for  “  one  dime.”  In  January,  1885,  Dr. 
Holmes,  having  retired  from  the  professorship  at  Harvard, 
begun,  in  the  Atlantic,  “  The  New  Portfolio,”  a  series  of 
papers  which  were  republished  under  the  title,  “A  Mortal 
Antipathy  ”  ;  and  during  the  present  year  he  is  again  favoring 
the  readers  of  that  magazine  witli  an  account  of  his  recent 
visit  of  a  hundred  days  in  Europe.  In  1879,  he  published  a 
memoir  of  John  Lothrop  Motley ;  and  in  1885,  one  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Of  his  longer  poems,  “  Terpsichore  ”  was 
read  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  at 
Cambridge,  1843;  “  Urania:  A  Rhymed  Lesson,”  was  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association,  1846; 
“  A  Modest  Request  ”  was  read  at  the  dinner  at  the  inaugura- 
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tion  of  Edward  Everett  as  president  of  Harvard  University, 
1845.  “  Songs  in  Many  Keys  ”  includes  poems  written  from 

1849  to  1856;  pictures  from  occasional  poems,  1850-56; 
vignettes,  1853,  and  the  collection  from  1857-1861.  “  Poems 

of  the  Class  of  ’29,”  ranging  from  1851  to  1877,  are  those 
read  at  reunions  of  the  class  in  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  in 
which  the  poet  fitted  for  college,  and  of  which  he  says :  — 

“  It ’s  awful  to  think  of — how,  year  after  year, 

With  his  piece  in  his  pocket  he  waits  for  you  here; 

No  matter  who ’s  missing,  there  always  is  one 
To  lug  out  his  manuscript,  sure  as  a  gun. 

‘  Why  don’t  he  stop  writing?  ’  Humanity  cries; 

The  answer  is,  briefly,  ‘  He  can’t,  if  he  tries; 

He  has  played  with  his  foolish  old  feather  so  long, 

That  the  goose-quill,  in  spite  of  him,  cackles  in  song.’” 

It  did  “  play  out,”  however;  and  last  year,  though  the  papers, 
as  usual,  announced  that  he  would  read  a  poem,  he  declined  to 
do  so  “  Rhymes  of  an  Hour  ”  is  an  address  for  the  opening  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  at  New  York,  1873 ;  “  Grandmoth¬ 
er’s  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle”  was  published,  1874;  “A 
Family  Record”  was  delivered  at  one  of  Mr.  Bowen's  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations,  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  1877;  “The  Iron 
Gate  ”  was  read  at  his  birthday  celebration,  1879. 

Dr.  Holmes  has  long  been  the  poet  depended  on  at  dinners 
and  other  public  occasions  to  read  his  witty  verses  for  the 
delectation  of  the  guests.  Alluding  to  these  demands  on  his 
muse,  he  wrote :  — 

“  Here ’s  the  cousin  of  a  king  — 

Would  I  do  the  civil  thing? 

Here ’s  the  first-horn  of  a  queen ; 

Here ’s  a  slant-eyed  Mandarin ; 

Would  I  polish  off  Japan? 

Would  I  greet  this  famous  man, 

Prince  or  Prelate,  Sheik  or  Shah?  — 

Figaro  ji  and  Figaro  lk  I 
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Would  I  just  this  once  comply?  — 

So  they  teased  and  teased  till  I 
(Be  the  truth  at  once  confessed) 

Wavered,  —  yielded,  —  did  my  best.” 

He  wrote  sucli  verses  iu  honor  of  Charles  Dickens,  Edward 
Everett,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Daniel  Webster,  James  Free¬ 
man  Clarke,  “  The  boys,”  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  Bryant,  General 
Grant,  Admiral  Farragut,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Wilkie 
Collins,  Longfellow,  Christian  Gottfried  Elirenberg,  Charles 
Sumner,  Agassiz,  “Lucy,”  and  at  festivals  and  other  public 
occasions,  almost  too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  recognition  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  the  publishers  of 
the  magazine  for  which  he  had  written  so  much  gave  Dr. 
Holmes  a  breakfast,  on  which  occasion  he  was  honored  by 
many  hearty  tributes  from  his  literary  contemporaries ;  and, 
in  response  to  the  sentiment,  “The  Autocrat  of  the  Break¬ 
fast-Table.  O  King!  live  forever!”  he  read  “The  Iron 
Gate,”  in  which  he  said :  — 

“  Time  claims  his  tribute;  silence  now  is  golden; 

Let  me  not  vex  the  too  long-suffering  lyre ; 

Though  to  your  love  untiring  still  beholden, 

The  curfew  tells  me  —  cover  up  the  fire.” 

That  happy  event  took  place  seven  years  ago,  a  period  in 
which  he  has  produced  enough  good  literature  to  make  a  young 
writer  famous,  and  his  cunning  hand  does  not  seem  to  have 
lost  any  of  its  pristine  skill  in  turning  a  witty  period ;  and 
the  last  instalment  of  “  Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe  ”  is  as 
readable  as  the  initial  remarks  of  the  “  Autocrat.” 

The  year  of  Dr.  Holmes's  birth  gave  five  poets  to  the  world, 
three  of  whom  —  Tennyson,  Lord  Houghton,  and  himself  — 
still  live  and  sing,  while  two  —  Mrs.  Browning  and  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  —  have  passed  away.  No  other  year  in  the  present 
century  has  been  so  productive  of  great  singers.  And  yet  the 
world  was  better  supplied  even  before  they  came  than  it  is 
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just  now  with  literary  lights,  of  various  sizes  and  varying  in 
intensity  of  flame.  Some  of  these  were  hidden  as  yet  by  the 
walls  of  the  nursery ;  others  were  just  beginning  to  blaze  up 
and  be  seen;  others,  again,  were  burning  with  full  lustre; 
while  a  few  were  flickering  feebly  before  going  out.  Of  those 
who  were  not  yet  on  the  retired  list,  Crabbe,  at  55,  stood  first 
in  respect  to  age,  with  George  Colman,  the  younger,  second, 
at  47  ;  Rogers  was  46,  Sydney  Smith  40,  Wordsworth  39,  Scott 
38,  Coleridge  37,  Southey  and  Campbell  35,  Lamb  34,  Moore 
and  Brougham  30,  Leigh  Hunt  and.  Sheridan  Knowles  25, 
Allan  Cunningham  24,  Byron  21,  “  Barry  Cornwall  ”  19,  Shelley 
17,  Lockhart  15,  Keats,  Talfourd,  and  Carlyle  14,  Hartley 
Coleridge  13,  Hood  11,  Macaulay  and  Sir  Henry  Taylor  9, 
Praed  7,  Hengist  Horne  6,  and  Bulwer  and  Beaconsfield  each 
4.  In  America,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  still  living  at  the  age  of  66 ;  Webster  and  Irving  were  as 
yet  young  men ;  Everett,  Choate,  Bancroft,  and  the  author  of 
“Home,  Sweet  Home,”  were  boys;  while  of  the  greater 
poets,  Freneau  was  57,  R.  H.  Dana  22,  Ilalleck  19,  Sprague  18, 
Bryant  15,  Drake  14,  Emerson  6,  Longfellow  and  Whittier 
each  2,  and  Samuel  Francis  Smith  —  author  of  “  My  Country, 
tis  of  thee,”  and  the  only  one  of  “  The  boys”  named  by  Dr. 
Holmes  in  his  poem  of  that  title  —  was  1 .  In  that  year  Thomas 
Holcroft  and  Thomas  Paine  both  died,  and  in  the  same  year 
Abrabam  Lincoln  was  born. 

Dr.  Holmes,  speaking  of  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  the 
same  year  (1809)  that  witnessed  the  birth  of  Gladstone,  Ten¬ 
nyson,  Lord  Houghton  (which,  the  doctor  suggests,  promotes 
humility  rather  than  vanity),  makes  this  comment :  “  Persons 
of  the  same  year  watch  each  other,  especially  as  the  sands  of 
life  begin  to  run  low,  as  we  can  imagine  so  many  damaged 
hour-glasses  to  keep  an  eye  on  each  other.” 

Holt,  John  Saunders.  Novelist,  author  of  “  Abraham 
Page,”  etc. ;  born,  Alabama,  1826. 
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Holy  Willie’s  Prayer.  A  satirical  poem  by  Robert  Burns. 

Home.  Comedy,  nineteenth  century,  by  Robertson. 

Home  for  Home.  Vaudeville,  1879,  by  Lee. 

Home,  Sweet  Home.  A  popular  lyric,  contained  in  the 
drama  of  “  Clari,  the  Maid  of  Milan,”  by  John  Howard  Payne. 

Honeymoon,  The.  Comedy,  1804,  by  Tobin. 

Honneur  de  Mamere.  1837,  by  Boule. 

Hood,  Thomas.  A  humorous  British  poet;  born,  1798; 
died,  1845.  His  style  is  graceful,  and  his  verse  witty. 

Hook,  Theodore  E.  British  humorist;  born,  1788;  died, 
1842. 

Hooper,  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  [Jones].  Poet;  born,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1835. 

Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  The.  A  novel,  by  Edward  Eggles¬ 
ton;  published,  1872.  Illustrated. 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  Louisa  Parsons  [Stone],  Author  of 
“  Motherhood,”  “Breath  of  the  Field  and  Shore,”  etc. ;  born, 
Massachusetts,  1834. 

Hopkins,  Mark.  Presbyteriau  theological  writer;  born  in 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1802;  died,  1887.  In  1830,  he  became 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Williams  College;  and  in 
1836,  was  made  president,  holding  the  office  until  a  recent 
date.  Author  of  several  volumes  of  lectures  and  essays. 

Hopkinson,  Francis.  A  humorous  writer;  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1737  ;  died,  1791.  He  published  “  The  Pretty  Story,” 
“The  Political  Catechism,”  “The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,” 
etc. 

Hopkinson,  Joseph.  Author  of  “  Hail  Columbia”;  born, 
Pennsylvania,  1770;  died,  1842. 

Hoppin,  Augustus.  Artist,  and  author  of  “  Recollections 
of  Anton  House,”  “  A  Fashionable  Sufferer,”  “  Two  Compton 
Boys,”  etc. ;  born,  Rhode  Island,  1828. 

Hoppin,  James  Mason.  Author  of  “Notes  of  a  Theo¬ 
logical  Student,”  “  Old  England,”  “Life  of  Admiral  Foote,” 
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“  Memoirs  of  Henry  Armitt  Brown,”  etc. ;  born  in  Rhode 
Island,  1820. 

Hosmer,  Wm.  Henry  Cuyler.  Author  of  poems  founded 
on  Indian  legends;  born  in  Avon,  N.  Y.,  1814;  died,  1877. 

Houghton,  George  W.  W.  Journalist  and  poet;  born, 
Massachusetts,  1850. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  It  was  Mr.  Henry  0.  Houghton, 
the  head  of  this  great  publishing  house,  who  said  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Whittier’s  seventieth  birthday:  “It  is  only  a  few 
years  since,  not  only  in  country  towns,  but  in  the  cities, 
pills  and  poetry,  essences  and  essays,  drugs  and  dramas,  were 
disbursed  over  the  same  counter  and  by  the  same  hands.  In 
the  process  of  natural  selection,  it  was  perhaps  logical  that  a 
decoction  of  poetry  should  be  followed  by  a  purgative  of 
pills.  The  publisher  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  the 
works  of  our  revered  poet  was  also  the  vender  of  Brandretli’s 
pills.  He  made  a  fortune,  and  I  leave  you  to  infer  whether  it 
was  from  the  pills  or  the  poetry.” 

Mr.  Houghton  now  continues  the  business  of  an  almost 
classic  firm,  which  was  begun  in  the  store  where  Dr.  James 
Freeman  Clarke's  father  sold  drugs  and  compounded  potions ; 
and  yet  no  odors  of  the  apothecary  seem  to  have  clung  to  the 
books  that  issue  from  the  teeming  press  at  Riverside  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  bear  the  imprint,  “  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.” 

Mr.  Houghton  was  born  in  Sutton,  Vt.,  1823.  At  thirteen, 
he  became  a  “  printer’s  devil  ”  in  the  office  of  the  Free  Press, 
at  Burlington,  in  the  same  State ;  and  he  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Boston  while  discharging  the  manifold  duties  of  a 
reporter  on  the  Evening  Traveller.  Pluck  and  luck  character¬ 
ized  him  from  the  very  outset.  He  was  poor,  and  wanted  to 
get  an  education,  so  he  paid  his  way  through  college  with  a 
composing-stick.  He  needed  a  small  capital  with  which  to 
purchase  a  printing  business ;  and  lo,  a  distant  relative,  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  sought  him  out  and  placed  the  needed 
20 
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money  in  his  hand.  One  day,  while  he  was  setting  type  on 
the  Free  Press,  a  pale,  slender  man  entered  the  office,  and 
said  to  him,  “  My  lad,  when  you  set  these  words  (referring  to 
a  list  that  he  carried),  spell  them  as  they  are  here  :  ‘  theater,’ 
1  center,’  and  the  like.”  That  man  was  Noah  Webster,  of 
Connecticut,  then  making  a  slow  pilgrimage  among  the  print¬ 
ing-offices  of  the  country,  in  the  hope  of  persuading  typos 
to  adopt  his  “  spelling  reform  ” ;  but  no  tutelary  goddess  then 
whispered  in  the  young  printer’s  ear  that  he  would  one  day 
be  the  head  of  an  establishment  that  manufactured  more  than 
a  thousand  tons  of  that  man’s  quarto  dictionary. 

It  was  in  1848,  the  year  in  which  the  “Ocean  Monarch” 
was  burned  on  her  outward  voyage  from  Liverpool,  that  Mr. 
Houghton  worked  on  the  Traveller,  and,  for  a  short  time,  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  the  editor-in-chief,  who  was  ill.  During 
this  period,  he  was  on  his  way  to  dinner,  one  day,  when  he 
fell  in  with  a  rescued  passenger  of  the  ill-fated  Atlantic 
ship,  who  related  the  particulars  of  the  disaster,  and  the 
cowardly'  conduct  of  the  captain,  who,  when  the  fire  broke 
out,  sprang  into  a  boat,  pushed  off,  and  was  rowed  ashore, 
leaving  the  passengers  and  crew  to  perish.  Indignant  at 
such  dastardly  conduct,  Houghton  returned  to  the  sanctum, 
and  in  a  vigorous  editorial  told  the  people  of  Boston  what 
the  Traveller  thought  of  such  conduct ;  and  a  full  description 
of  the  scene  of  disaster  was  prepared  for  the  news  columns. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  paper,  the  severity  of  the  criticism 
was  pretty  generally  condemned  by  rival  newspapers  and  the 
public.  But  shortly  after,  when  the  foreign  mails  arrived, 
and  the  story  in  the  English  journals  confirmed  that  in  the 
Traveller,  the  popular  verdict  was  reversed ;  but  many  years 
elapsed  before  the  authorship  of  the  article  that  made  such  a 
stir  was  found  out,  and  at  the  time  it  was  pretty  generally 
attributed  to  a  clergyman  who  belonged  on  the  staff. 

The  extensive  business  built  up  by  Mr,  Houghton,  and  now 
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managed  by  his  firm,  was  derived  from  two  sources.  On 
retiring  from  the  Traveller,  he  purchased  the  interest  of  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Freeman  &  Bolles,  printers  in 
Boston ;  and,  in  1852,  Mr.  Bolles  also  withdrew,  and  Mr. 
Houghton  removed  the  business  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
established  the  Riverside  Press.  Twelve  years  later  he 
formed  a  copartnership  with  Mr.  Melancthon  M.  Hurd,  of 
New  York,  and  the  house  of  Hurd  &  Houghton,  thus  estab¬ 
lished  in  that  city,  began  the  publishing  of  books.  In  1866, 
Mr.  Albert  G.  Houghton,  an  older  brother  of  the  junior  mem¬ 
ber,  joined  the  firm.  In  1872,  two  other  members  were 
admitted,  Horace  E.  Scudder  and  George  H.  Mifflin. 

In  1878,  a  year  of  notable  changes  in  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Boston,  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  successors  to  the 
most  important  publishing  concern  in  that  city,  effected  a 
consolidation  with  Hurd  &  Houghton  and  the  Riverside 
Press,  which  placed  Mr.  Houghton  in  charge  of  the  extensive 
business  now  carried  on  by  his  present  firm. 

The  honorable  house  represented  by  Mr.  Osgood,  although 
the  original  members  are  all  passed  away,  deserves  a  passing 
notice.  Mr.  William  D.  Ticknor  was  its  patriarchal  father, 
and  it  was  founded  in  1843,  upon  the  comparatively  small 
business  of  Allen  &  Ticknor,  booksellers,  in  the  “  Old  Corner 
Book-Store,”  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  School 
streets.  Mr.  John  Allen  having  retired  in  1834,  Mr.  Ticknor 
continued  bookselling  until  nine  years  later,  when  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  of  William  D.  Ticknor  &  Co.  was  formed, 
Messrs.  John  Reed  and  James  T.  Fields  being  the  company. 
The  imprint  on  their  books  was  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Ticknor  died,  Mr.  Reed  retired  from  the 
house,  and  Mr.  Fields  continued  the  business  under  the  style 
of  Ticknor  &  Fields  for  the  next  ten  years,  when  Howard  M. 
Ticknor  and  James  R.  Osgood  were  admitted  into  the  firm. 
In  1866,  John  S.  Clark  also  became  r,  partner  of  the  house, 
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and  two  years  later  the  firm  was  reorganized  as  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co.,  and  H.  M.  Ticknor  retired.  Mr.  Fields,  to 
whose  great  ability  the  signal  prosperity  of  the  house  was 
largely  due,  retired  in  1871,  and  the  Arm  changed  to  J.  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.,  in  which  Benj.  H.  Ticknor  and  John  S.  Clark 
were  the  company ;  but  the  latter  remained  a  member  only 
three  years,  and  subsequently  became  interested  in  the  art 
publishing  house  of  L.  Prang  &  Co. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  are  now  the  publishers  of  the 
works  of  a  very  large  number  of  authors,  whose  writings  are 
widely  known  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Prominent 
on  the  list  are  the  names  of  Agassiz,  Aldrich,  Andersen, 
Bjornson,  Browning,  Bryant,  Burroughs,  Cable,  Carlyle, 
Clarke,  Cooper,  Crancli,  Dana,  De  Foe,  De  Quincey,  Dickens, 
Drake,  Emerson,  Fawcett,  Felton,  Fields,  Fiske,  Frotliing- 
ham,  Garrison,  “  George  Eliot,”  Goethe,  Harte,  Hawthorne, 
Higginson,  Hillard,  Holmes,  Howells,  James,  Jameson,  Lamb, 
Larcom,  Latlirop,  Lodge,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Meredith, 
Palfrey,  Parton,  Phelps,  Saxe,  Scott,  Scudder,  Seward, 
Shakespeare,  Shaler,  Stedman,  Stowe,  Taylor,  Tennyson, 
Thaxter,  Thoreau,  Trowbridge,  Warner,  Whipple,  White> 
Whitney,  Whittier. 

Among  the  sets  or  series  of  works  issued  by  this  firm  may 
be  mentioned  “American  Commonwealths,”  “  American  Men 
of  Letters,”  “American  Statesmen,”  “Cabinet  Edition  of 
Biographies,”  “  British  Poets,”  edited  by  Prof.  F.  J.  Child, 
“Little  Classics,”  “Modern  Classics,”  “The  English  and 
Foreign  Philosophical  Library,”  “  Riverside  Classics,”  “  River¬ 
side  Literary  Series,”  law  books,  medical  books,  educa¬ 
tional  books,  etc. 

Their  periodical  publications  are,  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
The  Andover  Review,  The  Edinburgh  Review,  The  Quarterly 
Review,  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  The  Re¬ 
porter,  and  The  United  States  Official  Postal  Guide. 
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House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  The.  A  romance  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne;  published,  1851.  In  his  Preface  the  author 
describes  the  work  as  “  a  legend,  prolonging  itself,  from  an 
epoch  now  gray  in  the  distance,  down  into  our  own  broad 
daylight,  and  bringing  along  with  it  some  of  its  legendary 
mist.”  Its  moral  is  “  that  the  wrong-doing  of  one  generation 
lives  into  the  successive  ones,  and,  divesting  itself  of  every 
temporary  advantage,  becomes  a  pure  and  uncontrollable  mis¬ 
chief.”  It  illustrates  also  “the  folly  of  tumbling  down  an 
avalanche  of  iil-gotteu  gold,  or  real  estate,  on  the  heads  of  an 
unfortunate  posterity,  thereby  to  maim  and  crush  them,  until 
the  accumulated  mass  shall  be  scattered  abroad  in  its  original 
atoms.”  . 

For  several  months  after  the  appearance  of  this  book,  the 
sensitive  author  was  continually  annoyed  by  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  persons  belonging  to  a  Salem  family  by  the  name 
of  Pyncheon  (or  Pynchon)  complaining  that  the  book  had 
made  their  ancestors  infamous.  It  is  indeed  true  that  Haw¬ 
thorne  chose  to  give  that  name  to  the  proprietor  and  builder 
of  his  seven-gabled  house,  but  he  declared  that  he  never  knew 
or  heard  of  the  Pyncheon  family  referred  to. 

House  or  the  Home,  The.  Nineteenth  century,  by  Tom 
Taylor. 

Housekeeper,  The.  Comedy,  1825,  by  Jerrold. 

How  they  Brought  the  Good  News.  A  poem  by  Robert 
Browning,  about  which  the  question  is  often  asked,  What  was 
the  good  news  brought  from  Ghent  to  Aix?  The  author  an¬ 
swers  it  thus  :  “  There  is  no  sort  of  historical  foundation  for 
the  poem  about  ‘  Good  News  from  Ghent.’  I  wrote  it  under 
the  bulwark  of  a  vessel,  off  the  African  coast,  after  I  had  been 
at  sea  long  enough  to  appreciate  even  the  fancy  of  a  gallop  on 
the  back  of  a  certain  good  horse,  ‘  York,’  then  in  my  stable  at 
home.  It  was  written  in  pencil  on  the  fly-leaf  of  Bartoli’s 
‘  Simboli,’  I  remember.” 
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Howard,  Blanche  Willis.  Author  of  “  One  Summer,” 
“  Aunt  Serena,”  “  Guenn,”  etc. ;  born  ill  Maine,  1847. 

Howe,  Edgar  Watson.  Author  of  “  The  Story  of  a  Country 
Town,”  “  The  Mystery  of  the  Locks,”  etc. ;  born,  Indiana, 
1854. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward.  A  daughter  of  Samuel  Ward; 
born  in  New  York,  1819 ;  widow  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
founder  of  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  South  Boston. 
She  assisted  her  husband  in  his  philanthropic  work  of  educat¬ 
ing  mutes,  and  is  a  leader  in  all  good  works,  in  Boston,  where 
she  resides.  She  has  published  poetry  of  a  high  order,  and 
will  be  long  remembered  by  her  ‘  ‘  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re¬ 
public.”  In  sketches  of  the  leaders  of  the  woman  suffrage 
movement,  in  1872,  a  wwiter  says  that  Mrs.  Howe  represents 
the  “  creme  cle  la  crime  of  Boston  literature  and  culture,  in  the 
highest  Bostonian  sense  of  the  term.  Talented,  travelled, 
and  learned  in  the  lore  of  seven  languages ;  philosophical, 
earnest,  graceful,  and  womanly,  she  quickly  wins  all  hearts.  . .  . 
Mrs.  Howe  is  still  beautiful  at  fifty,  with  light  fluffy  hair,  now 
somewhat  silvered,  a  round,  child-like  face,  fair  skin,  dreamy, 
wide-open  eyes,  that  remind  one  of  a  wondering  and  thought¬ 
ful  baby.” 

Howells,  William  Dean.  A  poet  and  novelist;  born  in 
Martinsville,  Belmont  County,  0.,  1837.  lie  enjoyed  meagre 
school  advantages,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  good  English 
by  setting  type  in  his  father’s  printing-office,  and  by  reading 
good  books.  Before  he  had  entered  his  teens  he  was  ‘ 1  a  good 
compositor,  swift  and  clean.”  But  when  he  was  thirteen,  his 
father  left  a  disastrous  newspaper  enterprise  behind  him,  and 
removed  with  his  family  to  a  sparsely  settled  region  on  the 
Little  Miami  River,  where  they  abode  in  a  rude  log-cabin  for 
a  year,  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer 
life.  But  this  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  appears  to  have 
formed  an  important  epoch  in  the  early  history  of  the  future 
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author,  and  he  had  many  a  boyish  adventure,  and  once,  by 
presence  of  mind  and  prompt  action,  prevented  a  drowning 
tragedy.  The  miller’s  boy  had  fallen  into  the  “race”  of  a 
saw-mill,  and  was  eddying  round  into  the  current  that  rushed 
upon  the  wheel,  when  Howells  caught  him  by  his  yellow  hair 
and  dragged  him  out.  The  boy’s  mother,  attracted  by  the 
outcry  they  had  set  up,  came  running  towards  them,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  her  little  son  safe,  Howells  says  “she  immediately 
fell  upon  him  in  unmerited  chastisement.  No  notice,  then  or 
thereafter,  was  taken  of  his  preserver,  by  either  of  his  parents ; 
but  I  was  jiot  the  less  a  hero  in  my  own  eyes.” 

After  passing  a  year  in  the  log-cabin,  the  boy  Howells  went 
to  a  neighboring  city  and  entered  a  printing-office  as  compos¬ 
itor,  where  he  suffered  tortures  of  homesickness  that  would 
be  ludicrous  to  contemplate,  had  they  not  been  so  serious  to 
him.  Alluding  to  this  youthful  experience,  he  writes  :  “I  did 
not  see  how  I  could  get  through  the  day,  and  I  began  it  with 
miserable  tears.  I  had  found  that  by  drinking  a  great  deal  of 
water  at  my  meals,  I  could  keep  down  the  sobs  for  the  time 
being,  and  I  practised  this  device  to  the  surprise  and  alarm 
of  my  relatives,  who  were  troubled  at  the  spectacle  of  my 
unnatural  thirst.  Sometimes  I  left  the  table,  and  ran  out  for 
a  burst  of  tears  behind  the  house ;  every  night  after  dark,  I 
cried  there  alone.  But  I  could  not  wholly  hide,  my  suffering, 
and  I  suppose  that  after  a  while  the  sight  of  it  became  intol¬ 
erable.  At  any  rate,  a  blessed  evening  came  when,  returning 
from  work,  I  found  my  brother  waiting  for  me  at  my  uncle’s 
house ;  and  the  next  morning  we  set  out  for  home  in  the  keen, 
silent  dark  before  the  November  dawn.” 

In  1858,  Howells  became  news  editor  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  and  remained  on  that  paper  until  his  appointment  as 
United  States  consul  to  Venice,  in  18G1.  Meanwhile,  having 
collected  a  number  of  fugitive  poems,  he  and  his  friend  John 
J.  Piatt,  another  young  poet,  united  in  getting  their  produc- 
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tions  published  in  a  book  entitled  “  Poems  of  Two  Friends.” 
In  the  same  year  Howells  wrote  a  campaign  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

He  made  his  first  visit  to  New  England  in  1860,  and  arranged 
for  the  publication  of  “  The  Pilot’s  Story  ”  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  a  magazine  of  which  six  years  later  he  became  assist¬ 
ant  editor;  and  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Fields,  in  1871,  he 
succeeded  to  the  full  management. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Howells’s  publications : 
“  Poems  of  Two  Friends,”  “  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,”  and 
“  The  Pilot’s  Story,”  1860 ;  “  Venetian  Life,”  1866 ;  “Italian 
Journeys,”  1867;  “No  Love  Lost,”  1869;  “Suburban 
Sketches,”  1870;  “Their  Wedding  Journey,”  1872;  “A 
Chance  Acquaintance”  and  “Poems,”  1873;  “A  Foregone 
Conclusion,”  1875;  “A  Counterfeit  Presentiment,”  1877; 
“Private  Theatricals”  and  “Out  of  the  Question,”  1878; 
“The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,”  1879;  “The  Undiscovered 
Country,”  1880;  “Fearful  Responsibility,”  “Dr.  Breen’s 
Practice,”  and  “A  Modern  Instance,”  1881;  “A  Woman’s 
Reason,”  1883 ;  “  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,”  1885  ;  “  Tuscan 
Cities,”  “Indian  Summer,”  and  “Poems,”  1886;  “The 
Minister’s  Charge,”  1887. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Howells  has  made  his  home  in  Boston, 
and  since  retiring  from  the  editorship  of  the  Atlantic  he  has 
accepted  a  position  as  literary  critic  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

Howison,  Robert  Reid.  Author  of  a  “  History  of  Virginia,” 
“  History  of  the  American  Civil  War,”  etc. ;  born  in  Virginia, 
1820. 

Howitt,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Wife  of  William  Howitt;  born, 
1799.  She  was  co-author  with  her  husband  of  several  impor¬ 
tant  works. 

Howitt,  William.  English  writer;  born  in  Heanor,  1795; 
died,  1879.  He  published  “The  Forest  Minstrel,  and  other 
Poems,”  1823;  “History  of  Priestcraft,”  1834;  “Rural  Life 
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of  England,”  1837;  “Colonization  and  Christianity,”  1839; 
“Rural  and  Domestic  Life  in  Germany,”  1842;  “  Homes  and 
Haunts  of  the  most  Eminent  British  Poets,”  1847;  “Land, 
Labor,  and  Gold,”  1835;  “Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,” 
1839-41;  “History  of  England,”  1861. 

Hubbard,  William.  Author  of  a  “History  of  New  Eng¬ 
land”;  born,  1621;  died,  1701. 

Hudibras.  A  humorous  poem,  by  Samuel  Butler ;  pub¬ 
lished,  1663-78. 

Hudson,  Henry  Norman.  Episcopalian  divine;  born  in 
Cornwall,  Vt.,  1814;  died,  1886.  Author  of  the  “Univer¬ 
sity”  edition  of  Shakespeare’s  works. 

Hudson,  Mrs.  Mary  [Clemer].  Miscellaneous  writer; 
born  in  New  York,  1839 ;  died  in  Washington,  1884.  She 
first  became  known  through  her  letters  published  in  the 
Springfield  Bepublican  and,  later,  the  New  York  Independent. 
She  maintained  herself  at  the  capital  as  a  correspondent, 
and  besides  newspaper  contributions,  has  published  “  Eirene,” 
“  His  Two  Wives,”  “  Memorials  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,” 
and  a  volume  of  poems. 

Hughes,  Thomas.  Author  of  “  School  Days  at  Rugby,” 
“  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,”  etc.;  born,  1823. 

Huguenots,  Les.  Opera,  1833,  by  Meyerbeer. 

Hume,  David.  Scottish  historian  and  metaphysician; 
born  in  Edinburgh,  1711 ;  died,  1766.  His  “  History  of 
England”  was  published  17C4-G1. 

Humphrey  Clinker,  The  Expedition  of.  A  novel  by  Tobias 
George  Smollett;  published,  1771. 

Hunchback,  The.  Comedy,  1831,  by  Knowles. 

Hunt,  Helen  (“H.  H.”b  See  “Jackson,  Mrs.  Helen.” 

Hunt,  James  Henry  Leigh.  A  popular  British  poet;  born, 
1784;  died,  1859. 

Hunted  Down.  A  tale  written  for  the  New  York  Ledger. 
in  1859,  by  Charles  Dickens,  and  republished  in  All  the  Year 
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Bound,  1860.  It  introduces  only  six  characters  to  the  reader, 
one  of  which  has  an  alias. 

Huntington,  Frederic  D.  Episcopal  bishop  of  Central 
New  York;  born  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  1819.  He  was  a  prede¬ 
cessor  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  in  the  pastorate  of  the  South 
Congregational  Church  in  Boston ;  afterwards  a  professor  in 
Harvard  University;  but  changed  his  theological  views  and 
took  orders  in  the  Episcopalian  denomination.  Author  of 
“  Christian  Believing  and  Living,”  “  Sermons  for  the  People,” 
“  Christ  in  the  Christian  Year,”  etc. 

Huntington,  Jedediah  Vincent.  Author  of  “  America  Dis¬ 
covered,”  “  Alban;  or,  The  History  of  a  Young  Puritan,”  etc.; 
born,  New  York,  1815;  died,  1862. 

Hurlburt,  William  Henry.  Journalist  and  author;  born, 
South  Carolina,  1827. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas.  Author  of  “History  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,”  beginning  1628,  closing  1774;  born, 
1711;  died,  1780. 

Hypatia.  A  novel,  by  Charles  Kingsley,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  Alexandria  at  a  time  when  Christianity  was 
gaining  ground  against  Paganism  and  neo-Platonism ;  pub¬ 
lished,  1853. 

Hyperion.  A  romance,  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow; 
published,  1839.  It  was  the  first  of  the  author’s  works 
written  in  the  Washington  chamber  of  the  Craigie  House,  in 
Cambridge. 

Idyls  of  the  King,  The.  A  poem,  by  Alfred  Tennyson, 
founded  on  the  Arthurian  romances.  The  production  of  this 
work  has  been  the  great  literary  undertaking  of  the  Laureate, 
the  object  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  critics,  is  to 
teach  a  great  truth  under  the  guise  of  a  religious  allegory, 
after  the  manner  of  “The  Faerie  Queene.”  But  in  his  epi¬ 
logue  to  the  poem,  addressed  to  the  queen,  the  author  begs 
her  to 
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“  Accept  this  old  imperfect  tale, 

New-old,  and  shadowing  Sense  at  war  with  Soul, 

Rather  than  that  gray  King,  whose  name,  a  ghost, 

Streams  like  a  cloud,  man-shaped  from  mountain  peak, 

And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  still.” 

The  first  portion  that  appeared  was  a  fragment  entitled 
“  Morte  d’ Arthur,”  published  1842,  and  subsequently  ampli¬ 
fied  into  “  The  Passing  of  Arthur,”  which  closes  the  finished 
poem.  Other  parts,  under  the  titles,  “  Enid,”  “  Guinevere,” 
“Vivien,”  “Elaine,”  appeared  in  1859,  and  attracted  much 
attention,  although  it  was  not  generally  known,  at  that  time, 
how  these  idyls  were  to  be  incorporated  into  the  completed 
work.  The  remaining  parts  were  added  from  time  to  time, 
and  after  “Gareth  and  Lynette  ”  was  published,  in  1871,  the 
final  arrangement  of  the  whole  was  made  as  follows  :  “  Dedi¬ 
cation,”  written  1862;  “The  Coming  of  Arthur',”  “Gareth 
and  Lynette,”  “  Geraint  and  Enid,”  “  Merlin  and  Vivien,” 
“Lancelot  and  Elaine,”  “The  Holy  Grail,”  “  Pelleas  and 
Ettarre,”  “  The  Last  Tournament,”  “  Guinevere,”  “The  Pass¬ 
ing  of  Arthur.” 

The  Keltic  people,  of  which  the  poem  treats,  were  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Britons  subjugated  by  Julius  Caesar,  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  B.  C.,  and  governed  by  the  Romans  for  about  four 
hundred  years ;  a  period  during  which  they  learned  from  their 
conquerors  many  of  the  arts  and  usages  of  civilized  life,  and 
received  the  Catholic  religion.  When  the  Romans  left  the 
island  and  the  Saxons  invaded  it,  these  people  were  driven 
into  exile,  and  the  greater  part  took  refuge  in  the  mountain 
fastnesses  west  of  the  Severn,  and  the  lowlands  of  the 
Cornish  coast,  thus  becoming  the  ancient  Welsh.  In  order 
to  keep  possession,  they  were  obliged  to  wage  a  continual  de¬ 
fensive  warfare  against  the  fierce  Saxons,  for  a  period  of 
several  centuries,  but  were  finally  subdued.  In  accounts  of 
this  prolonged  struggle,  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  truth 
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from  the  fiction ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  one 
of  their  chiefs  distinguished  himself  above  all  others  for 
courage  and  valor,  and  led  his  country’s  warriors  in  several 
(perhaps  twelve)  successful  battles  against  their  Gothic 
foes.  To  the  person  of  this  hero,  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
Arthur,  have  clung  all  that  collection  of  chivalric  legends 
which  constitutes  the  world-renowned  cycle  of  the  Arthurian 
romances. 

This  mythical  superstructure  has  had  many  builders.  In 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  when  the  legends  first  began  to 
gain  currency,  the  tales  were  few  and  simple.  But  upon  a 
foundation  of  old  Welsh  prophecies  and  songs  grew  the 
weird  figure  of  Arthur,  enriched  by  every  noble  trait  that 
could  be  borrowed  from  the  stories  of  the  bravest  chiefs  and 
made  to  assimilate  with  the  current  traditions  concerning 
him.  Time  effaced  the  blemishes  of  the  original  cast,  and 
grouped  around  it  other  figures  endowed  with  puissance,  wis¬ 
dom,  or  peerless  beauty. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  mass  of  romantic  material,  the 
richest  known  to  literature,  was  published  in  many  lands  and 
languages,  and  became  a  common  store  for  poets  to  draw 
upon.  At  any  period  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ,  it 
might  have  been  found,  with  more  or  less  variation,  in  at 
least  four  different  languages.  Tennyson  might  have  read 
the  stories,  entire  or  in  part,  in  the  poetry  of  ancient  Wales, 
in  Nennius,  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  in  Walter  Map,  in  Wace, 
in  Robert  de  Borron,  in  Cretien  de  Troyes,  in  Layamon,  in 
Robert  of  Brunne,  and  in  Malory. 

The  “  Round  Table  ”  was  an  order  of  knighthood  created  by 
King  Arthur,  and  also  refers  to  a  huge  marble  or  wooden  table, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Merlin,  for  Uther  Pendragon,  and 
given  to  Arthur  by  Leodogran  as  a  marriage  portion,  along  with 
his  daughter  Guinevere.  The  number  of  persons  that  the  table 
accommodated  is  variously  estimated  from  thirteen  to  one 
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hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  name  of  each  knight  was  inscribed 
on  his  seat  in  letters  of  gold.  Two  seats  remained  vacant  as 
places  of  honor,  and  a  third,  called  the  “  siege  perilous,”  was 
reserved  for  him  who  should  achieve  the  Holy  Grail. 

The  historic  period  of  the  action  of  the  poem  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  century.  The  first  canto  nar¬ 
rates  Arthur’s  conquest  over  the  enemies  of  Leodogran,  a 
tributary  prince,  who  bestowed  upon  the  youthful  hero  his 
only  daughter,  Guinevere.  The  second  records  the  adventures 
and  quest  of  Gareth,  an  ambitious  youth  of  royal  lineage, 
and  his  experience  with  Lynette.  The  third  is  the  story  of 
Geraint,  another  brave  tributary  prince,  who, while  seeking  to 
avenge  an  insult  done  Queen  Guinevere,  finds  Enid,  who  be¬ 
comes  his  wife,  and  whose  fidelity  he  puts  to  an  extremely 
cruel  test.  The  fourth  depicts  the  victory  of  the  wily  Vivien 
over  the  better  judgment  of  the  sage  magician  Merlin,  in 
the  forest  of  Broceliande  in  France.  The  fifth  paints  the 
nobility  and  perfidy  of  Lancelot,  with  the  story  of  the  sweet 
Elaine  as  a  background  of  the  picture.  The  sixth  describes 
the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  The  seventh  utters,  in  the  story 
of  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,  a  presentiment  of  the  impending  ruin 
soon  to  overtake  the  realm.  The  eighth  introduces  the 
world-worn  Sir  Tristram,  who  stirs  up  the  breath  of  disloy¬ 
alty  at  the  last  joust  in  which  the  assembled  knights  engage. 
The  ninth  is  devoted  to  the  queen,  and  what  results  from 
the  discovery  of  her  amours  with  Lancelot,  her  retirement 
and  death.  The  tenth  depicts  the  last  great  battle  in  the 
West,  in  which  King  Arthur,  being  sorely  wounded,  is  borne 
by  three  queens  in  a  boat  to  the  “  island-valley  of  Avilion,” 
to  be  healed,  and  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  is  complete. 

Ik  Marvel.  See  “Mitchell,  D.  G.” 

Ill  Treated  II  Trovatore.  Farce,  1858,  by  H.  J.  Byron. 

Inchbold,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  English  novelist;  born,  1753; 
died,  1821.  Author  of  “  A  Simple  Story,”  “  Nature  and  Art,” 
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“Such  Things  Are,”  “Wives  as  they  Were  and  Maids  as 
they  Are,”  and  “  Lover’s  Vows.” 

Indian  Serenade,  The.  A  lyric,  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

Indian  Summer.  A  novel  by  William  D.  Howells;  pub¬ 
lished,  1886. 

Ingelow,  Jean.  English  poet  and  novelist;  born,  1830. 
“Songs  of  Seven,”  “The  High  Tide,”  and  “Divided”  are 
her  best  poems;  “Off  the  Skelligs  ”  and  “Don  John,”  her 
most  popular  novels. 

Ingranno  Infelice.  Opera,  1812,  by  Rossini. 

In  Memoriam.  An  elaborate  threnody  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  parts,  comprising  a  series  of  meditations  on  love, 
death,  and  immortality,  by  Alfred  Tennyson ;  published,  1850. 
The  subject  is  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  a  gifted  college-mate 
and  intimate  friend  of  the  poet,  who  died  in  Vienna,  Sept. 
15,  1833.  It  treats  many  phases  of  philosophy  and  religious 
creed,  and  may  be  considered  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
of  life.  “  Him  who  sings  to  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones,” 
is  said  to  be  Longfellow.  (Seethe  latter’s  “Ladder  of  St. 
Augustine.”) 

In  the  Harbor.  A  posthumous  work,  by  Henry  W.  Long¬ 
fellow;  published,  1882.  It  contains  the  tributes  to  J.  T. 
Eields  and  President  Garfield,  several  personal  poems,  and 
the  “  Bells  of  San  Bias,”  which  was  the  last  poem  written  by 
the  author. 

Innocents  Abroad,  The.  A  humorous  record  of  travels, 
by  Samuel  L.  Clemens  (“  Mark  Twain”)  ;  published,  1869. 

Inspired  Idiot,  The.  An  epithet  applied  to  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith,  by  Horace  Walpole. 

Invalid,  An.  A  pseudonym  under  which  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  published  “  Life  in  the  Sick-Room,”  1844. 

Invincibles,  The.  Comedy,  1820,  by  Morton. 

Ion.  Tragedy,  1835,  by  Talfourd. 

Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  Opera,  1776,  by  Gliick, 
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Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  Opera,  1779,  by  Gliick. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  Opera,  1792,  by  Piccini. 

Ireland,  William  Henry.  A  literary  impostor;  born  in 
London,  1777 ;  died,  1835.  He  acquired  notoriety  in  1795,  by 
forging  legal  documents  under  the  seal  of  Shakespeare,  and 
by  practising  on  the  public  credulity  in  relation  to  dramas 
which  he  pretended  to  have  found  at  Stratford.  One  of 
these,  called  “  Vortigern,”  was  purchased  by  Sheridan,  and 
performed  at  Drury  Lane  before  the  imposture  was  discov¬ 
ered.  The  audience  were  extremely  disgusted  at  the  quality 
of  the  play,  and  Ireland,  being  required  to  explain  how  he 
had  obtained  it,  confessed  the  forgery  to  his  father,  and 
afterwards  published  a  written  confession,  which  displays 
more  vanity  than  penitence.  His  father,  who  was  an  en¬ 
graver,  was  so  far  deceived  by  the  tricks  of  his  son,  that  he 
published  the  spurious  documents  before  their  true  character 
had  been  exposed. 

Irish  Sketch  Book,  The.  A  production  of  W.  M.  Thack¬ 
eray;  published,  1842. 

Iron  Gate,  The.  A  poem,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  read 
at  the  breakfast  given  in  honor  of  his  seventieth  birth¬ 
day. 

Irving,  Washington.  A  distinguished  American  author; 
born  in  New  York  City,  1783;  died  at  “  Sunny  side,”  1859. 
At  the  time  of  his  birth,  General  Washington  with  his  army 
was  in  the  city,  and  the  War  of  the  Revolution  had  just 
drawn  to  a  close.  “  Washington's  work  is  ended,”  said 
Irving's  mother,  “and  the  child  shall  be  named  after  him.” 
The  infant  was  making  one  of  his  first  journeys  along  the 
street,  accompanied  by  a  Scotch  maid-servant  of  the  family, 
when  the  Father  of  his  country  was  seen  to  pass  into  a  shop. 
Seized  with  an  idea,  the  maid  picked  up  the  boy  and  followed 
the  grave  general.  “  Please,  your  Honor,”  she  said,  address¬ 
ing  him,  “  here ’s  a  bairn  was  named  after  you !  ”  and  Wash- 
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ington  turned,  and  placing  his  liand  on  the  head  of  her  little 
charge,  gave  him  his  blessing. 

At  the  age  of  six,  while  a  pupil  in  Benjamin  Romaine’s 
school,  he  took  part  in  a  public  exhibition,  and  acted  Juba, 
in  Addison’s  tragedy  of  “  Cato.”  Duringthe  performance,  the 
little  “  Prince  of  Numidia,”  while  waiting  his  turn  behind 
the  scenes,  quietly  munched  a  piece  of  honey  cake,  of  which 
he  was  fond,  and  when  called,  went  on  to  the  stage  with  his 
mouth  full  of  it.  His  part  was  well  committed,  but  when  he 
tried  to  speak  the  cake  adhered  to  his  mouth  and  he  could  not 
utter  a  word.  There  was  a  suppressed  titter  among  the 
audience  as  the  youthful  tragedian  tried  in  vain  to  release 
his  imprisoned  tongue,  which  loudened  to  an  outburst  of 
merriment  and  applause  when  Juba  thrust  his  chubby  finger 
between  his  teeth  and  proceeded  to  rake  out  the  obstinate 
impediment  to  his  speech. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  Irving  had  eagerly  read  “  Robinson 
Crusoe,”  “  Sinbad,  the  Sailor,”  and  other  books  of  travel  and 
adventure,  and  had  made  many  explorations  in  and  around 
his  native  city,  and  his  soul  was  fired  with  the  wish  to  visit 
the  distant  climes  to  which  the  “  parting  ships  ”  were  bound 
that  he  so  often  watched  with  longing  eyes,  as  they  sailed 
away  from  the  piers  in  the  river.  At  fourteen  he  had  pretty 
much  made  up  his  mind  to  run  away  and  go  to  sea ;  and  as 
a  preparation  for  the  rough  life  before  the  mast,  he  practised 
lying  on  the  floor  at  night,  instead  of  sleeping  in  his  bed. 
But  one  insurmountable  obstacle  prevented  him  from  putting 
his  plan  into  execution :  he  found,  on  trial,  that  his  delicate 
stomach  refused  a  diet  of  salt  pork,  which  article,  as  he  well 
knew,  forms  a  large  part  of  the  meat  rations  of  sailors  on 
shipboard. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Irving’s  career  is  its  felicity. 
His  genius,  though  marked,  was  of  a  simple  order,  and  he 
had  an  experience  well  fitted  to  cultivate  and  develop  it,  and 
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enjoyed  social  conditions  most  opportune  for  its  immediate 
and  wide-spread  recognition.  He  endeared  himself  to  the 
popular  heart,  not  only  by  a  peculiar  kindliness  of  manner, 
but  by  publishing,  at  a  time  when  no  American  literature 
existed,  graphic  descriptions  of  the  scenery  on  the  Hudson 
which  had  captivated  his  boyish  fancy,  and  imparted  to  it  a 
historic  and  legendary  charm.  He  worked  the  same  vein  in 
England  with  success.  His  aim,  as  he  himself  said,  was  to 
put  the  world  into  good  humor  with  itself,  and  he  succeeded, 
at  least,  in  putting  the  world  into  good  humor  with  him. 

Besides  being  a  favorite  at  home,  —  one  might  almost  say; 
the  literary  pet  of  his  own  countrymen, — Irving  spent  so 
many  years  abroad,  and  made  himself  so  much  at  home  on 
British  soil,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  frequently 
called  an  Englishman  by  persons  unacquainted  with  his 
history,  as  the  following  anecdote  shows  :  — 

“  Have  you  got  Erwin’s  Scrap  Book  ?  ”  asked  a  customer  as 
he  stepped  into  a  book-store  one  day.  “We  have  all  kinds  of 
scrap  books,”  said  the  gentlemanly  clerk  in  attendance,  throw¬ 
ing  down  a  pile  adapted  for  newspaper  cuttings,  albums,  or 
memorandums.  “No,  no,  not  them  kind;  I  mean  Erwin, 
Washington  Erwin,  the  one  that’s  got  the  story  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  in  it  —  leastways  I  was  told  so.”  “Ah!”  said  the 
clerk,  a  new  light  breaking  in  upon  him,  “  here  you  have  it; 
Washington  Irving’s  Sketch  Book !  ”  “Well,  yes,  I  s’pose 
that’s  it;  got  all  about  Rip  Van  Winkle,  just  as  Jefferson 
performs  it,  I  s’pose.”  “  Oh,  yes,  sir,  and  very  much  more 
that  he  don’t  put  in.”  “All  right;  I ’ll  take  one.”  And  he 
did,  and  came  back  in  two  or  three  days,  and  bought  some 
more  of  “Erwin’s”  writings,  who,  he  said,  told  a  pretty 
good  story,  if  he  was  an  Englishman. 

He  was  not  a  robust  youth,  and  for  years  his  health  was  so 
poor  that  those  who  knew  him  felt  sure  that  he  was  not  long 
for  this  world;  but  though  affected  with  a  racking  cough, 
21 
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lie  published  the  first  products  of  his  gifted  pen  when  he  was 
only  nineteen  years  old,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  “  Jonathan  Oldstyle.”  The  earliest  writings 
that  are  preserved  among  his  published  works  are  his  con- 
tributions  to  “  Salmagundi,”  which  was  projected  by  himself 
and  James  K.  Paulding,  when  Irving  was  twenty-three. 
They,  with  Irving’s  brother  William,  composed  the  editorial 
staif,  which  used  to  convene  at  “Cockloft  Hall,”  an  old 
family  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic,  about  a  mile 
above  Newark,  and  prepare  the  contents.  The  name  chosen 
to  designate  this  periodical  (for  such  it  was)  comes  from 
the  French  salmigondis,  meaning  a  mixture  of  chopped  meat 
and  pickled  herring  with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and  onions. 
It  was  issued  in  twenty  irregular  numbers  during  the  year 
1807,  and  its  design  the  editors  declared  to  he  “  simply  to 
instruct  the  young,  reform  the  old,  correct  the  town,  and 
castigate  the  age ;  and  because  this  was  an  arduous  task  the 
experienced  (?)  editors  undertook  it  with  confidence.”  Mr. 
Paulding  remarked  that,  in  the  writing  of  the  articles  com¬ 
posing  this  work,  “the  thoughts  of  the  authors  were  so 
mingled  together  in  the  essays,  and  they  were  so  literally 
joint  productions,  that  it  would  be  difficult  as  well  as  useless 
to  assign  to  each  his  exact  share  ” ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Washington  Irving  did  his  full  part  of  the  work 
of  writing.  His  next  work  was  entitled  “  A  History  oi  New 
York,”  purporting  to  be  the  publication  of  manuscripts  found 
in  the  deserted  chamber  of  Mr.  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  an 
old  gentleman  who  suddenly  disappeared,  and  it  was  published 
in  order  to  discharge  certain  debts  the  author  had  left  un¬ 
paid.  It  appeared  late  in  the  year  1809.  “The  Sketch 
Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent,”  was  published  in  successive 
numbers,  in  1819;  and  was  followed  by  “  Bracebridge  Hall,” 
1822;  “  Tales  of  a  Traveller,”  1824;  “Life  and  Voyages  of 
Columbus,”  1828;  “Conquest  of  Granada,”  1829;  “Spanish 
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Voyages  of  Discovery  by  the  Companions  of  Columbus,” 
1831;  “The  Alhambra,”  1832;  “The  Crayou  Miscellany” 
(including  “A  Tour  on  the  Prairies,”  1835,  “  Abbotsford  and 
Newstead  Abbey, ”«1836,  “Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain,” 
1836);  “Astoria,”  1836;  “  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne¬ 
ville,”  1837;  “  The  Crayon  Papers,”  1839-41 ;  “  Life  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Davidson,”  1841;  “Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,”  1849; 
“Mahomet  and  his  Successors,”  1850;  “Wolfert’s  Roost,” 
1855;  “Life  of  Washington,”  1855-59;  “Moorish  Chron¬ 
icles”  (posthumous),  1866. 

For  an  author  who  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  produce 
any  writings  of  permanent  literary  merit,  the  list  of  his  works 
is  somewhat  formidable.  “Salmagundi”  was  undertaken 
with  no  more  serious  intent  on  Irving’s  part  than  to  while 
away  a  few  hours  in  random  scribbling.  The  “  Knicker¬ 
bocker  History  ”  was  taken  up  and  finished  as  a  relief  from 
the  sorrow  that  oppressed  the  author,  just  after  the  death  of 
Matilda  Hoffman,  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  He  had  scarcely 
faith  enough  in  the  merits  of  the  “Sketch  Book”  to  seek  a 
publisher  for  the  manuscript;  and  when  the  “Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  ”  was  finished,  he  read  it  to  his  friend  Allstou 
to  get  his  opinion  of  it,  and  the  painter’s  commendation 
saved  it  to  the  world.  When  “  Braceb ridge  Hall”  was  ready 
for  the  printer,  Irving,  having  acquired  some  fame  by  the 
publication  of  former  books,  was  persuaded  to  set  a  fair 
value  on  his  manuscript,  and  when  asked  by  Murray,  the 
London  publisher,  to  fix  a  price,  he  staggered  him  by  naming 
fifteen  hundred  guineas.  “If  you  had  said  a  thousand 
guineas,”  suggested  Murray,  tentatively  —  “  You  shall  have 

it  for  a  thousand,”  Irving  broke  in;  and  the  shrewd  printer 
drew  up  the  contract  without  delay.  The  critics,  both  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British,  attacked  him  furiously  on  the  appearance  of 
“  Tales  of  a  Traveller,”  and  his  deeply  sensitive  nature  was 
sorely  wounded,  so  that,  for  a  long  time,  his  spirits  were  at  a 
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low  ebb.  The  first  edition  of  “  Columbus  ”  was  so  disfigured 
by  gross  typographical  errors,  that  both  author  and  publisher 
were  ashamed  of  it.  It  was  his  residence  in  Madrid  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Spanish  language  and  literature  that  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  Irving  to  write  the  “  Chronicles  of  Granada  ” 
and  the  “Conquest.”  “Companions  of  Columbus”  was,  of 
course,  an  addition  suggested  by  his  study  of  Columbus. 
“The  Alhambra”  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Scottish  painter,  Sir  David  Wilkie.  “  A  Tour  on  the 
Prairies  ”  was  a  study  preparatory  to  the  writing  of  ‘  ‘  Astoria,” 
which  was  an  account  of  the  great  fur-trade  enterprise  under¬ 
taken  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  for  the  writing  of  which  the 
millionaire,  offered  to  leave  a  generous  legacy,  but  Irving  de¬ 
clined  the  gift.  In  1835,  Irving  resolved,  as  he  said,  “  to 
come  out  in  a  series  of  volumes,”  published  under  the  general 
title  of  “Miscellanies,”  and  the  first  appeared  soon  after  as 
“  The  Crayon  Miscellany,”  while  “  Abbotsford  and  Newstead 
Abbey  ”  came  a  year  later.  “  Captain  Bonneville  ”  was  really 
a  revision  and  editing  of  a  manuscript  left  by  an  officer  of  that 
name.  Margaret  Davidson  was  a  personal  friend,  and  Irving 
performed  a  labor  of  love  in  writing  her  simple  biography, 
the  copyright  of  which  he  gave  to  her  bereaved  mother.  It 
was  personal  friendship  for  the  poet  that  prompted  him  to 
write  the  biography  of  Goldsmith.  “  Mahomet,”  “  AVolfert’s 
Roost,”  and  “  Washington”  were  the  literary  productions  of 
Irving’s  latest  decade. 

“It  is  in  the  knickerboeker  world  that  Irving  is  character¬ 
istically  at  home,”  said  George  William  Curtis.  Indeed,  it  is 
his  humorous  and  graphic  fancy  more  than  the  sober  veracity 
of  history  which  has  given  popular  and  perpetual  form  to  the 
early  life  of  New  York,  and  it  is  Irving  who  has  enriched  it 
with  romantic  tradition,  such  as  suit  uses  the  story  of  no 
other  State. 

The  bay,  the  river,  the  city,  the  Catskill  Mountains,  as 
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Choate  said  of  Fancuil  Hall  and  Webster,  breathe  and  burn 
of  him.  He  has  charmed  the  Hudson  with  a  peculiar  spell. 
The  quaint  life  of  its  old  Dutch  villages,  the  droll  legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  the  pathetic  fate  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  the 
drowsy  wisdom  of  Cummunipaw,  the  marvellous  municipality 
of  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  nose  of  Anthony  guarding  the 
Highlands,  with  the  myriad  sly  and  graphic  allusions  and  de¬ 
scriptions  strewn  all  through  his  books,  have  made  the  river 
Irving’s  river,  and  the  State  Irving’s  State,  and  the  city 
Irving’s  city. 

Irving  was  the  first  American  author  whose  income  from 
his  books  bore  any  just  proportion  to  their  merits,  especially 
from  English  publishers.  Cooper  may  have  been  fairly  well 
paid,  as  prices  went  at  that  time;  but  when  Bryant  and 
Longfellow  were  getting  not  more  than  five  or,  at  most,  ten 
dollars  for  a  poem,  it  will  do  to  call  Irving’s  literary  earnings 
liberal.  His  receipts  from  United  States  copyrights  were : 
“Life  of  Columbus,”  first  edition,  .*$3,000 ;  abridged  edition, 
$6,000;  “Conquest  of  Granada”  (for  five  years),  $4,750; 
“Companions  of  Columbus,”  $1,500;  “Alhambra,”  $3,000; 
“  Tour  on  the  Prairies,”  $2,400 ;  “  Abbotsford  and  Newstead 
Abbey,”  $2,100  ;  “  Chronicles  of  Granada,”  $1,500 ;  “  Astoria,” 
$4,000;  “Bonneville’s  Adventures,”  $3,000.  In  addition  to 
these  royalties,  he  received  from  leases  and  extensions  of 
copyright  enough  to  make  the  total  amount  paid  him  by 
American  publishers  a  little  in  excess  of  $88,000.  Murray, 
his  London  publisher,  paid  him  royalties  as  follows  :  “  Sketch 
Book,”  £467  10s.;  “  Bracebridge  Hall,”  £1,050 ;  “Tales  of  a 
Traveller,”  £1,575;  “  Life  of  Columbus,”  £3,150;  “  Compan¬ 
ions  of  Columbus,”  £525;  “Conquest  of  Granada,”  £2,100; 
“  Tour  on  the  Prairies  ”  and  “  Abbotsford,”  etc.,  each  £400; 
“  Chronicles  of  Granada,”  £100.  Bentley,  another  English 
publisher,  paid  on  “Alhambra,”  £1,050;  “Astoria,”  £50); 
and  “  Bonneville’s  Adventures,”  £900.  The  whole  amount 
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realized  on  his  books  during  his  life  was  $205,383.34.  “  The 

Life  of  Columbus,”  and  the  abridgment  for  schools,  were  by 
far  the  most  profitable  American  books  of  that  time. 

After  sojourning  in  foreign  countries  for  many  years,  and 
having  no  place  that  he  could  really  call  home,  he  purchased 
the  Van  Tassel  cottage,  immortalized  in  the  “  Sleepy  Hollow” 
legend,  where  Ichabod  Crane  had  once  imagined  himself 
snugly  domiciled,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  architect  trans¬ 
formed  it  into  the  retreat  christened  “  Sunnyside,”  in  which 
he  spent  his  last  days.  This  same  cottage  figures  in  another 
book  as  “  Wolfert’s  Roost.” 

Irving,  Washington.  A  biographical  sketch,  in  “  American 
Men  of  Letters,”  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner ;  published,  1881. 

Irving,  Washington,  Life  and  Letters  of.  A  biography,  by 
his  nephew,  Pierre  Irving;  published,  1862. 

Isabelle  ;  or,  Woman’s  Life.  Drama,  about  1836,  by  Buck- 
stone. 

Isle  of  Palms,  The.  By  Wilson,  1812. 

Italian  Journeys.  A  book  of  descriptions,  by  William  D. 
Howells;  published,  1867. 

Italiani  en  Algeri.  Opera,  1813,  by  Rossini. 

Ivanhoe.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels;  published, 
1820,  illustrating  the  feudal  times  and  inimical  relations 
between  the  Saxons  of  England  and  their  Norman  conquerors, 
under  Richard  I.,  the  Lion-hearted.  Historical  period,  1194. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Helen  [Fiske]  [Hunt]  (“  H.  H.”).  A  poet 
and  miscellaneous  writer  of  marked  ability,  daughter  of  Prof. 
N.  W.  Fiske,  of  Amherst  College ;  was  born  in  Amherst, 
Mass.,  1831;  died  in  Colorado,  in  1885.  With  the  exception 
of  Mrs.  Stowe,  no  American  woman  has  produced  literary 
work  of  greater  merit.  She  was  past  the  meridian  of  her 
life  when  her  first  publication  appeared,  so  that  her  fame  as 
a  writer  was  limited  to  a  comparatively  brief  period.  She  was 
married  quite  young  to  Major  Edward  B.  Hunt,  an  eminent 
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engineer,  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  lost  his  life 
in  1863,  by  being  suffocated  by  the  vapors  of  a  submarine 
battery  of  his  own  invention. 

A  year  or  two  after  her  husband’s  death,  Mrs.  Hunt  re¬ 
moved  her  residence  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  soon  began  to 
write  fugitive  poems,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  the 
Nation.  A  few  months  later,  she  began  to  contribute  to  the 
Independent  short  papers  on  domestic  subjects.  Her  first 
poem  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  appeared  in  February,  1869- 
After  this,  she  published  a  volume  of  verses  in  1870,  which 
was  reprinted  and  enlarged  a  year  later,  and  again  increased 
in  1874.  “Bits  of  Travel”  was  published,  1872;  “Bits  of 
Talk  about  Home  Matters,”  1873;  “Bits  of  Talk  for  Young 
Folks,”  1876;  “Bits  of  Travel  at  Home,”  1878;  “Nelly’s 
Silver  Mine  :  a  Story  of  Colorado  Life,”  1878;  “A  Century 
of  Dishonor,”  1881;  “  Ramona,”  1884.  It  is  now  no  secret 
that,  besides  these  acknowledged  works,  she  was  the  author 
of  two  of  the  most  successful  novels  of  the  “No  Name” 
series. — “Mercy  Philbrick’s  Choice,”  1876;  and  “Hetty’s 
Strange  History,”  1877 ;  and  with  many  the  belief  is  still 
strong  that  she  wrote  the  “Saxe  Holm”  stories,  although 
the  Literary  World  for  May,  1875,  announced  that  the  much- 
talked-of  pseudonyme  belonged  to  Miss  Ruth  Ellis,  of  Central 
New  York. 

For  the  benefit  of  her  health,  Mrs.  Hunt  went  West  and 
settled  in  Colorado  Springs,  where,  in  1876,  she  married  Wm. 
S.  Jackson,  a  merchant.  Soon  after  that,  she  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  cause  of  the  Indians,  in  whose  interest  her 
“Century  of  Dishonor”  and  “Ramona”  were  written.  £ln 
a  letter  addressed  to  some  Eastern  friends,  dated  July  27, 
1885,  she  said  :  — 

“  I  feel  that  my  work  is  done,  and  I  am  heartily,  honestly,  and  cheerfully 
ready  to  go.  You  have  never  fully  realized  how,  for  the  last  four  years,  my 
whole  heart  has  been  full  of  the  Indian  cause;  how  I  felt,  as  the  Quakers 
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say,  a  *  concern  ’  to  work  for  it.  My  i  Century  ’  and  ‘  Ramona  ’  are  the  only 
things  I  have  done  of  which  I  am  glad  now.  The  rest  is  of  no  moment. 
They  will  live,  and  they  will  bear  fruit.  They  already  have.  The  change 
in  public  feeling  on  the  Indian  question  in  the  last  three  years  is  marvellous; 
an  Indian  Rights’  Association  in  every  city  in  the  land.  .  .  .  Every  word  of 
the  Indian  hiscory  in  ‘  Ramona  ’  is  literally  true,  and  it  is  being  re-enacted 
here  every  day  ^  g. 

Her  literary  work  was  conscientiously  done,  never  slighted, 
and  as  nearly  perfect  as  her  thorough  painstaking  could  make 
it.  Her  qualities  as  a  writer  have  been  carefully  considered 
in  Mr.  Higginson’s  “  Short  Studies  of  American  Authors.” 

Another  extract  from  the  letter  already  referred  to  shows 
how  she  regarded  that  last  earthly  change  for  which  she 
seems  to  have  been  waiting :  — 

“  As  you  say,  we  may  meet  and  ‘  smile  over  these  solicitudes.’  But  I  do 
not  think  we  shall;  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  looking  with  almost 
an  eager  interest  into  the  ‘  undiscovered  country,’  and  leaving  this  earth  with 
no  regret,  except  that  I  have  not  accomplished  more  work;  especially  that 
it  was  so  late  in  the  day  when  I  began  to  work  in  real  earnest.  But  I  do  not 
doubt  we  shall  keep  on  working.” 

James,  Henry.  Swedenborgian  writer;  born  in  Albany. 
N.  Y.,  1811;  died,  1882. 

James,  Henry,  Jr.  A  novelist  and  critic;  born  in  New 
York,  1843.  His  father  was  an  easy  theological  writer,  and  he 
inherits  a  felicitous  style,  but  his  books  exhibit  very  little  plot, 
and  are  rather  studies  of  character,  suggesting  skill  in  the 
deft  manipulation  of  common  ideas  more  than  creative  force. 
In  the  field  of  criticism  he  is  most  at  home,  and  is  a  master 
of  literary  art. 

Mr.  James  is  author  of  “  Roderick  Hudson,”  “  The  Ameri¬ 
cans,”  “  The  Europeans,”  “  Watch  and  Ward,”  “  Confidence,” 
“Washington  Square,”  “The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  “The 
Pension  Beaurepas,”  “  Daisy  Miller,”  “  An  International  Epi¬ 
sode,”  “A  Passionate  Pilgrim,  and  Other  Tales,”  “Trans- 
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atlantic  Sketches,”  “  French  Poets  and  Novelists,”  “  Portraits 
of  Places,”  “  The  Bostonians,”  and  a  sketch  of  Hawthorne  in 
Morley’s  “  English  Men  of  Letters.” 

“Mr.  Henry  James,  Jr.,  inherits  from  his  father  a  diction 
so  rich  and  pure,  so  fluent  and  copious,  so  finely  shaded,  yet 
capable  of  such  varied  service,  that  it  is,  in  itself,  a  form  of 
genius.  Few  men  have  ever  been  so  brilliantly  equipped  for 
literary  performance.  Carefully  trained  taste,  large  acquire¬ 
ment  of  knowledge,  experience  of  lands  and  races,  and  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  best  minds,  have  combined  to  supply  him 
with  all  the  purely  intellectual  requisites  which  an  author 
could  desire.”  —Bayard  Taylor. 

Jameson,  Mrs.  Anna.  A  British  writer;  bom  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  1797 ;  died,  1860.  She  lived  in  Canada  after  her 
marriage.  The  most  important  of  her  works  are  1 1  The  Diary 
of  an  Ennuyee,”  1826,  afterwards  enlarged  and  published 
with  the  title  of  “  Visits  and  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad,” 
1834;  “  Loves  of  the  Poets,”  1829;  “Memoirs  of  Celebrated 
Female  Sovereigns,”  1831;  “The  Beauties  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.”  and  “Lives  of  Early  Italian  Painters,”  1845; 
“  The  Poetry  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,”  1848. 

Jane  Eyre.  A  novel,  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  dedicated  to 
Thackeray,  and  published,  1847.  The  materials  were  largely 
derived  from  the  author’s  own  experience,  and  the  characters 
are  drawn  from  life.  The  school  described  in  this  work 
was  situated  at  Cowan’s  Bridge,  in  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  building  had  been,  an  old  bobbin-mill,  and  the 
site  was  unhealthful.  ‘  ‘  Helen  Burns  ”  was  the  author’s 
sister  Maria.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  English 
novels. 

Jane  Grey.  Tragedy,  1876,  by  Tennyson. 

Janet’s  Repentance.  The  third  story  in  “Scenes  of  Cler¬ 
ical  Life,”  by  “George  Eliot”;  published,  1857.  The  other 
two  stories  in  the  “  Scenes  ”  are  “  Amos  Barton  ”  and  “  Mr. 
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Gilfil's  Love-Story.”  As  the  publishers  did  not  seem  to  fully 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  author  on  reading  the  first 
instalment  of  the  manuscript  sent  them,  she  explained  the 
plot  as  follows  :  — 

“  The  collision  in  the  drama  is  not  at  all  between  ‘  bigoted 
churclimanship  ’  and  evangelicalism,  but  between  irreligion 
and  religion.  Religion  in  this  case  happens  to  be  represented 
by  evangelicalism ;  and  the  story,  so  far  as  regards  the  per¬ 
secution,  is  a  real  bit  in  the  religious  history  of  England,  that 
happened  about  eight-and-twenty  years  ago.  I  thought  I  had 
made  it  apparent  in  my  sketch  of  Milby’s  feelings,  on  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Tryan,  that  the  conflict  lay  between  immorality 
and  morality,  irreligion  and  religion.  Mr.  Tryan  will  carry 
the  reader’s  sympathy.  It  is  through  him  that  Janet  is 
brought  to  repentance.  Dempster’s  vices  have  their  natural 
evolution  in  deeper  and  deeper  moral  deterioration  (though 
not  without  softening  touches),  and  death  from  intem¬ 
perance.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  My  sketches,  both  of  churchmen  and  dissenters,  with 
whom  I  am  almost  equally  acquainted,  are  drawn  from  close 
observation  of  them  in  real  life,  and  not  at  ail  from  hearsay 
or  from  the  descriptions  of  novelists.  .  .  .  My  irony,  so  far 
as  I  understand  myself,  is  not  directed  against  opinions,  — 
against  any  class  of  religious  views, — -but  against  the  vices 
and  weaknesses  that  belong  to  human  nature  in  every  sort  of 
clothing.  ...” 

When  the  book  first  appeared,  it  was  not  known  who 
“George  Eliot”  was,  but  the  common  impression  prevailed 
that  he  was  a  clergyman. 

Japanese  Homes  and  their  Surroundings.  A  minute  and 
careful  description  written  from  actual  knowledge,  by  Prof. 
Edward  S.  Morse;  published,  1885. 

Jean  Dacier.  Tragedy,  1876,  by  Lomon. 

Jean  de  Paris.  Opera,  1S12,  by  Boieldieu. 
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Jeffrey,  Francis.  A  Scottish  critic  and  essayist,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  born,  1773;  died, 
1850. 

Jenkins,  Edward.  Author  of  “  Ginx’s  Baby,”  “Lord  Ban¬ 
tam,”  and  other  satires;  born,  1838. 

Jennie  June.  Nom  de plume  of  Mrs.  Croly. 

Jerome,  Frank  E.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Russell  (Kan.) 
Record,  and  author  of  the  song,  “  John  Brown’s  Body,”  which 
was  composed  before  he  was  thirty. 

Jerrold,  Douglas  William.  English  dramatist ;  born,  1803; 
died,  1857.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Black-Eyed  Susan,’’ 
“  Mrs.  Caudle’s  Curtain  Lectures,”  etc. 

Jewess,  The.  Opera,  1835,  by  Balfe. 

Jewett,  Sarah  Orne.  Writer  of  short  stories;  born  in 
Maine,  1849.  It  is  said  that  she  devotes  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  to  writing,  and  does  all  her  literary  work  in  the  afternoon, 
between  luncheon  and  dinner,  and  finds  it  hard  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  write  at  night.  Her  favorite  recreation  is 
horseback  riding,  which  she  recommends  to  women  generally 
as  a  most  healthful  and  refreshing  exercise.  A  brisk  walk 
she  considers  the  next  best  thing.  Her  best  known  writings 
are,  “  Old  Friends  and  New,”  “  Playdays,”  “Country  By¬ 
ways,”  “  Deephaven,”  and  “  The  Mate  of  the  Daylight.” 

Joan  of  Arc.  A  poem  by  Robert  Southey;  published,  1796. 

Joan  of  Arc.  Tragedy,  1801,  by  Schiller. 

Joan  of  Arc.  Opera,  1808-1870,  by  Balfe. 

Joaquin  Miller.  See  “  Miller,  C.  H.” 

John  Bull.  Comedy,  1805,  by  Colman. 

John  Felton.  Historical  play,  1850,  by  Stirling. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  A  novel  by  Dinah  Maria 
[Mulock]  Craik;  published,  1857. 

John  of  Porcida.  Tragedy,  1840,  by  Knowles. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  The  Life  of.  A  celebrated  biogra¬ 
phy  by  James  Boswell;  published,  1790. 
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Johnson,  Mrs.  Helen  [Kendrick].  Editor  of  “  Our  Familiar 
Songs”  and  “Tears  for  the  Little  Ones,”  and  author  of 
“  Roddy’s  Romance,”  “  Roddy’s  Ideal,”  “  Roddy’s  Reality,”  etc. 
She  is  the  wife  of  Rossiter  Johnson,  and  was  born  in  New 
York,  1843. 

Johnson,  Rossiter  Editor  of  the  “Annual  Cyclopedia,” 
and  miscellaneous  writer ;  born  in  New  York,  1840.  Author 
of  “  Idler  and  Poet,”  “  History  of  the  War  of  1812-15,”  and 
editor  of  several  small  works. 

Johnson,  Samuel.  An  eminent  English  writer  and  lexicog¬ 
rapher;  born  in  Litchfield,  1709;  died,  1784.  He  is  best 
known  as  author  of  “  Rasselas,”  a  didactic  novel;  “Lives 
of  the  Poets  ” ;  and  his  Dictionary  of  the  English  language. 
His  sayings  are  often  quoted  by  modern  writers. 

Johnson,  Virginia  Wales.  A  novelist;  born  on  Long 
Island,  1847.  Author  of  “  Joseph,  the  Jew,”  “A  Sack  of 
Gold,”  “  The  Calderwood  Secret,”  “  Two  Old  Cats,”  “Miss 
Nancy’s  Pilgrimage,”  “A  Foreign  Marriage,”  “  The  Neptune 
Vase,”  “  An  English  Daisy  Miller,”  etc. 

Josh  Billings.  See  “  Shaw,  Henry.” 

Joyce,  Robert  Dwyer.  Author  of  “Deirdre,”  “  Blauid,” 
and  other  pojms;  also  of  “The  Squire  of  Castleton,”  a 
historical  novel.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  1813;  and  died  in 
Boston,  1883.  Ue  has  been  called  the  Irish  Scott. 

Judas  Maccabaeus.  A  drama  by  H  W.  Longfellow, 
forming  the  second  of  “  Three  Books  of  Song”;  published, 
1872.  The  drama  deals  with  incidents  in  the  Jewish  revolt 
against  Antiochus  IV.,  about  160  B.  C. 

Judd,  Sylvester.  Author  of  “  Margaret :  a  Tale  of  the  Real 
and  the  Ideal  ” ;  born,  Massachusetts,  1813;  died,  1853. 

Juive,  La.  Opera,  1835,  by  Halevy. 

Julius  Caesar.  A  tragedy  by  William  Shakespeare,  probably 
written  between  1605  and  1608,  and  first  printed  in  the  folio 
of  1023.  For  the  materials  of  the  play  the  author  was  indebted 
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to  the  lives  of  Caesar,  Brutus,  Antony,  and  Cicero  in  North’s 
Plutarch. 

Junius.  A  signature  appended  to  a  series  of  forty-four 
letters  of  unknown  authorship  ;  published  in  The  Public  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  an  English  journal,  the  first  of  which  appeared  Jan. 
21,  1769.  They  were  variously  attributed  to  Pitt,  Earl 
of  Chatham;  Philip,  Earl  of  Chesterfield;  Edmund  Burke; 
the  Duke  of  Portland;  Lord  Lyttelton;  John  Wilkes ;  John 
Horne  Tooke,  and  others. 

Junius  Brutus.  Tragedy,  1828,  by  Andrieux. 

Kane,  Elisha  Kent.  A  distinguished  American  explorer ; 
born  in  Philadelphia,  1820 ;  died,  1857.  After  travelling  ex¬ 
tensively  in  China,  India,  Ceylon,  the  Nile  region,  Nubia,  and 
Greece,  he  came  home  and  served  in  the  Mexican  War.  In 
May,  1850,  he  sailed  as  surgeon  to  the  expedition  conducted 
by  Lieutenant  De  Haven  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  In 
1854,  he  published  “  The  United  States  Grinnell  Expedition  in 
Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.”  He  made  a  second  Arctic  voy¬ 
age  in  1853,  and  after  his  return,  in  1855,  wrote  an  account  of 
his  adventures  and  sufferings  in  a  work  entitled  “Arctic 
Explorations.”  which  was  published,  1856. 

Katharine's  Lantern,  Mrs.  A  lyric  by  Win.  M.  Thackeray, 
written  in  an  album. 

Kavanagh.  A  tale  by  H.  W.  Longfellow;  published,  1849. 

Kavanagh,  Julia.  An  Irish  novelist;  born,  1824;  died, 
1827.  “Nathalie,”  “English  Women  of  Letters,”  and  “  Be¬ 
atrice  ”  are  her  chief  books. 

Keats,  John.  A  British  poet;  born,  1795;  died,  1821. 
His  longer  poems  are  “  Endymion,”  “Hyperion,”  “Lamia,” 
and  “  Isabella.”  One  of  his  teachers  in  boyhood  was  Cowdeu 
Clarke,  who  exerted  a  great  influence  over  the  young  poet, 
and  who  said  of  him  that  he  was  wont  to  get  to  work  over 
his  Latin  and  French  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  was 
inclined  to  stick  to  his  books  while  other  boys  were  enjoying 
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a  holiday,  and  when  he  too  ought  to  have  been  enjoying  him¬ 
self  in  the  open  air.  His  character  presented  traits  in  striking 
contrast.  His  passion  was  ungovernable,  and  when  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  rage,  he  would  rave  like  Keene  when  personating  Othello, 
but  his  generosity  came  quickly  to  the  rescue,  and  it  was  all 
over  at  the  first  blow.  He  was  a  prodigious  reader,  and  began 
to  write  verses  at  an  early  age.  Leigh  Hunt  was  liis  early 
friend. 

Keble,  John.  A  British  poet;  born,  1792;  died,  1866.  His 
religious  poetry  is  of  a  high  order. 

Kehama,  The  Curse  of.  A  poem  by  Robert  Southey ;  pub¬ 
lished,  1810. 

Kellogg,  Elijah.  Author  of  the  “Address  of  Spartacus 
to  the  Gladiators,”  and  several  juveniles ;  born  in  Maine, 
1813. 

Kenelm  Chillingly  :  his  Adventures  and  Opinions.  A 
novel  by  Edward  Lord  Lytton ;  published,  1873. 

Kenilworth.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels ;  published, 
1821 ;  which  depicts  the  ambition  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to 
share  the  crown  with  Queen  Bess,  and  the  touching  story  of 
the  unfortunate  Amy  Robsart.  Historical  period,  1575. 

Kennedy,  John  Pendleton.  A  novelist;  born  in  Baltimore, 
1795  ;  died,  1870.  His  chief  works  are  “  Swallow  Barn ;  or,  A 
Sojourn  in  the  Old  Dominion,”  1832  ;  “  Horse-Shoe  Robinson, 
a  Tale  of  the  Tory  Ascendency,”  1835;  “Life  of  William 
Wirt,”  etc. 

Keramos,  and  Other  Poems.  A  volume  by  H.  W.  Long¬ 
fellow ;  published,  1878.  It  contains  “Birds  of  Passage, 
Flight  the  Fifth,”  including  the  tribute  to  James  Russell 
Lowell  entitled  “  The  Herons  of  Elmwood”;  a  second  “  Book 
of  Sonnets,”  including  tributes  to  Whittier,  Tennyson,  Irving, 
and  Cleaveland;  and  fifteen  translations,  eight  from  Michael 
Angelo. 

Kerr,  Orpheus  C.  See  “  Newell,  R.  H.” 
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Key,  Francis  Scott.  Author  of  “  The  Star-Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner”;  born  in  Maryland,  1779;  died,  1813. 

Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,  The.  A  Christmas  story  by 
Wm.  M.  Thackeray;  published,  1815. 

Kidder,  Daniel  Parrish.  Co-author  with  J.  C.  Fletcher  of 
“  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians  ”;  born  in  New  York,  1815. 

Kiddie,  Henrietta  (“  Sarah  Tytler  Author  of  “  The  Old 
Masters,”  “  Modern  Painters,”  etc.,  and  several  novels ;  born, 
1827. 

Killing  no  Murder.  Play,  1811,  by  Hook. 

King,  Edward.  Novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer;  born 
in  Massachusetts,  1848.  Author  of  “The  Gentle  Savage,” 
“  The  Golden  Spike,”  “  French  Leaders,”  “  My  Paris,”  “  Ken¬ 
tucky’s  Love,”  “The  Great  South;”  and  “  Echoes  from  the 
Orient,”  a  volume  of  poems. 

King,  Thomas  Starr.  Unitarian  divine  and  author;  born 
in  New  York,  1824;  died,  1864.  His  chief  works  are,  “Sub¬ 
stance  and  Show,”  “  Christianity  and  Humanity,”  “  The 
White  Hills.” 

King  of  the  Alps.  Play,  1832,  by  Buckstone. 

King  Henry  the  Fourth.  Part  First.  A  historical  drama 
by  William  Shakespeare.  It  was  written  in  1596,  and  the 
poet  “  got  a  hint”  for  the  composition  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
Part  Second  and  “  Henry  the  Fifth,”  from  an  old  play  entitled 
“  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth.” 

King  Henry  the  Fourth.  Part  Second.  A  historical 
drama  by  William  Shakespeare ;  written  in  1597. 

King  Henry  the  Fifth,  The  Life  of.  A  historical  drama 
by  William  Shakespeare,  the  crude  material  for  which  was 
gathered  from  Holinslied’s  “  Chronicles.”  It  was  probably 
written  in  1599,  and  was  published  in  1600. 

King  Henry  the  Sixth.  A  historical  drama  in  three  parts, 
by  William  Shakespeare.  A  question  has  been  raised  by  emi¬ 
nent  scholars  whether  the  three  parts  of  this  drama  were, 
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strictly  speaking,  the  literary  composition  of  Shakespeare,  or 
whether  he  acted  the  part  of  an  editor  and  reviser.  Much 
learning  and  acumen  have  been  expended  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question  The  whole  subject  is  very  fully  considered  by 
Richard  Grant  White,  in  an  elaborate  essay,  in  which  he  fixes 
the  date  of  the  present  forms  of  the  three  parts  at  about  1591, 
and  concludes  thus:  “And  we  have  the  pleasure  of  finding 
that  the  Three  Parts  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth ,  instead  of 
being  plays  foisted  upon  us  as  his,  either  by  his  own  want 
of  probity,  or  the  hardly  less  culpable  indifference  of  his  fel¬ 
lows,  the  first  editors,  are  doubly  interesting  as  containing 
some  of  the  earliest  productions  of  his  genius  wrought  into 
a  contemporary  monument  of  his  Initial  triumph.” 

King  Henry  the  Eighth,  The  Famous  History  of  the  Life 
of.  A  historical  drama  by  William  Shakespeare.  The  period 
of  its  action  is  from  1521  to  1533,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  com¬ 
petent  scholars,  it  was  written  at  Stratford,  in  1613,  and  was 
the  poet’s  last  literary  work.  The  sources  of  the  first  four 
acts  were  Hall  and  Holinshed ;  of  the  fifth  act,  Fox’s  ‘  ‘  Book 
of  Martyrs.” 

King  John,  The  Life  and  Death  of.  A  historical  drama 
by  William  Shakespeare,  “written,”  says  White,  “because 
its  main  incidents  appealed  to  the  patriotic  and  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  and  because  the  subject  was 
one  already  familiar  to  the  public,  and  there  was  an  old  play 
at  hand  to  work  upon.”  There  were  two  “old  plays”  in 
existence,  in  fact,  from  either  of  which  Shakespeare  might 
have  drawn  some  materials, — “Kynge  Johan,”  by  Bishop 
Bale;  and  “The  Troublesome  Raigne  of  John,  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  by  certain  unknown  authors.  It  is  mainly  on  the 
latter  that  Shakespeare’s  play  is  founded,  which  was  written 
between  1591  and  1598,  and  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1G23. 

King  Lear,  The  Tragedy  of.  A  play  by  William  Shake¬ 
speare,  written  between  1603  and  1606,  The  story  of  King 
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Lear  comes  down  from  remote  antiquity,  and  the  original 
personage  was  a  prince  of  old  Britain.  When  Shakespeare 
wrote,  the  story  could  be  found  in  Holinshed’s  “  Chronicles,” 
“The  Mirror  of  Magistrates,”  or  the  “  Romance  of  Perce- 
forest,”  the  “Faerie  Queeue,”  Book  II.,  canto  10  ;  in  Albion’s 
“England,”  and  in  Camden’s  “Britannia.” 

King  Richard  the  Second,  The  Life  and  Death  of.  A  his- 
torical  drama  by  William  Shakespeare,  who  gathered  the 
material  upon  which  to  found  his  work  from  Holinshed,  and 
composed  the  play  in  the  latter  part  of  1594  or  early  in  1595. 
The  play  is  quite  unequal  in  style,  so  that  it  seems  not  im¬ 
probable  that  another  hand  than  Shakespeare’s  —  perhaps 
Daniel’s  —  may  have  written  some  of  the  passages. 

King  Richard  the  Third,  The  Tragedy  of.  A  play  by 
William  Shakespeare,  founded  on  Sir  Thomas  More’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  King  Richard  the  Third.”  The  probable  date  of  the 
composition  is  1593  or  1594. 

King’s  Own,  The.  A  novel  by  Captain  Marryat ;  published, 
1830. 

Kingsley,  Charles.  A  popular  English  writer ;  born,  1819; 
died,  1875,  just  after  his  return  from  a  tour  in  America. 
Though  a  devoted,  busy  pastor  all  his  life,  he  found  time  to 
write  several  valuable  works  in  poetry  and  prose.  He  mar¬ 
ried  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  Froude,  the  historian.  His  works 
are  “  The  Saint’s  Tragedy,”  1848 ;  “  Yeast,”  1848 ;  “Village 
Sermons,”  1849;  “Alton  Locke”  and  “Cheap  Clothes  and 
Nasty,”  1850;  “Phaeton,”  1852;  “Hypatia,”  1853;  “West¬ 
ward  Ho”  and“Glaucus;  or.  The  Wonders  of  the  Shore,” 
1855;  “The  Heroes;  or,  Greek  Fairy  Tales,”  1856;  “Alex¬ 
andria  and  her  Schools  ”  and  “  Two  Years  Ago,”  1857  ;  “  An¬ 
dromeda ’’and  “Miscellanies,”  1859;  “The  Water  Babies,” 
1863;  “The  Roman  and  the  Teuton”  and  “What,  then, 
does  Dr.  Newman  mean?  ”  1864 ;  “  Ilareward,  the  Last  of  the 
English,”  1866 ;  “The  Ancient  Regime,”  1867 ;  “  The  Hermits,” 
22 
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1868 ;  “  Madam  Now  and  Lady  Why,”  1870 ;  “  At  Last,”  1871 ; 
“Prose  Idyls”  and  “Plays  and  Puritans,”  1873;  “Health 
and  Education,”  1874;  “The  Limits  of  Exact  Science  as 
applied  to  History  ”  He  was  associated  with  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice,  Tennyson’s  spiritual  adviser,  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  large  towns,  and  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  storm  of  obloquy  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  on  this  account.  For  this  class  he  wrote.  “  ‘  Hypatia’ 
was  written  with  my  heart's  blood,”  he  said,  “  and  was 
received,  as  I  had  expected,  with  curses  from  many  of  the 
very  churchmen  whom  I  was  trying  to  warn  and  save.”  But, 
in  later  life,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  many  of  his  earlier 
dreams  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  and  his  last  days  were 
shadowed  with  a  sadness  born  of  his  sense  of  being  a 
defeated  man.  In  a  speech  to  the  Lotus  Club,  in  1824,  he 
said :  — 

“One  of  the  kind  wishes  expressed  for  me  is  long  life. 
Let  anything  be  asked  for  me  except  that.  Let  us  live 
hard,  work  hard,  go  at  a  good  pace,  get  to  our  journey’s 
end  as  soon  as  possible ;  then  let  the  post-horse  get  the 
shoulder  out  of  the  collar.  ...  I  have  lived  long  enough 
to  feel  like  the  old  post-horse,  —  very  thankful  as  the  end 
draws  near.” 

Kingsley,  Henry.  British  novelist,  brother  to  Charles 
Kingsley;  born,  1830;  died,  1876.  “  Ravenslioe,”  “  Silcote 

of  Silcotes,”  “Austin  Elliott,”  and  “Hetty”  are  among  his 
most  popular  books. 

Kinney,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clementine  [DodgeJ  [Stedman]. 
Poet;  born  in  New  York,  1810.  Author  of  “  Felicita,” 
“  Bianca  Capello  :  a  Tragedy,”  etc. 

Kiolanthe.  Opera,  1840,  byBalfe. 

Kirk,  Mrs.  Ellen  W.  [Olney].  Author  of  the  novels, 
“Through  Winding  Ways ’’and  “  A  Midsummer  Madness”; 
born,  1842. 
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Kirk,  John  Foster.  Editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine ,  and 
author  of  a  “  History  of  Charles  the  Bold,”  essays,  and 
reviews ;  horn  in  New  Brunswick,  1824. 

Kirkland,  Mrs.  Caroline  Matilda  [Stansbury].  A  writer; 
born  in  New  York,  1801 ;  died,  1864.  After  a  residence  of 
some  years  in  Michigan,  she  published  “A  New  Home  — 
Who’ll  Follow?”  1839,  under  the  nom  de  plume  “Mary 
Clavers.”  Her  other  books  are  “  Forest  Life,”  1842;  “  West¬ 
ern  Clearings,”  1846;  “An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Spenser,”  1846;  “Personal  Memoirs  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton,”  1858 ;  etc. 

Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York,  The.  A  humorous 
work  by  Washington  Irving;  published,  1809.  The  full  title 
is,  “A  History  of  New  York,  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty;  containing,  among 
many  surprising  and  curious  Matters,  the  Unutterable  Ponder- 
ings  of  Walter  the  Doubter,  the  Disastrous  Projects  of 
William  the  Testy,  and  the  Chivalric  Achievements  of  Peter 
the  Headstrong  —  the  three  Dutch  Governors  of  New  Am¬ 
sterdam  :  being  the  only  Authentic  History  of  the  Times  that 
ever  hath  been  or  ever  will  be  published  by  Diedrich  Knicker¬ 
bocker.”  In  the  “Author’s  Apology,”  Irving  says  that  the 
work,  “  in  which,  at  the  outset,  nothing  more  was  contem¬ 
plated  than  a  temporary  jeu  d’ esprit,  was  commenced  in  com¬ 
pany  with”  his  brother  Peter.  Their  idea  was  to  parody  a 
small  hand-book  which  had  recently  appeared,  entitled  “A 
Picture  of  New  York,”  -written  by  Dr.  Samuel  Mitchell.  It 
was  to  begin  with  a  historic  sketch,  to  be  followed  by  notices 
of  the  customs,  manners,  and  institutions  of  the  city ;  written 
in  a  serio-comic  vein,  and  treating  local  errors,  follies,  and 
abuses  with  good-humored  satire.  “  To  burlesque  the  pedan¬ 
tic  lore  displayed  in  certain  American  works,”  the  sketch  was 
to  begin  with  the  creation  of  the  world;  and  the  authors 
“  laid  all  kinds  of  works  under  contribution  for  trite  cita- 
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tions,  relevant  or  irrelevant,  to  give  it  the  proper  air  of 
learned  research.”  But  before  the  original  plan  could  be 
carried  out,  Peter  was  called  away  to  Europe,  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  work  devolved  on  Washington,  who  changed  the 
plan.  The  work  purports  to  be  the  writing  of  an  old  Dutch¬ 
man,  supposed  to  be  “  a  little  cracked,”  who  suddenly  dis¬ 
appeared  from  his  lodgings  and  was  never  again  heard  from. 
In  his  deserted  lodgings  were  found,  among  other  effects, 
this  manuscript,  which  the  host  had  published  and  sold  in 
order  to  liquidate  an  unpaid  board  bill.  The  book  contains 
some  of  the  finest  humor  ever  published  by  an  American 
author;  and  it  and  the  “Sketch  Book,”  which  appeared 
subsequently,  were  widely  read  and  greatly  admired  in  Eng¬ 
land,  at  a  time  when  books  from  the  New  World  were  treated 
with  contempt  in  Great  Britain. 

Know  Your  Own  Mind.  Comedy,  1777,  by  Murphy. 

Knowles,  James  Sheridan.  Irish  dramatist;  born,  1794; 
died,  1 862.  His  tragedies  attained  a  wide  popularity. 

Knox,  William.  A  Scottish  poet;  author  of  “0!  Why 
should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  proud?”  Born,  1789;  died, 
1825. 

Konig,  Saul.  Opera,  1839,  by  Gutzikow. 

Lacon.  A  title,  meaning  “  Many  Things  in  few  Words,” 
addressed  to  those  who  think,  by  C.  C.  Colton;  published, 
1820. 

Ladies’  Battle.  Comedy,  1851,  by  Robertson. 

Lady  of  Lyons,  The.  A  drama,  by  Edward  Lytton ;  pub¬ 
lished,  1838. 

Lady  of  the  Aroostook,  The.  A  novel,  by  W.  D.  Howells ; 
published,  1879 ;  considered,  when  it  appeared,  his  best  work 
In  the  “Lady”  is  described  a  typical  New  England  girl,  who 
embarks  on  a  sailing  vessel  from  Boston  bound  for  Venice. 
Her  principal  companions  on  the  voyage  are  two  young  men. 

Lady  of  the  Desert,  The.  Drama,  1859,  by  Stirling. 
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Lady  of  the  Lake,  The.  A  poem  in  six  cantos,  by  Walter 
Scott;  published,  1810. 

Laird's  Jock,  The.  A  minor  tale,  by  Walter  Scott;  pub¬ 
lished,  1828,  under  the  title  “  Death  of  the  Laird’s  Jock.” 

Lake  Poets,  The.  A  designation  applied  to  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  and  Coleridge,  who,  at  different  periods  of  their 
lives,  dwelt  near  the  English  lakes.  Later  it  was  extended  to 
include  Lamb,  Lloyd,  and  Wilson. 

Lalla  Rookh.  An  Oriental  romance  in  verse,  by  Thomas 
Moore;  published,  1817. 

L’ Allegro.  A  descriptive  poem,  by  John  Milton ;  published, 
1645. 

Lamb,  Charles.  An  English  humorist;  born  in  London, 
1775 ;  died,  1834.  He  was  the  child  of  his  father’s  old  age, 
“  a  weakly  but  very  pretty  babe,”  and  was  tended  in  infancy 
by  his  older  sister,  Mary,  for  whom  he  afterwards  cared  so 
tenderly  dining  the  years  of  her  sad  insanity.  In  a  lecture, 
delivered  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  James  T.  Fields  described  him 
as  he  might  have  been  seen  fifty  years  ago,  daily  crossing 
Covent  Garden  on  his  way  to  business:  “A  small,  spare 
figure,  with  keen,  penetrating  eyes,  long,  melancholy  face, 
fine  Titian  head,  ‘  full  of  dead  eloquence,’  as  Hazlitt  once 
described  it.  There  would  be  a  tremulous  expression  about 
the  lips,  and  if  we  followed  this  attractive  person  along  the 
Strand,  we  should  see  him  turn,  mechanically,  from  Russell 
street  into  Leadenhall  street,  and  go  up  the  steps  of  the 
East  India  House,”  where  he  was  a  clerk.  He  was  known  to 
all  the  merchants  in  that  vicinity  of  London  for  his  accuracy 
and  legible  handwriting,  and  few  of  them  ever  dreamed  that 
he  held  any  other  than  a  good  accountant’s  pen.  In  another 
passage,  Mr.  Fields  thus  pictured  the  family  in  what  Lamb 
called  home,  in  1796:  “The  mother  had  lost  the  use  of  her 
limbs,  and  Mary,  the  daughter,  is  her  daily  and  nightly  attend¬ 
ant,  and  takes  in  needle-work  in  order  to  add  to  their  slender 
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resources.  Charles,  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue  after  a  hard 
day  at  the  office,  is  trying  to  amuse  his  old,  broken-down 
father  by  playing  cribbage  with  him.  Their  income,  all  told, 
is  only  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  a  year;  but  Charles, 
writing  to  his  friend  Coleridge,  says  :  ‘  If  we  can’t  live  com¬ 
fortably  on  this  sum,  we  ought  to  burn  by  slow  tires.’  There 
is  a  tendency  to  insanity  in  the  family,  and  they  all  know  and 
tear  it.  Suddenly  it  breaks  out  in  Charles,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  he  goes  to  a  mad-house  for  six  weeks.  But  a 
greater  tragedy  is  soon  to  befall  the  household.  Mary  Lamb 
was  one  of  the  most  uniformly  amiable  and  lovely  Christians 
that  ever  lived.  Her  tender  devotion  to  her  mother  is  her 
highest  earthly  duty.  Hard  work  and  constant  watching  so 
worked  upon  her  nerves  that  she,  too,  began  to  fall  a  prey  to 
mental  misery.  Charles,  fighting  off  poverty  as  best  he  may 
at  the  East  India  House,  has  got  the  family  almost  free  from 
debt,  and  a  brighter  future  seems  to  loom  before  them.  They 
are  just  sitting  down  to  dinner  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  of 
September,  when  Mary,  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  insanity, 
rushes  upon  her  poor,  defenceless  mother,  and  stabs  her  to 
the  heart.”  In  describing  the  event  to  Coleridge,  Charles 
wrote:  “God  still  preserves  to  me  my  senses.  My  poor 
sister  is  in  a  mad-house.  Write  as  religious  a  letter  as  you 
can,  Coleridge,  but  don’t  mention  what  is  gone  and  done  with. 
With  me  the  ‘  former  things  have  passed  away.’  God  help 
us  all.” 

From  that  hour  the  world-famous  humorist  sacrificed  all 
other  friendships  and  comforts  to  the  care  of  his  unfortunate 
sister,  even  foregoing  the  chance  of  marriage  with  one  for 
whom  he  had  conceived  a  strong  affection,  in  order  to  let  no 
other  life  come  between  himself  and  Mary.  She  enjoyed 
intervals  of  sanity,  in  which  she  was  his  delightful  com¬ 
panion,  and  his  unselfish  devotion  reacted  upon  his  own 
spirit  and  gave  him  strength  to  endure. 
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*  In  view  of  this  life-sorrow  and  Charles’s  death,  Landor  wrote 
to  Mary :  — 

“ Comfort  thee,  O  thou  mourner,  yet  a  while; 

Again  shall  Elia’s  smile 

Refresh  thy  heart,  whose  heart  can  ache  no  more.” 

The  establishment  of  the  London  Magazine,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  John  Scott,  occasioned  Lamb’s  introduction 
to  the  public  by  the  nom  de  plume  under  which  he  acquired 
his  most  brilliant  reputation,  “Elia.”  Talford  says  that  the 
adoption  of  this  signature  was  purely  accidental.  Lamb’s 
first  contribution  to  the  magazine  was  a  description  of  the 
old  South  Sea  House,  where  he  had  passed  a  few  months’ 
novitiate  as  a  clerk,  before  entering  the  employ  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  preparation  of  the  article  led  him  to 
recall  a  gay,  light-hearted  foreigner,  who  fluttered  there  at 
the  time,  and  Lamb  subscribed  his  name  to  the  manuscript. 
His  second  contribution  was  unsigned,  and  the  printer  re¬ 
peated  the  signature  that  had  been  affixed  to  the  first.  This 
led  to  its  continued  use,  and  the  modest  author  adopted  it. 

Lamb  published  “Poems,”  1797;  “Rosamond  Gray,”  1798; 
“John  Woodvill,”  1801;  “Essays  of  Elia,”  1823;  “Album 
Verses,”  1830;  “The  Last  Essays  of  Elia,”  1833.  He  was 
co-author  with  his  sister  Mary  of  “  Tales  from  Shakespeare,” 
1806 ;  and  “  Poetry  for  Children,”  1809.  He  edited  specimens 
of  dramatic  poets  contemporary  with  Shakespeare,  1807,  and 
compiled  “  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses,”  1808.  Three  of  the, 
tales  in  “Mrs.  Leicester’s  School,”  a  work  written  by  his 
sister,  are  his. 

Very  early  in  life  Lamb  learned  the  bitter  lesson  implied  in 
the  custom  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  who,  when  a  child  was 
bom,  saluted  it  with  the  words,  “  Child,  thou  art  come  into 
the  world  to  endure,  suffer,  and  say  nothing.”  A  far  less  un¬ 
fortunate  poet  would  have  moaned  in  verse  to  all  who  would 
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listen,  and  bewailed  his  misery ;  but  this  much-enduring  man 
has  left  the  world  only  the  sparkle  of  his  inimitable  wit,  and 
his  sayings  are  more  read  and  quoted  than  those  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries. 

Lamb  had  a  horror  of  notoriety,  and  of  being  “  lectured” 
in  public  places.  Impertinence,  or  offensive  interference  of 
any  sort,  he  could  not  brook.  An  overbearing  head  of  a  de¬ 
partment  in  the  East  India  House  approached  him  one  day, 
when  Lamb  was  busily  engaged,  with  the  Paul  Pry  question, 
“Pray,  Mr.  Lamb,  what  are  you  about?”  “Forty,  next 
birthday,”  he  replied.  “  I  don’t  like  your  answer,”  said  the 
man.  “  Nor  I  your  question,”  was  Lamb’s  rejoinder. 

Lamb,  Mary  Anne.  A  sister  of  Charles  Lamb;  poet  and 
writer  of  tales;  born,  1765;  died,  1847.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  what  literary  work  she  might  have  accomplished  with  Arm 
health  and  favorable  environments ;  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  she  suffered  all  her  days  from  fits  of  insanity  which  con¬ 
signed  her  again  and  again  to  the  wards  of  a  mad-house,  the 
surprise  is  not  that  she  left  so  much,  but  that  she  wrote  any¬ 
thing  worthy  of  preservation.  In  1806,  she  undertook  the  task 
of  “  doing  ”.  for  Godwin’s  bookseller  twenty  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  in  the  form  of  tales  for  children,  which  were  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  Her  brother  wrote  the  tragedies,  and  in  describing 
to  a  friend  how  they  worked  at  this  task  of  joint  authorship, 
she  wrote :  “  You  would  like  to  see  us,  as  we  often  sit,  writing- 
on  one  table  (but  not  on  one  cushion  sitting) ,  like  Hermia  and 
Helena  in  the  ‘  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ’ ;  or  rather,  like 
an  old  literary  Darby  and  Joan,  I  taking  snuff  and  he  groaning 
all  the  while  and  saying  he  can  make  nothing  of  it,  which  he 
always  says  till  he  has  finished,  and  then  finds  out  he  has 
made  something.”  The  work  was  issued  in  January,  1807, 
and  contained  “  The  Tempest,”  “  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  “A  Winter’s  Tale,”  “Much  Ado  about  Nothing,” 
“  As  You  Like  It,”  “  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,”  “  The 
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Merchant  of  Venice,”  “  Cymbeline,”  “All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,”  “  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  “  The  Comedy  of  Errors,” 
“Measure  for  Measure,”  “Twelfth  Night,”  and  “Pericles, 
Prince  of 'Tyre,”  by  Mary ;  and  the  remaining  six  by  Charles. 
Her  next  book  was  “  Mrs.  Leicester's  School,”  in  which  she 
wrote  seven  of  the  tales,  and  her  brother  the  other  three.  It 
was  published,  1808.  “  Poetry  for  Children,”  Mary's  exclusive 
work,  appeared,  1809;  was  republished,  1810;  and  reprinted 
in  America,  1812. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage.  A  British  poet ;  born,  1775  ;  died, 
1864.  His  chief  productions  are  “  Gebir,”  1798;  “  Idyllia 
Heroica”  (Latin poems),  1820 ;  “  Imaginary  Conversations  of 
Literary  Men  and  Statesmen,”  1824-29;  “Count  Julian,” 
1831;  “Pericles  and  Aspasia,”  1836 ;  “Andrea  of  Hungary,” 
1839;  “The  Hellenics,”  1847;  “The  Last  Eruit  off  an  Old 
Tree,”  1853. 

Lanier,  Sidney.  A  poet  and  litterateur ;  born  in  Georgia, 
1842;  died,  1881.  Author  of  “A  Centennial  Ode,”  and  other 
poems;  “  Tiger  Lilies,”  a  novel;  “The  Science  of  English 
Verse” ;  “  The  English  Novel  and  its  Development  ” ;  “  Florida : 
its  Scenery,  History,  and  Climate”;  editor  of  “The  Boys’ 
Percy,”  “  The  Boys’  Mabinogion,”  “  The  Boys’  King  Arthur,” 
etc. 

Lanman,  Charles.  Author  of  “Essays  for  Summer 
Hours,”  “Summer  in  the  Wilderness,”  “Private  Life  of 
Daniel  Webster,”  “Dictionary  of  Congress,”  etc.;  born  in 
Michigan,  1819. 

Larcom,  Lucy.  Author  of  “  An  Idyl  of  Work,”  “  Child¬ 
hood  Songs,”  “Wild  Roses  of  Cape  Ann,”  “Breathings  of 
the  Better  Life,”  and  other  poems.  She  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  condition  of  working-women,  especially  operatives  in 
large  mills  like  those  in  Lowell,  and  has  done  much  to  help 
them.  During  the  publication  of  Our  Young  Folks  in  Boston, 
she  was  the  editor,  and  she  has  been  a  teacher  of  English  liter- 
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ature.  She  was  born  in  Beverly  Farms,  Mass.,  1826,  and  the 
poet  Whittier  says:  “She  holds  in  rare  combination  the 
healthfulness  of  simple  truth  and  common-sense,  with  a  fine 
and  delicate  fancy  and  an  artist’s  perception  of  all  beauty. 
Wholly  without  cant,  affectation,  or  imitation,  the  moral  tone 
of  the  more  serious  poems  is  noteworthy.  The  religious  sen¬ 
timent  of  New  England  never  had  a  more  winning  and 
graceful  interpreter;  for  she  has  succeeded  in  reconciling 
Puritanism  with  the  liberal  yet  reverent  spirit  of  modern  in¬ 
quiry.  Her  ballads  have  the  true  flavor  and  feeling  of  the 
breezy  New  England  seacoast.” 

Lars  :  A  Pastoral  of  Norway.  A  poem  by  Bayard  Taylor; 
published,  1873. 

Last  Days  of  Herculaneum,  The.  A  poem  by  Edwin 
Atherstone;  published,  1821. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  A  novel  by  Edward  Lytton ;  pub¬ 
lished,  1834. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  Drama,  founded  on  Lord  Lytton’s 
novel,  by  Buckstone ;  published,  1835. 

Lathrop,  George  Parsons.  The  son-in-law  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne;  born  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  1851.  He  has 
acquired  reputation  as  a  novelist  through  “An  Echo  of 
Passion,”  “  In  the  Distance,”  “  Newport,”  “  Spanish  Vistas,” 
etc. ;  and  has  published  “  A  Study  of  Hawthorne.” 

Latter-Day  Pamphlets.  Essays  suggested  by  the  political 
agitations  of  1848,  by  Thomas  Carlyle;  published,  1850. 

Law  of  Java,  The.  Drama,  1822,  by  Colman. 

Lawrence,  Eugene.  Author  of  “Lives  of  the  British 
Historians,”  historical  studies,  essays,  etc. ;  born  in  New 
York,  1823. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  The.  A  poem  in  six  cantos,  by 
Walter  Scott;  published,  1805,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the 
customs  and  manners  which  anciently  prevailed  on  the  borders 
of  England  and  Scotland. 
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Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  A  series  of  ballads  by  T.  B. 
Macaulay;  published,  1842. 

Lays  of  my  Home,  and  other  Poems.  A  volume  by  John 
G.  Whittier;  published,  1843. 

Leaves  from  Margaret  Smith’s  Journal.  A  notice  by  John 
G.  Whittier ;  published,  1849. 

Lecky,  Wm.  Edward  Hartpole.  An  Irish  historian;  born, 
1838.  Author  of  “History  of  Rationalism,”  “History  of 
European  Morals,”  “History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  etc. 

L’Eclair.  Opera-comique,  about  1860,  by  Halevy. 

Led  Astray.  Comedy,  1873,  by  Boucicault. 

Lee,  Mrs.  Eliza  [Buckminster].  Author  of  a  “Life  of 
Richter,”  “Sketches  of  a  New  England  Village,”  “Naomi,” 
etc. ;  born  in  New  Hampshire,  1794;  died,  1864. 

Lee,  Mrs.  Hannah  P.  [Sawyer].  Author  of  “  Grace  Sey¬ 
mour,”  and  other  novels;  “Luther  and  his  Times,”  “Sculp¬ 
ture  and  Sculptors,”  etc. ;  born  in  Massachusetts,  1780;  died, 
1865. 

Lee  &  Shepard.  The  two  gentlemen  whose  names  are 
coupled  in  the  style  of  this  well-known  Boston  publishing 
house  learned  the  business  when  boys,  and  have  been  partners 
since  1862.  The  senior,  Mr.  William  Lee,  was  employed 
when  a  boy  in  the  book-store  of  Samuel  G.  Drake,  and  after¬ 
wards  became  a  member  of  the  house  of  Phillips,  Sampson  & 
Co.,  the  “Barons  of  Winter  street,”  as  Mr.  Emerson  often 
called  them.  Mr.  Charles  A.  B.  Shepard,  the  junior  partner, 
served  his  apprenticeship  with  John  P.  Jewett ;  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  they  have  been  leading  New  England 
publishers,  whose  firm  imprint  adds  value  to  every  volume 
that  bears  it. 

Legend  of  Brittany,  etc. ,  The.  A  volume  of  poems  by 
James  Russell  Lowell ;  published,  1844. 

Legend  of  Florence.  Drama,  1840,  by  Hunt. 
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Legend  of  Montrose,  A.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley) 
novels,  published  in  1819.  The  story  is  laid  at  the  time 
when  Montrose  commanded  for  a  brief  period  the  Royalist 
troops  in  the  Highlands,  during  the  bloody  civil  Avar  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  written  with  a  view  to  place 
before  the  reader  the  melancholy  fate  of  John  Lord  Kilpoint 
and  the  singular  circumstances  attending  the  birth  and 
history  of  James  Stewart,  of  Ardvoirlich,  by  whose  hand  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  fell.  Historical  period,"  1645-46. 

Legende  of  Goode  Women,  The.  A  poem  by  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  composed  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Legends  of  New  England.  A  volume  of  poems  by  John 
G.  Whittier;  published,  1831. 

Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain.  One  of  the  three  vol¬ 
umes  of  “The  Crayon  Miscellany,”  by  Washington  Irving; 
published,  1835. 

Leggett,  William.  A  journalist;  born  in  New  York,  1802; 
died,  1838.  For  some  years  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post;  and,  in  1836,  he  established  The  Plain- 
dealer,  an  independent  weekly  journal.  Many  of  his  best 
newspaper  contributions  are  collected  in  two  volumes,  en¬ 
titled  “Sketches  of  the  Sea”  and  “Tales  by  a  Country 
Schoolmaster.” 

Leicester’s  School,  Mrs.  A  volume  of  talcs  by  Mary 
Lamb;  published.  1808. 

Leighton,  William.  Poet;  born  in  Massachusetts,  1833 
Author  of  the  dramas,  “The  Sons  of  Godwin,”  “  At  the 
Court  of  King  Edwin,”  “Shakespeare’s  Dream,”  “The  Sub¬ 
jection  of  Hamlet,”  etc. 

Leland,  Charles  Godfrey.  An  author  ;  born  in  Philadelphia, 
1824.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 
and  published,  in  1855,  the  “  Sketch  Book  of  Meister  Karl” 
and  the  “Poetry  and  Mystery  of  Dreams,”  and  in  1856,  a 
translation  of  Heine’s  “  Pictures  of  Travel”  ;  also  the  “  Hans 
Breitmann  Ballads,”  and  writings  on  the  character,  language, 
and  history  of  gypsies. 
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L’Elisire  d’  Amour.  Opera,  1832,  by  Donizetti. 

Leslie,  Eliza.  A  sister  of  Charles  R.  Leslie,  the  English 
historical  painter,  and  a  writer  of  ability ;  born  in  Philadelphia, 
1787;  died,  1857.  Her  chief  works  are  “  Pencil  Sketches ;  or, 
Outlines  of  Character  and  Manners,”  “  Atlantic  Tales,”  “  The 
American  Girl's  Book,”  “Althea  Vernon,”  “The  Behavior 
Book,”  “Mrs.  Washington  Potts,”  etc. 

Lester,  Charles  Edwards.  Litterateur;  born  in  New 
London  county,  Conn.,  1815.  Author  of  “  Life  and  Voyages 
of  Americus  Vespucius,”  “  Artists  of  America,”  “  The  Glory 
and  Shame  of  England,”  etc. 

Lewis,  Alonzo  (“The  Lynn  Bard”).  Poet;  born  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1701 ;  died,  1861.  “  Forest  Flowers  and  Sea  Shells  ” 

is  his  best-known  work. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Estelle  Anna  [Robinson]  (“Stella”).  Author 
of  “  Records  of  the  Heart,”  “  Myths  of  the  Minstrel,” 
“  Sappho,”  “  Child  of  the  Sea,”  etc. ;  born  in  Maryland,  1824; 
died,  1880. 

Life.  Comedy,  1765-1841,  by  Reynolds. 

Life  of  Washington.  A  biography  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  by  Washington  Irving;  published,  1855-59. 

Lily  of  Killarney.  Opera,  18G2,  by  Benedict. 

Lily  of  the  Desert,  The.  Drama,  1859,  by  Stirling. 

Linda  di  Chamouni.  Opera,  1842,  by  Donizetti. 

Lionel  and  Clarissa.  Opera,  eighteenth  century,  by  Bick- 
erstaff. 

Lippincott,  J.  B.  Co.  Since  1836,  this  house,  established 
in  Philadelphia,  has  been  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the 
country  in  the  production  of  books,  and  enjoys  a  reputation 
for  luxurious  and  costly  bindings.  Two  great  works,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,  and  published  by  this  firm  at 
great  expense,  are  worthy  to  rank  with  the  unabridged  diction- 
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aries  of  Worcester  and  Webster;  they  are  the  “  Pronouncing 
Gazetteer  of  the  World”  and  “Pronouncing  Biographical 
Dictionary.”  The  two  books  are  to  be  found  in  public  and 
private  libraries  and  schools,  and  are  an  acknowledged 
standard  of  authority  on  the  pronunciation  of  names  in  all 
languages.  Allibone’s  “  Dictionary  of  English  Literature,” 
Chambers’s  “ Encyclopedia,”  and  Worcester’s  “  Dictionary” 
are  also  issued  by  this  house. 

Lippincott,  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  [Clarke]  (“  Grace  Green¬ 
wood”).  A  popular  writer ;  born  in  Pompey,  N.  Y. ,  1823.  Under 
her  chosen  noin  deplume  her  first  productions  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Mirror,  and  subsequently  she  contributed  to  the 
Washington  Notional  Era.  Her  chief  books  are  :  “  History  of 
my  Pets,”  1850;  “Poems,”  1851;  “Recollections  of  my 
Childhood,”  1851 ;  “  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  Europe,” 
1852;  “Forest  Tragedy,  and  Other  Tales,”  1856;  “Stories 
and  Legends  of  Travel,”  1857;  “Life  of  Queen  Victoria,” 
etc.  She  edited  The  Little  Pilgrim. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  This  house  was  established  by  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Little  and  Mr.  James  Brown,  in  1837,  and  the 
firm  style  has  since  remained  unchanged  for  half  a  century, 
although  the  founders  have  passed  away;  it  is  the  oldest  pub¬ 
lishing  house  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country. 
The  specialty  of  the  firm  is  law  books ;  but  they  are  also 
the  publishers  of  a  fine  line  of  English  and  American  authors, 
notably  the  works  of  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Sumner,  Webster, 
and  others. 

Little  Dorrit.  A  novel  by  Charles  Dickens;  published 
in  twenty  numbers;  the  first  being  issued  in  December, 
1856,  and  the  last  in  June,  1857.  The  main  object  of  the 
author  in  writing  it  was  to  expose  the  tedious  1  ‘  red  tape  ’  ’  of 
the  governmental  methods  of  transacting  public  business, 
which  was  made  to  appear  ridiculous  in  the  description  of 
the  “  Circumlocution  Office,”  as  managed  by  the  Barnacle 
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family.  Tlie  characters  introduced  are :  Mrs.  Bangham,  a 
charwoman  and  messenger;  Clarence  Barnacle,  an  empty- 
headed  youth;  Lord  Decimus  Tite  Barnacle,  a  windy  peer; 
Ferdinand  Barnacle,  Lord  Barnacle’s  secretary ;  Tite  Barna¬ 
cle,  a  man  of  family  and  place ;  Harriet  Beadle,  called  “  Tatty- 
coram”;  Bob,  turnkey  of  the  prison;  Christopher  Casby,  a 
landlord;  John  Baptist  Cavaletto,  a  prisoner  at  Marseilles; 
John  Chivery,  another  turnkey ;  his  wife  and  son ;  Mrs. 
Clennam  and  her  son  Arthur;  Mr.  Cripples,  a  teacher,  and 
his  son ;  Dawes,  a  nurse ;  Amy  Dorrit,  called  “  Little  Dorrit,” 
heroine  of  the  story ;  her  brother  Edward,  called  “Tip  ” ;  her 
elder  sister  Fanny ;  her  father,  Mr.  William  Dorrit,  a  prisoner 
for  debt;  her  uncle,  Frederick  Dorrit;  Daniel  Doyce,  an 
engineer ;  Mr.  F ’s  Aunt ;  Mrs.  Flora  Finching,  daughter  of 
Casby ;  Aflery,  Ephraim,  and  Jeremiah  Flintwich ;  Mrs.  Gen¬ 
eral,  a  widow;  Henry  Gowan,  an  artist;  his  mother;  Dr. 
Haggage,  a  poor  debtor;  Jenkinson,  a  messenger;  Maggy, 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Bangham ;  Captain  Maroon,  a  horse- 
jockey  ;  Mr.  Meagles,  a  retired  banker ;  his  wife  and  daughter ; 
Mr.  Merdle,  a  London  banker ;  his  wife ;  John  Edward  Nandy, 
a  weak  old  man ;  Mr.  Pancks,  a  rent  collector ;  Mr.  Plornish, 
a  plasterer;  his  wife;  Rigaud,  alias  Blaudois,  alias  Lagnier; 
Mr.  Rugg,  agent  and  accountant ;  his  daughter;  Mr.  Edmund 
Sparkler;  Lord  Lancaster  Stillstalking,  who  represents  the 
Circumlocution  Office  abroad;  Mrs.  Tickit,  a  housekeeper; 
Tinkler,  a  valet;  Miss  Wade,  who  has  a  bad  temper,  and 
fancies  herself  wronged;  Mr.  Wobbler,  a  functionary  in  the 
office. 

Little  Foxes.  A  volume  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe;  pub¬ 
lished,  1865. 

Locke,  David  Ross  (“  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  ”).  Like  “  Arte- 
mus  Ward,”  he  learned  the  printer’s  trade,  then  became  a 
journalist  in  Ohio,  where  he  has  edited  and  published  several 
successful  newspapers ;  and  he  is  now  proprietor  of  the 
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Toledo  Blade.  Mr.  Locke  is  a  humorist  of  a  pronounced 
type,  who  adopted  a  novel  way  of  attacking  and  exposing 
political  fraud.  Iu  his  humorous  writings  he  figures  as  a 
“  coarse,  vulgar,  selfish  sot,  surrounded  by  rude  person¬ 
ages,”  living  at  the  Cross  Roads,  a  very  illiterate  community. 
Every  year  he  appears  in  every  campaign  as  the  very 
incarnation  of  ignorance,  political  selfishness,  and  rascality; 
and  while  creating  a  laugh  by  his  drollery,  exposes  political 
intrigue  in  its  true  colors,  and  tells  both  voters  and  candi¬ 
dates  much  wholesome  truth. 

Mr.  Locke  was  born  in  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  1833,  and 
has  published  several  volumes,  including  “  A  Paper  City,” 
“  Swinging  Round  the  Circle,”  “  The  Moral  History  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Struggle.” 

Locusts  and  Wild  Honey.  A  delightful  book  on  out-door 
life,  by  John  Burroughs ;  published,  1879.  It  gossips  about 
bees  and  strawberries,  trout  and  the  wilderness,  gardens  and 
mountains,  rambles  and  camping  out. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot.  Historical  writer;  author  of  “  Land 
Law  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,”  1876;  “Life  of  George  Cabot” 
(his  great-grandfather),  1877 ;  “History  of  the  English  Colo¬ 
nies  in  America,”  1881 ;  “Alexander  Hamilton,”  1882 ;  “  Dan¬ 
iel  Webster,”  1883,  in  the  “American  Statesman  ”  series;  and 
“  Studies  in  History,”  1884. 

Lodoiska.  Drama,  1791,  by  Kemble. 

Lodoiska.  Drama,  1800,  by  Mayer. 

Lohengrin.  Opera,  1848,  by  Wagner. 

Lombardi.  Opera,  1843,  by  Yerdi. 

London  Assurance.  Comedy,  1841,  by  Boucicault. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth.  A  distinguished  Amer¬ 
ican  poet;  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  1807;  died  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1882.  Chief  among  the  household  poets  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  he  is  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  readers,  and  “his 
one  clear  harp,”  with  its  “  divers  tones,”  has  a  soothing 
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note  that  harmonizes  with  every  poetic  mood  of  common 
life. 


“  Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 
The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  a  benediction 
That  follows  after  prayer.” 


When  a  mere  college  boy,  Longfellow  had  strong  yearnings 
for  a  literary  career,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  quiet  life 
were  favorable  to  scholarly  habits  and  poetic  inspiration. 
Although  he  was  no  such  prodigy  as  Lord  Macaulay,  he  early 
manifested  the  traits  of  character  befitting  a  writer,  and  was 
quite  proficient  in  composition.  His  first  attempt  at  episto¬ 
lary  writing  is  a  letter  to  his  father,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  General  Court  in  Boston.  It  was  composed 
when  he  was  seven  years  old,  and  is  as  follows :  — 

Dear  Papa,— Ann  [his  sister]  wants  a  little  Bible  like  little  Betsey’s. 
Will  you  please  buy  her  one,  if  yon  can  find  any  in  Boston?  I  have  been  to 
school  all  the  week,  and  got  only  seven  marks.  I  shall  have  a  billet  on 
Monday.  X  wish  you  would  buy  me  a  drum. 


His  brother  and  biographer  says  that  when  a  child,  Henry 
was  a  “lively  boy,  with  brown  chestnut  hair,  blue  eyes,  a 
delicate  complexion,  and  rosy  cheeks ;  sensitive,  impression¬ 
able;  active,  eager,  impetuous,  often  impatient;  quick¬ 
tempered,  but  quickly  appeased;  kind-hearted  and  affection¬ 
ate,  —  the  sunlight  of  the  house.  He  had  great  neatness  and 
love  of  order.  He  was  always  extremely  conscientious.  .  .  . 
He  was  industrious,  prompt,  and  persevering ;  full  of  ardor, 
he  went  into  everything  he  undertook  with  great  zest.” 

His  parents  believed  in  sound  education,  and  refining  in¬ 
fluences  at  home.  In  his  father’s  library  the  youthful  poet 
found  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Dryden,  Thompson,  and 
Goldsmith;  the  Spectator  and  Rambler;  the  Lives  of  the 
British  poets,  Rasselas,  Plutarch’s  Lives ;  and  the  histories 
23 
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of  Hume,  Gibbon,  Gillies,  Robertson,  etc.  For  Sunday  read¬ 
ing  there  were  the  works  of  Hannah  More,  “  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  and  religious  literature.  For  juvenile  reading  he 
had  the  “Arabian  Nights,”  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  and  the  like. 
When  he  was  twelve,  the  successive  numbers  of  Irving’s 
“Sketch-Book”  began  to  appear,  and  were  his  special 
delight. 

The  stupid  lines  about  Mr.  Finney’s  turnip  were  not  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  flrst  verses,  as  reported.  His  first  published 
poem  appeared  in  the  Portland  Gazette,  Nov.  17,  1820,  and 
was  entitled  “The  Battle  of  Lovell’s  Pond.”  This  pond, 
called  also  “  Lovewell’s,”  is  in  Fryeburg,  Me.,  and  is  the 
scene  of  a  fight  between  the  early  settlers  and  the  Indians. 
The  author  said  that  when  the  lines  were  written,  no  one  but 
his  sister  knew  of  his  intention  of  sending  them  to  the  local 
newspaper ;  and  that,  with  trembling  and  misgiving  of  heart, 
he  ran  down  to  Mr.  Shirley's  printing-office,  at  the  foot  of 
Exchange  street,  and  cautiously  slipped  his  manuscript  into 
the  letter-box,  on  the  evening  before  the  issue  of  the  paper. 
With  excited  expectation  he  and  his  sister  awaited  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Gazette  the  next  day,  and  with  a  joyful  surprise 
they  got  a  peep  at  it  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  into  the 
house,  and  found  the  poem  in  the  corner  devoted  to  the 
rural  muses.  But  even  while  he  was  enjoying  the  first  sweets 
of  authorship  the  attack  of  the  critic  awaited  him ;  that  very 
evening  while  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  Judge  Mellen,  his 
father’s  intimate  friend,  the  aspirant  for  the  laurels  heard 
the  judge  ask  his  family,  as  he  took  up  the  Gazette ,  “Did  you 
see  the  piece  in  to-day’s  paper?  Very  stiff,  remarkably  stiff; 
and  all  borrowed,  every  word  of  it !  ” 

During  his  college  days  Longfellow  wrote  several  poems 
which  the  Gazette  gladly  printed,  and  which  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  and  one  of  these  was  selected  by  the 
author  to  be  reprinted  in  the  “  Voices  of  the  Night.” 
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After  leaving  college,  Longfellow  read  law  awhile  in  a 
Portland  office,  but  was  more  inclined  to  “  scribble”  than  to 
study;  and  with  a  number  of  young  friends  he  projected  a 
series  of  papers  after  the  fashion  of  “Salmagundi,”  to  be 
published  in  the  Portland  Advertiser.  They  were  printed, 
with  a  portentous  wood-cut  as  a  heading,  but  the  authorship 
was  kept  a  profound  secret.  They  did  not  contribute  much 
to  his  fame,  however,  but  he  wrote  some  verses  at  this 
period,  which  now  appear  among  his  permanent  works. 

In  1826,  he  sailed  from  New  York  on  his  first  voyage  to 
Europe,  and,  the  vessel  being  delayed  for  some  reason,  he 
visited  Philadelphia ;  and  while  strolling  through  the  streets 
of  that  city  one  morning,  he  came  upon  the  pleasant  en¬ 
closure  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  The  picture  remained 
in  his  mind,  and  years  after  he  made  it  the  scene  of  the  last 
meeting  of  Evangeline  and  Gabriel. 

Mr.  Longfellow  was  noted  for  urbanity  and  uniform 
courtesy,  and  when  he  was  a  professor  in  college  his  kindli¬ 
ness  and  accessibility  made  him  a  favorite  with  the  students. 
One  day  a  student  had  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Faculty  for 
some  slight  breach  of  the  college  regulations,  and  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow  was  instructed  to  “admonish”  him.  The  professor 
met  the  youth  next  day  in  the  library,  where  the  latter  asked 
him  some  question  about  French  literature.  Longfellow 
answered  it,  and  became  so  much  absorbed  in  explaining 
what  he  thought  would  help  the  inquirer,  that  he  forgot  the 
administrative  duty  imposed  upon  him,  until  just  as  the  twain 
parted,  when,  suddenlyrecollecting  it,  he  said,  “Ah!  I  was 
near  forgetting.  The  Faculty  voted  last  night  that  I  should 
admonish  you  for  [naming  the  offence],  and  you  will  consider 
yourself  admonished.”  Another  anecdote  illustrates  the 
same  point.  In  one  of  his  French  classes,  a  student  was 
called  upon  to  recite,  who  had  evidently  made  no  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  to  help  him  along  a  classmate  prompted  him,  speak- 
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mg  so  loud  that  the  instructor  overheard  him.  Mr.  Longfellow 
took  no  notice  of  it  until  the  delinquent  student  was  seated, 
and  then  quietly  remarked,  “  Your  recitation  reminds  me  of 
the  Spanish  theatre,  where  the  prompter  performs  a  more 
important  part  than  the  actor.'’ 

Until  recently  it  was  not  known  why  Mr.  Longfellow, 
upon  first  entering  upon  his  Harvard  professorship,  came  to 
be  called  “  The  Flashing  Sickle,”  although  nearly  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Faculty  bears  some  peculiar  sobriquet,  the  origin 
of  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  account  for.  In  1832,  Long¬ 
fellow  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Bow- 
doin  College  a  poem  of  such  remarkable  merit  that  its  fame 
reached  Cambridge,  and  he  was  invited  to  repeat  it  before 
the  Harvard  Chapter  the  following  year.  Edward  Everett 
delivered  the  oration  on  the  same  occasion ;  and  in  view  of 
that  gentleman’s  reputation  as  a  speaker,  the  poet  modestly 
requested  that  the  usual  order  be  reversed,  and  that  he  be 
allowed  to  recite  his  verses  first.  The  theme  of  the  poem 
was  “  Education,”  and  it  was  received  with  great  applause  by 
a  cultured  audience.  Then  the  orator  arose,  and  announcing 
his  subject  as  educational,  also,  said  that  lie  “  found  himself 
but  a  follower  in  a  field  where  the  flashing  sickle  had  already 
passed.”  Some  of  the  Cambridge  young  ladies  remembered 
this,  and,  when  Longfellow  came  to  Harvard,  bestowed  on 
him  the  complimentary  nickname. 

About  the  time  “  Outre  Mer  ”  was  first  published,  the  author 
began  making  a  scrap-book  collection  of  newspaper  criticisms 
upon  his  works  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  one  in  this 
series  of  scrap-books  he  printed,  as  a  title,  1  ‘  Puffs  and 
Counterblasts,”  and  added  a  wood-cut  of  Cruiksljaiik’s,  repre¬ 
senting  a  royal  personage  feeding  with  pap  an  already  over¬ 
fed  baby,  while  below  stands  a  group  of  ragged  children, 
lifting  haggard  faces  and  emaciated  hands  in  vain  entreaty 
for  a  share  of  the  pudding.  Another  cut  shows  an  excited 
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cat  looking  at  her  own  reflection  in  a  highly  polished  boot. 
A  third  depicts  a  battle  scene,  supposed  to  denote  some  fierce 
critical  onslaught ;  while  on  a  later  page  suggestively  appears 
a  distant  view  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Unlike  “  George  Eliot,”  Mr.  Longfellow  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  adverse  as  well  as  favorable  notices  of  his  books ; 
but  on  two  occasions  only  did  he  reply  to  his  critics  through 
the  channels  of  public  print.  When  the  New  York  Atlas 
charged  him  with  having  stolen  the  tale  of  “  Martin  Franc,” 
in  “  Outre  Mer,”  from  George  Colman’s  “  Knight  and  Friar,” 
he  refuted  the  charge  by  showing  that  the  story  was  a  very 
old  one,  and  had  often  appeared  in  early  literature,  and  “  has 
passed  through  as  many  hands  as  did  the  body  of  Friar  Gui.” 
His  other  public  defence  of  his  writings  was  made  when 
Poe  accused  him  of  having  passed  off  as  his  own  a  ballad  of 
Motherwell’s,  entitled  “  The  Bonnie  George  Campbell.”  But 
Longfellow  was  able  to  explain  that  he  had  translated  the 
ballad  from  the  German,  and  at  the  time  was  not  aware  that 
the  Scottish  poet  had  ever  made  any  use  of  it. 

On  becoming  a  Harvard  professor,  in  1836,  Mr.  Longfellow 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  four  gentlemen  about 
his  own  age,  with  literary  habits  and  tastes  like  his  own,  and 
they  soon  came  to  be  known  as  the  “Five  of  Clubs.”  These 
fortunate  sharers  of  his  friendship  were  C.  C.  Felton,  then 
professor  of  Greek ;  Charles  Sumner,  who  was  then  lecturing 
before  the  Law  School ;  George  S.  Hillard,  his  law  partner ; 
and  Henry  R.  Cleveland,  then  a  resident  of  Jamaica  Plain. 
After  the  lapse  of  several  years,  when  each  had  achieved  some 
reputation  for  authorship,  their  habit  of  writing  favorable 
reviews  of  each  other’s  books  caused  the  newspapers  to  name 
them  the  “Mutual  Admiration  Society”;  and  when  Prof. 
Felton’s  appreciative  notice  of  “Evangeline”  appeared  in 
the  North  American  Review,  some  reader  of  a  copy  at  the 
Athenaeum  wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  page,  “  Insured  in  the 
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Mutual.”  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe  became  a  member  of  this  club  in  his  stead. 

Mr.  Longfellow’s  Cambridge  home,  the  Craigie  House,  the 
many  descriptions  of  which  are  familiar  to  admirers  of  the 
poet,  has  become  historic.  It  was  built  in  1759,  by  Col 
John  Vassall,  a  Tory,  who  abandoned  it  and  returned  to 
England  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  was  confiscated 
by  the  State.  When  the  American  army  invested  Boston, 
after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  Marblehead  regiment  was 
quartered  in  this  house.  In  the  summer  of  1775,  General 
Washington  made  it  his  headquarters,  and  remained  there 
about  nine  months.  The  room  which  Longfellow  afterwards 
occupied  as  a  study  tradition  says  was  the  very  one  occupied 
by  the  Father  of  his  Country  as  a  private  room. 

“Yes,  within  this  very  room 
Sat  he  in  those  hours  of  gloom, 

Weary  both  in  heart  and  head.” 


After  it  was  no  longer  needed  as  military  headquarters,  the 
house  passed  for  a  short  time  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Tracy,  of  Newburyport;  then  it  was  the  home  of  Mr.  Russell, 
a  Boston  merchant ;  and,  in  1793,  the  estate  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Craigie,  whose  widow  was  living  ill  it  when  the 
poet  first  became  its  inmate. 

Besides  a  large  circle  of  intimate  friends,  including  most  of 
the  literary  people  of  his  own  country,  the  poet  attracted  to 
the  Craigie  House  many  visitors  from  abroad,  among  whom 
may  be  named  Thomas  Hughes,  James  Anthony  Froude, 
Anthony  Trollope,  Wilkie  Collins,  Wm.  Black,  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley,  Prof.  Bonamy  Price,  Dr.  Plumptre,  Dean  Stanley, 
Athanase  Coquerel,  Lord  Houghton,  Lord  and  Lady  Duffer  in, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Salvini,  Madame  Titiens,  Christine 
Nillson,  Admiral  Coffin  of  the  British  navy,  Lord  Roland 
Gower,  and  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro,  of  Brazil. 
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He  had,  too,  a  legion  of  less  distinguished  visitors,  whose 
calls  were  a  heavy  tax  on  his  time.  “  Doubtless  his  courtesy 
and  his  kindness  were  often  subjected  to  a  heavy  strain,” 
said  his  brother  Samuel,  “  by  some  [he  might  have  said  many] 
who  forgot  the  law  of  limits  in  the  duration  or  frequency  of 
their  visits  and  their  claims.”  Mr.  Norton  relates  that  he 
once  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Longfellow  for  suffering  an  un¬ 
worthy  protege  to  impose  upon  him  and  take  his  time.  The 
poet  replied,  with  a  humorous  look,  “  Charles,  who  will  be 
kind  to  him,  if  I  am  not?  ”  and  his  biographer  thinks  it  may 
have  been  such  cases  as  these  that  caused  him  to  write  in  his 
diary  that  “  a  man’s  friends  are  oftener  those  who  seek  him 
than  those  whom  he  seeks.” 

Like  all  poets  who  have  become  famous,  the  master  of 
Craigie  House  found  the  saying  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Holmes, 
literally,  painfully  true:  “To  be  known  as  a  writer  is  to 
become  public  property.  Every  book  a  writer  publishes  — 
say,  rather,  every  line  he  traces  —  is  an  open-sesame  as  good 
as  a  latch-key  for  some  one ;  it  may  be  some  score,  or  hun¬ 
dreds,  or  thousands.  The  already  recognized  author,  with 
whom  his  affinities  may  be  more  or  less  strong,  takes  his 
hand  as  a  brother,  after  the  public  has  accepted  him,  — some¬ 
times  before.  The  unsuccessful  authors,  whose  efforts  find 
their  natural  habitat  in  the  waste-baskets  of  magazines  and 
newspapers,  seeing  that  he  is  afloat,  struggle  to  the  surface 
through  the  dark  waves  of  oblivion,  and  grasp  at  him,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  he  can  keep  their  heads,  as  well  as  his  own,  above 
water.  The  hitherto  undiscovered  twentieth  cousin  starts  up 
in  the  huckleberry -bushes,  and  claims  him  as  a  relative. 
That  citizen  of  the  world,  the  borrower  whose  remittances 
have  failed  to  reach  him,  is  at  hand  to  share  the  good  fortune 
of  his  literary  friend,  whose  works,  as  he  says,  have  been  his 
travelling  companions  from  China  to  Peru.  The  poet  with 
his  manuscript,  the  reader  with  his  larynx,  invade  his  prem- 
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ises.  .  .  .  Rejoice,  Oman  of  many  editions!  You  have  sold 
your  books,  —  yes,  and  you  have  sold  your  time,  your  privacy, 
your  right  hand,  if  that  is  the  one  you  hold  your  pen  in,  and  a 
slice  of  your  immortal  soul  with  it !  ” 

The  “Association  of  Authors  for  Self-Protection,”  organized 
Sept.  31,  1882  (see  Atlantic  Monthly,  January,  1883),  was 
formed  too  late  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  Longfellow,  and  his 
kind  heart  could  not  turn  to  stone  at  the  appeals  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  strangers  who  bored  him  with  visits  of  curiosity  or 
admiration,  requests  for  autographs,  letters  of  admiration, 
questioning  letters,  requests  for  advice,  for  criticisms  and 
opinions  of  manuscripts  and  booklets,  and  a  thousand  other 
matters  of  no  possible  interest  to  the  person  who  is  asked  to 
contribute  valuable  time  and  thought  to  those  who  never  stop 
to  consider  either  the  rights  or  the  wrongs  of  authors. 

We  read  in  the  “Life  of  Longfellow”  that  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  letters  of  the  sort  here  referred  to  “  were  of  the 
most  trivial  character ;  even  to  read  them  wasted  time  and 
patience.  ‘  Did  the  youth  in  “  Excelsior”  attain  his  purpose, 
or  die  before  he  had  crossed  the  pass?  ’  ‘  Please  inform  me 

whether  or  not  your  feelings  were  in  sympathy  with  your  im¬ 
mortal  thought  when  you  wrote  the  poem  of  the  “Bridge.” 
‘  Please  tell  me  who  was  Evangeline,  what  country  did  she 
belong  to,  also  the  place  of  her  birth,’  —  a  request  which 
came  in  the  very  same  words,  in  one  day,  from  two  different 
towns.  Sometimes  the  request  was  for  an  original  poem.  Of 
one  such,  from  a  scliool-girl,  he  said,  ‘I  could  not  write  it; 
but  I  tried  to  say  no  so  softly  that  she  would  think  it  better 
than  yes.'  Of  course,  there  were  numberless  letters  enclos¬ 
ing  verses,  or  even  long  poems,  with  a  request  for  his 
‘  candid  criticism,’  or  his  ‘  real  opinion.’  By  far  the  largest 
part  were  pathetically  hopeless;  some  of  them  were  comic¬ 
ally  so ;  as  those  ‘  On  the  Taking  of  Ticonderoga,’  begin¬ 
ning  :  — 
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‘In  dreams  of  bliss  from  Morpheus’  couch, 

The  garrison  are  now  aroused ; 

Their  commander  at  the  door  appears, 

Saying,  “  Of  this  uproar  I  am  not  advised.”  ’ 

But  the  writer  said,  1 1  did  so  much  better  than  I  thought  I 
could,  as  a  beginner  [at  the  age  of  sixty-five],  that  I  have 
really  felt  a  little  proud  of  my  poems.’” 

Perhaps  the  worst  of  epistolary  annoyances  to  which  the 
gentle  poet  was  subjected  were  the  following :  — 

“  Sir,  —  Inasmuch  as  I  am  preparing  a  treatise  on  American  Literature, 
and  desire  to  insert  your  name  among  the  rest,  you  will  much  oblige  by 
answering  the  following  queries:  When  were  you  born?  Where?  Give 
your  father’s  occupation,  name,  and  circumstances,  and  your  occupation  in 
earlier  life.  State  the  various  steps  in  gaining  your  education.  Your  first 
printed  production.  A  list  of  your  chief  compositions,  and  the  various  little 
incidents  of  your  life  which  will  tend  to  make  a  history  interesting.  Try 
and  fill  a  foolscap  sheet.” 

“  Now  I  want  you  to  write  me  a  few  lines  for  a  young  lady’s  album  to  be 
written  as  an  acrostic,  to  read  My  Dearest  One .  If  you  will  please  imagine 
yourself  a  young  man,  loving  a  beautiful  young  lady,  who  has  promised  to  be 
his  wife,  and  then  write  as  you  would  for  yourself,  you  will  much  oblige 
one  who  has  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  your  poems.  Send  bill.” 

Longfellow’s  literary  works  are:  “  Coplas  de  Manrique,” 
1833;  “Outre  Mer”  (prose),  1835;  “Hyperion”  (a  prose 
romance),  1839;  “Voices  of  the  Night,”  1839 ;  “Ballads  and 
Other  Poems,”  1841;  “Poems  on  Slavery,”  1842;  “The 
Spanish  Student,”  1843;  “The  Belfry  of  Bruges,  and  Other 
Poems,”  1846;  “Evangeline,”  1847;  “  Kavanagh,”  1849; 

“The  Seaside  and  Fireside,”  1850;  “The  Golden  Legend,” 
1851;  “The  Song  of  Hiawatha,”  1855;  “The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish,”  1858  ;  “  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  First  Day,” 
1863;  “  Flower-de-Luce,”  1867;  “The  New  England  Trage¬ 
dies,”  1868;  “Dante’s  Divine  Comedy,”  1867-70;  “The 
Divine  Tragedy,”  1871;  “  Christus :  a  Mystery,”  1872; 

“Three  Books  of  Song,”  1872;  “Aftermath,”  1874;  “The 
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Masque  of  Pandora,  and  Other  Poems,”  1875;  “  Keramos, 
and  Other  Poems,”  1878;  “Ultima  Thule,”  1880;  “In  the 
Harbor,”  1882;  “  Michael  Angelo,”  1883. 

Longfellow  edited  “Elements  of  French  Grammar,”  a 
translation,  1830;  “Manuel  de  Proverbes  Dramatiques,” 
1830;  “  Novelas  Espanolas,”  1830;  “  Cours  de  Langue  Fran- 
gaise,”  1832;  “  Saggi  de’  Novellieri  Italiani  d’  Ogni  Secolo : 
Tratti  da’  piucelebri  Scrittori,  con  brevi  Notizie  intorno  alia 
Vita  di  ciascheduno,”  1832;  “The  Waif:  a  Collection  of 
Poems,”  1845;  “The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,”  1845; 
“The  Estray:  a  Collection  of  Poems,”  1847;  “Poems  of 
Places”  (31  vols.),  1876-79. 

For  his  earlier  poems  Longfellow  received,  from  the  news¬ 
papers  that  published  them,  sometimes  one  dollar  and  some¬ 
times  two  dollars  apiece.  “  The  Village  Blacksmith,”  “En- 
dymion,”  and  “  God’s  Acre  ”  brought  .$15  each;  “  The  Goblet 
of  Life  ”  and  “  The  River  Charles,”  $20  each ;  “The  Gleam  of 
Sunshine,”  “  The  Arsenal,”  and  “  Nuremberg,”  $50  each;  and 
later  on  he  received  $100  and  $150  for  a  poem.  The  Harpers 
paid  $1,000  each  for  “  Keramos  ”  and  “  Morituri  Salutamus  ”  ; 
and  Bonner,  of  the  Ledger ,  paid  $3,000  for  “  The  Hanging  of 
the  Crane.”  Longfellow’s  income  from  his  writings  was  : 
1840,  $219;  1842,  $517;  1845,  $2,800;  1846,  $1,800;  1850, 
$1,900. 

Mr.  Longfellow  seems  to  have  had  premonitions  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  end,  for  on  the  day  after  the  last  Christmas  of  his 
life,  he  wrote  the  touching  sonnet,  “  My  Books  ”  :  — 

“  So  I  behold  these  books  upon  their  shelf, 

My  ornaments  and  arms  of  other  days, 

Not  wholly  useless,  though  no  longer  used ; 

For  they  remind  me  of  my  other  self, 

Younger  and  stronger,  and  the  pleasant  ways 
In  which  I  walked,  now  clouded  and  confused.” 

The  last  verse  the  poet  ever  wrote  was  the  closing  stanza 
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of  “  The  Bells  of  San  Bias,”  which  he  penned  March  15,  1882. 
It  is  this  :  — 


“  O  Bells  of  San  Bias,  in  vain 
Ye  call  back  the  Past  again ; 

The  Past  is  dead  to  your  prayer; 

Out  of  the  shadows  of  night 
The  world  rolls  into  light; 

It  is  daybreak  everywhere.” 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  Life  of.  A  tribute  to  his 
memory,  by  his  brother,  Samuel  Longfellow ;  published,  1886. 
In  it  the  editor  endeavors  to  show  “how  a  man  of  letters 
spends  his  time,  and  what  occupies  his  thoughts.” 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  Final  Memorial  of.  A 
supplement  to  his  “  Life,”  by  Samuel  Longfellow ;  published, 
1887. 

Lord  Dundreary  Married  and  Done  For.  Comedy,  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  by  H.  J.  Byron. 

Loring,  Frederic  Wadsworth.  Author  of  “  Two  College 
Friends,”  anovel,  and  various  poems;  born,  1848;  died,  1871. 

Lossing,  Benson  John.  Historian;  born  in  Duchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  1813.  Author  of  “  The  Pictorial  Field-Book 
of  the  Revolution,”  1850-52;  “Life  and  Times  of  Philip 
Schuyler,”  1860 ;  “  Life  of  Washington,”  1860 ;  and  “  Pictorial 
History  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,”  1866-69. 

Lothair.  A  novel  by  Benjamin  Disraeli ;  published,  1871. 

Lotos-Eaters,  The.  A  poem  by  Alfred  Tennyson;  pub¬ 
lished,  1832. 

Louisa  Miller.  Opera,  nineteenth  century,  by  Yerdi. 

Love.  Drama,  1840,  by  Knowles. 

Love  Chase,  The.  Comedy,  1837,  by  Knowles. 

Love  in  a  Maze.  Comedy,  1844,  by  Boucicault. 

Lovel,  the  Widower.  A  novel  by  Wm.  M.  Thackeray, 
founded  on  his  unacted  comedy  of  “The  Wolves  and  the 
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Lamb,”  and  originally  published  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine , 
probably  1860. 

Lover’s  Complaint,  A.  A  poem,  by  William  Shakespeare ; 
published,  1609. 

Love’s  Disguises.  Comedy,  1838,  by  Knowles. 

Love’s  Labor  Lost.  A  comedy  by  William  Shakespeare, 
which  bears  many  marks  of  immaturity,  indicating  that  it  is 
one  of  the  author’s  earliest  productions.  No  date  is  assigned 
to  the  composition ;  but  while  some  critics  place  its  production 
before  1598,  others  think  it  was  probably  not  later  than  1588. 
No  source  of  the  plot  has  been  discovered,  but  it  was 
probably  founded  on  seme  older  work. 

Lowell,  James  Russell.  A  distinguished  poet,  essayist, 
and  critic ;  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass. ,  1819.  Like  Dr.  Holmes, 
he  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  his  poems  abound  with 
affectionate  allusions  to  the  scenes  and  place  of  his  birth. 
When  he  was  graduated  from  Harvard,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
many  who  knew  him  thought  he  might  choose  to  study  divinity, 
and  perhaps  succeed  his  father  in  the  honorable  service  of 
the  church ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  preferred  to  read  law, 
and  was  presently  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Whether  he  ever  succeeded  in  winning  any  clients,  like 
Irving,  he  very  soon  abandoned  his  sheepskin  volumes,  for 
nature  had  destined  him  to  be  an  advocate  of  a  higher  justice 
than  that  meted  out  by  the  executive  statutes  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Already  his  class  poem,  delivered  in  1839,  had  shown 
the  bent  of  his  mind,  and,  fortunately  for  the  world,  he  de¬ 
liberately  followed  his  better  leading,  and  we  have,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  “  Fable  for  Critics  ”  :  — 

“  .  .  .  Lowell,  who ’s  striving  Parnassus  to  climb, 

With  a  whole  bale  of  isms  tied  together  with  rhyme; 

He  might  get  on  alone,  spite  of  brambles  and  boulders, 

But  he  can’t  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his  shoulders. 

The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne’er  come  nigh  reaching 
Till  he  learns  the  distinction  ’twist  singing  and  preaching; 
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His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  ring  pretty  well, 

But  he ’d  rather  by  half  make  a  drum  of  the  shell, 

And  rattle  away  till  he ’s  old  as  Methusalem, 

At  the  head  of  a  march  to  a  last  new  Jerusalem.” 

If  this  characterization  of  forty  years  ago  shows  what  the  poet 
really  thought  of  himself,  — and  those  who  have  read  “  The 
Cathedral”  have  some  reason  to  think  that  it  does,  —  the 
sketch  needs  filling  out  in  order  to  represent  LowTell  as  he 
seems  to  his  contemporaries  and  appreciative  readers  to-day. 

Mr.  Lowell’s  home  is  the  house  in  which  he  was  born, 
standing  in  a  well-shaded  neighborhood  near  Mount  Auburn, 
which  he  has  named  “  Elmwood.”  Towering  above  all  other 
trees  is 

“  .  .  .  One  tall  elm,  this  hundredth  year 

Doge  of  our  leafy  Venice  here, 

Who,  with  an  annual  ring  doth  wed 
The  blue  Adriatic  overhead, 

Shadows  with  his  palatial  mass 
The  deep  canals  of  flowing  grass, 

Where  glow  the  dandelions  sparse, 

For  shadows  of  Italian  stars.” 

Unlike  the  majority  of  literary  toilers,  Mr.  Lowell  has 
always  been  able  to  command  financial  resources  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius,  without  resorting 
to  journalism  or  any  distasteful  work  in  order  to  get  a  living. 
True,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Longfellow,  in  1855,  as  Professor  of 
Belles-Lettres  in  Harvard,  and  for  several  years  he  was  editor 
of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  ;  but  the  lines  have  fallen  to  him  in 
pleasant  places,  and  he  has  never  been  worried  about  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  simple  tastes. 

Mr.  Lowell’s  literary  reputation  rests  on  three  kinds  of 
writing,  that  may  in  an  important  sense  be  considered  as  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  general  reader,  who  forms  his  acquaintance 
through  his  critical  prose  works  alone,  would  conceive  the 
author  to  be  a  very  different  man  from  him  who  wrote  “  The 
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Biglow  Papers,”  or  him  who  composed  the  “  Harvard  Com¬ 
memoration  Ode.”  There  are,  to  be  sure,  the  same  wealth  of 
imagery  and  sparkle  of  humor  running  through  all  that  he 
has  written;  but  do  “Homer  Wilbur”  and  “  Birdofredum 
Sawin  ”  suggest  much  in  common  with  the  man  who  mused 
before  the  great  minster  at  Chartres,  or  wrote  such  wise  and 
entertaining  things  about  what  he  found  among  his  books? 

The  order  in  which  Mr.  Lowell’s  works  appeared  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “A  Year’s  Life,”  1841;  “The  Legend  of  Brittany,” 
■Miscellaneous  Poems,”  and  “Sonnets,”  1844;  “Conversa¬ 
tions  on  Some  of  the  Old  Poets”  (prose  essays),  1845; 
“Poems,”  “The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal”  “A  Fable  for 
Critics,”  and  “  The  Biglow  Papers  ”  (first  part),  1848  ;  “  The 
Unhappy  Lot  of  Doctor  Knott,”  1850;  “Poems  of  War,” 
1861-65;  “Fireside  Travels”  (essays),  1864;  “Under  the 
Willows”  and  “The  Cathedral,”  1869;  “Among  My  Books  ” 
(essays,  first  series),  1870;  “  My  Study  Windows ”  (essays), 
1871;  “Among  my  Books”  (essays,  second  series),  1876; 
“Fancy  or  Fact?”  (a  poem  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly),  and 
“  Democracy  and  other  Addresses,”  1887. 

Thus  much  for  the  man  of  letters,  known  and  admired 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Of  his  boyhood,  no  better 
glimpse  is  at  hand  than  a  short  extract  from  his  own  speech, 
made  in  the  church  in  Boston  where  his  father  preached, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol :  — 

“  About  the  time  that  Dr.  Bartol  was  settled,  I  think  it  must  have  been, 
the  edition  of  McCulloch's  Gazetteer,  which  was  then  recent,  in  speaking  of 
Boston,  described  it  as  ‘  Boston,  the  capital  of  all  New  England;  and,  until 
lately,  of  all  the  United  States,  is  situated ’so  and  so.  There  have  been 
marvellous  changes  since  that  time,  —  changes,  perhaps,  which  strike  me  as 
rmich  as  they  can  anybody.  For,  by  my  good  fortune  in  being  a  clergyman’s 
son,  and  in  being  the  youngest  son,  I  used  to  be  taken  by  my  father  on  his 
exchanges,  which  extended,  I  remember,  as  far  as  Portsmouth  on  the  east 
and  Northampton  on  the  west.  He  always  drove  in  his  own  chaise.  I 
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can  conceive  of  nothing  more  delightful  than  those  slow  summer  journeys 
through  leafy  lanes,  and  over  the  stony  hills,  where  we  always  got  out  and 
walked;  for,  he  quoted  to  me,  ‘  The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.’ 
In  that  way,  I  think  I  gained  a  more  intimate  relation  with  what  we  may 
call  pristine  New  England  than  has  fallen  to  the  fortune  of  most  men  of  my 
age.  X  have  always  been  grateful  for  it,  and  consider  it  one  of  my  most 
fortunate  possessions.  Certainly,  one  born  as  long  ago  as  I,  who  looks 
about  him,  sees  a  very  different  world.  The  world,  then,  was  less  complex. 
It  was  less  hurried.  It  was,  perhaps,  more  austere ;  but  that  austereness 
was  founded  upon  strength  of  character,  and  strength  of  conviction,  and 
imposed,  also,  a  wholesome  discipline  of  self-restraint.  Perhaps  the  world 
that  one  sees  now  is  not  so  picturesque,  in  many  ways,  as  that  was.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  in  many  ways,  it  is  not  so  pathetic.  But  yet,  as  I  look  back,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  I  am  living  in  a  better  world  now,  —  better  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  at  least,  —  where,  though  the  contrasts  of  wealth  and  poverty  are 
vastly  more  sharp,  yet  the  general  well-being  and  the  number  of  people  who 
are  happy  and  comfortable  are  far  greater,  relatively,  than  then. 

“  But  when  I  look  round  here  upon  everything  so  unchanged,  when  I  see 
that  pulpit,  which  I  remember  I  once  thought  to  be  the  highest  effort  of 
human  SKill  in  the  way  of  architecture,  I  cannot  help  feeling  how  many  are 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place.  As  I  look  about  the  church,  and 
recall  so  vividly  the  faces  and  heads  that  I  used  to  see  here,  when,  standing 
on  a  cricket,  I  was  able  to  peer  over  ihe  edge  of  the  opposite  pew,  and  take 
a  survey  of  the  church,  during  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  I  remember  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  —  and  as  my  immediate  connection  with  the  church  as  an 
attendant  ceased  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  when  I  was  sent  to  a  boardiug- 
school,  the  picture  is  no  less  interesting  to  me  than  it  is  vivid  —  I  saw 
Mr.  T.  K.  Jones,  who  still  wore  powder;  and  there  were  a  great  many 
queues,  I  remember,  in  the  church,  —  Mr.  Andrew  Cunningham,  Mr.  Denny, 
—  these  wore  all  in  my  immediate  neighborhood,  for  I  could  not  see  those 
in  the  farther  corners  of  the  church,  —  and  Mr.  Caleb  Loring,  and  his  son, 
surely  one  of  the  best  men  I  have  ever  known,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Loring;  and 
opposite  was  the  erect  and  stalwart  figure  of  Capt.  Ozias  Goodwin,  who 
had  commanded  an  American  ship,  when  an  American  ship  might  have 
need  to  defend  herself,  and  when  we  had  American  ships.  And  then  there 
was  Mr.  Baylies;  I  remember  looking  at  him  with  some  wonder  as  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  for  a  Democrat  to  me  was  rather  a  terrible  personage.  He  always 
joined  his  bass  with  the  singing.  All  these  recollections  come  very  freshly 
back  to  me,  as  I  stand  here.” 


Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  Opera,  1835,  by  Donizetti. 
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Lucrece,  The  Rape  of.  A  poem,  by  William  Shakespeare  ; 
first  printed,  1594. 

Lucretia;  or,  The  Children  of  Night.  A  novel,  by  Edward 
Lytton;  published,  1847. 

Lucretia  Borgia.  Tragedy,  1831,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

Lucrezia  di  Borgia.  Opera,  1834,  by  Donizetti. 

Ludlow,  Fitzhugh.  Litterateur;  born  in  New  York,  1837; 
died,  1870.  Author  of  “  The  Hasheesh  Eater,”  “The  Opium 
Habit,”  “The  Heart  of  the  Continent,”  and  “The  Little 
Brother.” 

Lunt,  George.  Author  of  “The  Age  of  Gold,  and  Other 
Poems,”  “Lyric  Poems,”  “  Old  New  England  Traits,”  etc.; 
born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  1807 ;  died,  1885. 

Lycidas.  A  threnody  on  the  death  of  his  friend  and  col¬ 
lege  companion,  Edward  King,  by  John  Milton.  The  subject 
of  it  perished  by  shipwreck  on  a  passage  from  Chester  to 
Ireland,  Aug.  10,  1637,  and  the  monody  was  written  the  same 
year. 

Lynch,  Anne  C.  See  “  Botta,  Mrs.” 

Lynch,  Wm.  F.  Author  of  a  narrative  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  river  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea ;  born  in  Virginia,  1805  ;  died,  1856. 

Ma  Tante  Aurore.  Opera,  1802,  by  Boieldieu. 

Mabie,  Hamilton  Wright.  Editor  of  the  Christian  Union, 
and  author  of  “  Norse  Stories  retold  from  the  Eddas  ”;  born, 
1846. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington.  An  eminent  English  writer ; 
born  at  Rothley  Temple  in  Leicestershire,  1800 ;  died,  1859.  He 
displayed  remarkable  precocity  in  childhood,  which  his  doting 
mother  regarded  as  an  evidence  that  he  was  marked  for  an 
early  death ;  and  so  strongly  did  the  stern  creed  in  which  he 
was  nurtured  impress  him,  that,  when  lie  first  began  to  walk, 
he  happened  to  see,  from  the  nursery  window,  a  cloud  of 
black  smoke  pouring  from  a  tall  chimney,  and  startled  his 
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grave  father,  who  stood  beside  him,  with  the  question,  “Is 
that  hell?”  “From  the  time  he  was  three  years  old,”  says 
his  biography,  “  he  read  incessantly,  for  the  most  part  lying 
on  the  rug  before  the  tire,  with  his  book  on  the  ground,  and 
a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  in  his  hand.”  He  did  not  care 
for  toys,  or  the  usual  amusements  of  children,  but  was  fond 
of  taking  walks,  and  would  entertain  his  nurse  with  “  inter¬ 
minable  stories  out  of  his  own  head,  or  by  repeating  what  he 
had  been  reading,  in  language  far  above  his  years.”  Hannah 
More  speaks  of  calling  at  the  Macaulay  residence,  when  he, 
a  “  fair,  pretty,  slight  child,”  came  to  the  door  and  received 
her,  saying  that  his  parents  were  out,  but  if  she  would  come 
in,  he  would  bring  her  a  glass  of  old  spirits  This  rather 
shocking  oiler  from  his  infant  lips  caused  her  to  question  him, 
when  she  learned  that  he  knew  nothing  about  such  liquor, 
except  that  Robinson  Crusoe  often  had  some 

This  infant  prodigy  was  as  remarkable  for  his  sayings  as 
for  his  reading.  One  day  he  accompanied  his  father  to  make 
a  call  on  Lady  Waldegrave,  and  a  servant  spilled  some  hot 
coffee  on  his  legs.  The  hostess  did  all  she  could  to  relieve 
his  pain,  and  on  asking  him  how  he  felt,  was  startled  at  his 
answer :  “  Thank  you,  madam,  the  agony  is  abated.”  He  had 
a  little  plot  in  the  garden  which  he  had  fenced  off  with  a  row 
of  oyster-shelis,  but  the  housemaid  one  day  threw  them 
among  the  rubbish.  When  the  boy  discovered  what  she  had 
done,  he  marched  straight  into  the  drawing-room,  where  a 
number  of  visitors  were  present,  and  said,  solemnly,  “  Cursed 
be  Sally;  for  it  is  written,  ‘Cursed  is  he  that  removeth  his 
neighbor’s  landmark.’”  His  mother  thought  it  not  just  the 
thing  for  him  to  eat  and  read  at  the  same  time,  and  told  little 
Tom  lie  must  learn  to  study  without  the  solace  of  bread  and 
butter.  “Yes,  mamma,”  he  replied,  “industry  shall  be  my 
bread,  and  attention  my  butter.” 

Macaulay  showed  a  genius  for  historical  writing  at  a  very 
24 
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tender  age.  In  a  letter,  written  by  his  mother,  it  is  stated 
that  when  he  was  only  seven,  he  wrote  a  “Compendium  of 
Universal  History,”  which  gave  “  a  tolerably  connected  view 
of  the  leading  events  from  the  creation  to  the  present  time 
[1807],  filling  a  quire  of  paper.”  During  the  same  year  he 
also  wrote  a  paper,  which  he  said  Henry  Daly  was  to  trans¬ 
late  into  Malabar,  to  persuade  the  people  of  Travancore  to 
embrace  the  Christian  religion.  He  was  so  delighted  with 
Scott’s  “Lay”  and  “  Marmion,” — the  first  of  which  he 
learned  by  heart,  —  that  he  determined  to  write  a  poem  of 
six  cantos  on  the  “  Battle  of  Cheviot,”  and  actually  composed 
three  cantos  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  lines  each,  before  he 
was  eight  years  old ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  he  composed 
several  hymns,  and  began  a  heroic  poem,  modelled  after  the 
style  of  Virgil,  to  be  called,  “  Olaus  the  Great;  or,  The  Con¬ 
quest  of  Mona.  ”  Hannah  More  thought  this  production  ‘  ‘  quite 
extraordinary  for  a  baby,”  and  the  following  passage  com¬ 
pares  not  unfavorably  with  the  work  of  many  a  bard  well 
stricken  in  years  :  — 

“  Day  set  on  Cambria’s  hills  supreme, 

And,  Menai,  on  thy  silver  stream. 

The  star  of  day  had  reached  the  west. 

Now  in  the  main  it  sunk  to  rest. 

Shone  great  Eleindyn’s  castle  tall; 

Shone  every  battery,  every  wall ; 

Shone  all  fair  Mona’s  verdant  plain  ; 

But  chiefly  shone  the  foaming  main.” 

Macaulay  had  a  wonderful  memory  for  anything  he  had 
ever  read;  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  was  past  fifty,  he  re¬ 
peated,  correct!}’,  two  short  poems  he  had  read  in  a  country 
newspaper,  when,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  waiting  the 
arrival  of  a  post-chaise,  but  never  saw  again.  The  rapidity 
with  which  lie  read  was  no  less  remarkable,  for  “  be  read 
nooks  faster  than  other  people  skimmed  them,  and  skimmed 
them  faster  than  any  one  else  could  turn  the  leaves  ” ;  nor 
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was  such  speed  attained  at  the  expense  of  accuracy.  No 
wonder  he  was  able,  at  fifteen,  to  write  his  mother,  — 

“  My  miud  to  me  a  kingdom  is; 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find, 

As  doth  exceed  all  other  bliss 
That  God  or  nature  hath  assigned.” 

Had  he  been  as  impartial  as  he  was  learned,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  Macaulay  possessed,  in  a  pre-eminent  de¬ 
gree,  the  qualifications  for  a  historian  of  the  highest  type, 
able  to  produce  a  work  answering  to  his  own  ideal  of  “  a 
perfect  history,”  that  “would  not  be  content  with  merely 
recording  wars  and  revolutions,  the  lives  of  kings  and  heroes, 
but  would  include  literature  and  art,  manners  and  usages,  the 
progress  of  civilization,  —  in  short,  the  whole  life  of  a  nation  ; 
not  of  the  aristocracy  only,  but  of  the  people  in  every  rank 
and  condition.” 

Macaulay’s  principal  writings  are  his  articles  in  Knight's 
Quarterly  Magazine ,  1823-30 ;  essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
1825-44;  “  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,”  1842;  “  History  of  Eng¬ 
land”  (unfinished),  1849-58;  biographies  in  the  “Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,”  1857-58;  and  his  published  speeches  and 
miscellanies. 

Macbeth.  A  tragedy,  by  William  Shakespeare ;  written  be¬ 
tween  1604  and  1610,  probably  1605.  Holinshed’s  “  Chron¬ 
icles  of  Scotland  ”  contain  two  stories  which  Shakespeare 
wove  into  the  plot  of  “  Macbeth,”  and  with  which  it  agrees 
in  many  respects.  The  period  of  action  of  the  tragedy  is  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  its  incidents  occurred  in 
the  course  of  about  twenty  years.  The  text  was  published 
in  the  folio  of  1623. 

Macbeth.  Opera,  nineteenth  century,  by  Yerdi. 

Macdonald,  George.  A  Scottish  author;  born  in  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  1824.  He  has  been  a  prolific  writer,  whose  works 
are  “  Within  and  Without,”  a  dramatic  poem,  1855 ;  “Poems,” 
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1857;  “  Phantastes,”  1858 ;  “David  Elginbrod,”  1862;  “The 
Hidden  Life,  and  Other  Poems,”  “  Adela  Cathcart,”  and  “  The 
Portent,”  1864;  “Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen,”  1865;  “Annals 
of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood,”  1866;  “Guild  Court,”  “Dealings 
with  the  Fairies,”  and  “  The  Seaboard  Parish,’  1867 ;  “Robert 
Falconer,”  “  The  Disciple,  and  Other  Poems,”  and  “  England’s 
Antiphon,”  1868;  “Ronald  Bannerman’s  Boyhood,”  1869; 
“At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,’  1870;  “The  Princess 
and  the  Goblin,”  1871 ;  “The  Vicar’s  Daughter”  and  “Wil¬ 
frid  Cumbermede,”  1872;  “  Gutta  Percha  Willis,”  1873; 
“Malcolm,”  1874;  “  St.  George  and  St.  Michael”  and  “The 
Wise  Woman,”  1875;  “Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate,”  1876; 
“The  Marquis  of  Lossie,”  1877 ;  “Sir  Gibbie,”  1879;  “Mary 
Marston,”  1881. 

MacDowell,  Mrs.  Katherine  Sherwood  Bonner  A  humor¬ 
ous  writer ;  born  in  Mississippi,  1849 ;  died,  1883.  Author 
of  “  Dialect  Tales,”  “  Suwanee  River  Tales,”  and  “  Like  unto 
Like.” 

Mace,  Mrs.  Frances  [Laughton].  Poet;  born  in  Maine, 
1836.  Author  of  “  Legends,  Lyrics,  and  Sonnets.” 

Mackenzie,  Robert  Shelton.  Litterateur;  born  in  Ireland, 
1809;  died,  1881.  Author  of  “Lays  of  Palestine,”  “Titian: 
an  Art  Novel,”  and  Lives  of  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Guizot. 

Macleod,  Xavier  Donald.  Author  of  “  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,”  “History  of  the  Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  in  North  America,”  etc. ;  born,  New  York,  1821;  died, 
1865. 

Madame  Diogene.  Comedy,  1854,  by  Desarbres. 

Madame  Favart.  Comic  opera,  1878,  by  Offenbach. 

Mahomet  and  his  Successors.  A  historical  work,  by 
Washington  Irving;  published,  1850. 

Maid  Marian,  The.  Opera,  1822,  by  Bishop. 

Maid  of  Artois.  Opera,  1836,  by  Balfe. 

Maid  of  Mariendorpt.  Drama,  1838,  by  Knowles. 
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Maid  of  Milan.  Drama,  1822;  by  Payne. 

Maid  of  Orleans.  Tragedy,  1801,  by  Schiller. 

Man  of  Honor,  The.  Comedy,  nineteenth  century,  by 
Boucicault. 

Manfredi.  Tragedy,  1825,  by  Monti. 

Maniac,  The.  Opera,  1810,  by  Bishop. 

Manteau,  Le.  Comedy,  182G,  by  Andrieux. 

Manuel.  Tragedy,  1817,  by  Maturin. 

Maometto  Secundo.  Opera,  1822,  by  Rossini. 

Marble  Faun,  The;  or,  The  Romance  of  Monte  Beni. 
A  romance  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  called,  also,  “  The  Trans¬ 
formation,”  and  published  in  1860.  “  It  was  sketched  out,” 

the  author  says,  in  tire  preface,  “  during  a  residence  of  con¬ 
siderable  length  in  Italy,  and  was  rewritten  and  prepared  for 
the  press  in  England.”  He  proposed  to  himself  “merely  to 
write  a  fanciful  story,  evolving  a  thoughtful  moral,  and  did 
not  propose  attempting  a  portraiture  of  Italian  manners  and 
customs.”  And  yet,  so  faithful  are  the  descriptions  of  objects 
and  scenery  in  Rome,  that  it  might  serve  a  visitor  to  that  city 
as  a  guide-book.  Those  who  see  in  the  “  fanciful  story”  a 
deeper  meaning,  may  regard  the  work  as  an  allegory,  illus¬ 
trating  the  “  war  of  sense  with  soul,”  which  was  the  grand 
purpose  of  Tennyson  in  writing  the  “Idyls  of  the  King.” 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  would  be  easy  to  imagine  the  animal 
instincts  impersonated  in  Donatello ;  the  moral  sense,  in  Mir¬ 
iam  ;  aesthetic  taste,  in  Kenyon ;  and  a  severe  type  of  probity, 
in  Hilda.  In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  the  reciprocal  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  qualities  would  produce  the  “  transformation.” 

Mari  Impromptu.  Comedy,  1836,  by  Duval. 

Maria  Padilla.  Tragedy,  1838,  by  Ancelot. 

Mariage  d’ Argent,  Le.  Comedy,  1827,  by  Scribe. 

Marino  Faliero.  Tragedy,  1819,  by  Byron. 

Marino  Faliero.  Tragedy,  1829,  by  Delavigne. 

Marino  Faliero.  Opera,  1835,  by  Donizetti. 
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Marion  Delorme.  Drama,  1829,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

Marmion.  A  poem,  by  Walter  Scott,  narrating  the  tale  of 
“  Floclden  Field”;  published,  1808. 

Marquis  Caporal.  Drama,  1861,  by  Sejour. 

Married  Life.  Comedy,  1834,  by  Buckstone. 

Marryatt,  Frederick.  An  English  marine  novelist;  born, 
1792;  died,  1849.  Author  of  “  Peter  Simple,”  “  Jacob  Faith¬ 
ful,”  “  Midshipman  Easy,”  etc. 

Marsh,  George  Perkins.  An  eminent  scholar  and  writer 
on  English  and  other  Northern  languages;  born  in  Windsor 
County,  Vermont,  1801;  died,  1882.  During  his  life  he  en¬ 
joyed  special  facilities  for  the  study  of  philology,  and  the 
results  of  his  labors  in  that  line  appeared  in  a  “  Compendious 
Grammar  of  the  Old  Northern  or  Icelandic  Languages,”  1838 ; 
“Lectures  on  the  English  Language,”  1859;  “Origin  and 
History  of  the  English  Language,”  1862 ;  “  The  Earth  as  Mod¬ 
ified  by  Human  Action,”  1864;  original  title,  “Man  and  Na¬ 
ture.”  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  New  York 
Nation ,  and  the  quality  of  his  journalistic  writing  is  shown 
in  the  articles  entitled  “Were  the  States  ever  Sovereign?” 
“  Notes  on  the  New  Edition  of  Webster’s  Dictionary,”  “  Prun¬ 
ing  Forest  Trees,”  “  Agriculture  in  Italy,”  “  Old  English  Lit¬ 
erature,”  “  The  1  Catholic  Party’  of  Cesare  Cantu  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Slavery,”  “  The  Excommunication  of  Noxious  Animals 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  ’  “  Female  Education  in  Italy,”  “  The 
Education  of  Women,”  “Protection  to  Naturalized  Citizens,” 
“Mount  Cenis  Tunnel,”  “  Physical  Science  in  Italy,”  “Pro¬ 
posed  Revision  of  the  Bible,”  and  a  number  of  able  reviews 
of  works  in  foreign  languages. 

Marston,  Philip  Bourke.  An  English  poet  and  story- writer ; 
born,  1850 ;  died,  1887.  He  was  blind  from  his  third  year, 
and  had  unfortunate  habits  that  grew  upon  him  and  inter¬ 
fered  with  his  literary  work;  but  few  of  the  minor  poets  of 
England  have  achieved  greater  fame.  Mrs.  Dinah  Craik,  his 
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godmother,  addressed  to  him,  when  a  baby,  the  poem,  “  Philip, 
my  King,”  and  his  sister  took  charge  of  him  after  he  became 
blind,  and  was  eyes  for  him.  His  first  book,  “Song  Tide,” 
was  published,  1871;  “All  in  All,”  1874;  “Wind  Voices,’’ 
1883.  Under  the  title,  “For  a  Song's  Sake,  and  Other 
Stories,”  will  soon  be  issued  a  collected  volume  of  his  prose 
stories,  thirteen  in  number. 

Martha.  Opera,  1858,  by  Flotow. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit.  A  novel,  by  Charles  Dickens,  begun 
after  his  return  from  his  first  visit  to  America,  in  184.1-42.  The 
book  was  finished  and  published,  1844,  although  the  first  part 
appeared,  Jan.  1,  1843.  The  main  object  in  this  story  was  to 
exhibit,  in  a  variety  of  aspects,  the  commonest  vices;  to 
show  how  selfishness  propagates  itself,  and  to  what  a  grim 
giant  it  may  grow  from  small  beginnings.  In  order  to  satir¬ 
ize  what  he  thought  censurable  in  what  he  had  seen  of  life 
and  manners  in  this  country,  Dickens  sent  two  of  his  char¬ 
acters  to  America,  and  there  brought  them  into  contact  with 
the  most  disagreeable  and  ludicrous  features  of  the  country 
and  its  people.  The  caricature  was  not  pleasing;  but,  as 
Emerson  wrote,  “  the  lesson  was  not  quite  lost;  it  held  bad 
manners  up,  so  that  churls  could  see  the  deformity.” 

The  characters  who  figure  in  this  novel  are  :  Bailey,  junior, 
the  “  Boots  ”  at  a  boarding-house ;  Mr.  Bevan,  who  befriends 
Martin  Chuzzlewit ;  Bib,  an  American  lumber  dealer;  Jefferson 
Brick,  war  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Rowdy  Journal ; 
his  wife;  Oscar  Buffum;  Bullamy,  a  porter;  General  Cyrus 
Choke,  an  American  military  man;  Major  Hannibal  Chollop, 
a  sample  of  American  native  raw  material;  Mr.  Chuffey, 
Anthony  Chuzzlewit’s  clerk;  Anthony,  George,  Jonas,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  and  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  Jr.,  the  hero  of  the 
story;  Cicero,  a  negro  truckman  in  New  York;  Miss  Codger, 
a  Western  celebrity;  Crimple  David,  a  pawnbroker;  Colonel 
Diver,  editor  of  the  New  York  Rowdy  Journal;  Dr.  Ginery 
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Dunkle,  a  gentleman  of  great  poetical  elements ;  Mr.  Tips,  a 
lawyer;  General  Eladdock,  an  American  officer ;  Sairey  Gamp, 
a  professional  nurse;  Mr.  Gander,  a  boarder  at  Todgers’s; 
Mary  Graham,  betrothed  to  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  Jr. ;  Colonel 
Groper ;  Mrs.  Hominy,  a  literary  celebrity ;  Mr.  Izzard ;  Jack, 
a  stage-coach  driver;  James,  Pecksniff’s  servant;  Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins,  boarder  at  Todgers’s;  Dr.  John  Jobling,  medical  exam¬ 
iner  of  an  insurance  company;  Mr.  Jodd;  Captain  Kedgick, 
landlord  of  the  National  Hotel;  Lafayette  Kettle,  secretary 
of  the  Water-toast  Association;  Mr.  Lewsome,  a  young  Lon¬ 
don  surgeon;  Mrs.  Lupin,  landlady  of  the  Bine  Dragon  Inn; 
Augustus  Moddle,  a  boarder  at  Mrs.  Todgers’s;  Mr.  Mould, 
an  undertaker ;  his  wife  and  daughters ;  Professor  Mullit, 
educator  and  author;  Mr.  Nadgett,  Tom  Pinch’s  landlord; 
Mr.  Norris,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  New  York;  his  wife  and 
two  daughters ;  Major  and  Mrs.  Pawkins,  of  New  York ; 
Seth  Pecksniff,  who  pretends  to  be  an  architect;  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  Charity  and  Mercy ;  Ruth  Pinch,  governess ;  Tom  Pinch, 
who  assists  Pecksniff';  Mr.  Pip,  a  theatrical  character;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Piper ;  the  Honorable  Elijah  Pogram,  member  of  Con¬ 
gress;  Betsey  Prig,  a  day  nurse;  Zephaniah  Scadder,  agent 
of  the  Eden  Land  Corporation ;  William  Simmons,  driver  of 
a  van;  Chevy  Slyme,  poor  relative  of  old  Martin  Chuzzlewit; 
Putnam  Smif,  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store;  Sophia,  pupil  of 
Ruth  Pinch’s  ;  Mr.  Spottletoe,  relative  of  old  Martin  Chuzzle¬ 
wit;  his  wife;  Paul  Sweedlepipe,  a  bird-fancier;  Tucker, 
foreman  for  Mr.  Mould ;  Tamaroo,  an  old  woman  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Mrs.  Todgers;  Mark  Tapley,  a  hostler,  who  accom¬ 
panies  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  Jr.,  to  America;  Montague  Tigg,  a 
sharper;  Mrs.  Todgers,  keeper  of  a  commercial  boarding¬ 
house;  Miss  Toppit,  a  literary  lady;  John  Westlock,  Peck¬ 
sniff’s  pupil ;  Mr.  Wolf,  confederate  of  Tigg’s. 

Martineau,  Harriet.  An  English  writer ;  born  in  Norwich, 
1802 ;  died,  1876.  At  an  early  age  she  resolved  to  earn  a  liv- 
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ing  by  teaching  music ;  but  an  attack  of  deafness  that  became 
chronic  prevented  her  from  carrying  out  that  purpose,  and 
she  turned  her  attention  to  literature.  Her  first  appearance 
as  an  author  was  in  “Devotional  Exercises  for  Young  Peo¬ 
ple,”  1823;  which  was  succeeded  by  a  volume  of  popular 
tales,  including  “  Christmas  Day”  and  “  The  Rioters,”  1826. 
These  were  followed  by  “  Mary  Campbell,”  1827  ;  “  The  Turn- 
Out”  and  “  My  Servant  Rachel,”  1828;  “  Traditions  of  Pales¬ 
tine”  and  “Illustrations  of  Political  Economy,”  1828.  A 
series  of  monthly  papers  on  “  Political  Economy  ”  appeared 
in  1832,  the  sales  of  which  soon  reached  ten  thousand  copies. 
In  1834-35,  she  visited  the  United  States,  and  on  her  return, 
published  “Society  in  America,”  1837 ;  and  “Retrospect  of 
Western  Travel,”  1838.  During  her  stay  in  this  country  she 
met  the  foremost  literary  people  of  the  day,  and  in  her  two 
books  gave  her  impressions  of  the  country  and  its  people. 
On  its  appearance,  the  first  volume  was  greeted  with  abuse, 
and  the  American  critics  misrepresented  and  denounced  its 
contents.  Margaret  Fuller,  though  a  dear  personal  friend, 
felt  called  upon  to  write  to  the  author  in  very  plain  language, 
in  which  she  set  forth  the  faults  of  the  book,  at  the  same 
time  recognizing  its  merits.  One  class  of  readers,  that  to  which 
Miss  Fuller  belonged,  being  aware  of  the  author’s  high  quali¬ 
ties,  saw  in  the  book,  “  to  which  they  had  looked  for  a  lasting 
monument  of  her  fame,  a  degree  of  presumptuousness,  irrever¬ 
ence,  inaccuracy,  hasty  generalization,  and  ultraism  on  many 
points  which  they  did  not  expect,”  and  “  lamented  the  haste  ” 
in  which  the  pages  were  written,  and  the  injustice  which  the 
author  had  consequently  done  to  her  task,  and  to  her  own 
powers,  by  so  doing.  Thus  wrote  Margaret  Fuller,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  point  out  to  her  gifted  friend  the  extravagance  of 
her  tirade  against  Mr.  Alcott;  nor  did  she  like  that  the  book 
should  be  an  “  abolition  book  ” 

Later  on  appeared  the  novels,  “  Deerbrook,”  1839;  “The 
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Hour  and  the  Man,”  1840;  then,  after  a  protracted  illness, 
‘  Life  in  a  Sick-Room,”  1845 ;  “  Forest  and  Game  Law  Tales,” 
±845;  “  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years’ Peace,” 
1850;  “  Letters  between  Miss  Martineau  and  Mr.  H  G.  Atkin¬ 
son,”  1857;  and  “Biographical  Sketches,”  1869.  In  1877, 
was  published  “  Harriet  Martineau’s  Autobiography,”  edited 
by  her  friend,  Maria  Weston  Chapman.  In  this  work  is  the 
following  interesting  account  of  Miss  Martineau's  methods  of 
working :  — 

“  As  for  my  hours,  —  it  has  always  been  ray  practice  to  devote  my  best 
strength  to  ray  work  ;  and  the  morning  hours  have  therefore  been  sacred  to 
it,  from  the  beginning.  I  really  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  take  anything  but 
the  pen  in  hand,  the  first  thing  after  breakfast,  except,  of  course,  in  travel¬ 
ling.  I  never  pass  a  day  without  writing,  and  the  writing  is  always  done 
in  the  morning.  There  have  been  times  when  I  have  been  obliged  to  ‘  work 
double  tides,’  and,  therefore,  to  work  at  night;  but  it  has  never  been  a 
practice,  and  I  have  seldom  written  anything  more  serious  than  letters  by 
candlelight.  In  London,  I  boiled  my  coffee  at  seven,  or  half  past,  and  went 
to  work,  immediately,  till  two,  when  it  was  necessary  to  be  at  liberty  for 
visitors  till  four  o’clock.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  calls.  I  had  an 
immense  acquaintance,  no  carriage,  and  no  time;  and  I  therefore  remained 
at  home  always  from  two  till  four,  to  receive  all  who  came ;  and  I  called  on 
nobody.  I  knew  that  I  should  be  quizzed  or  blamed  for  giving  myself  airs, 
but  I  could  not  help  that.  I  had  engaged,  before  I  came  to  London,  to  write 
a  number  of  my  series  every  month,  for  two  years;  and  I  could  not  have  ful¬ 
filled  my  engagement  and  made  morning  visits  too.  Sidney  Smith  was  one 
of  the  quizzers.  He  thought  I  might  have  managed  the  thing  better,  by 
‘  sending  round  an  inferior  authoress  in  a  carriage  to  drop  the  cards.’ 

“  When  my  last  visitor  departed,  I  ran  out  for  an  hour’s  walk,  returning 
in  time  to  dress  and  read  the  newspaper,  before  the  carriage  came,  —  some, 
body’s  carriage  being  always  sent,  —  to  take  me  out  to  dinner.  An  evening 
visit  or  two  closed  the  day’s  engagements.  I  tried  my  best  to  get  home  by 
twelve  or  half  past,  in  order  to  answer  the  notes  I  was  sure  to  find  on  my 
table,  or  to  get  a  little  reading  before  going  to  rest  between  one  and  two.  A 
very  refreshing  kind  of  visit  was  (and  it  happened  pretty  often)  when  I 
walked  to  the  country  or  semi-country  house  of  an  intimate  friend,  and 
slept  there,  returning  before  breakfast,  or  in  time  to  sit  down  to  my  morn¬ 
ing’s  work.  After  my  mother  and  aunt  joined  me  in  London,  I  refused 
Sunday  visiting  altogether,  and  devoted  that  evening  to  my  old  ladies.  So 
much  for  the  times  of  working.” 
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Martineau,  James.  An  English  theologian,  brother  of 
Harriet  Martineau ;  born,  1805.  He  is  a  leader  of  Unitarian 
thought  in  England,  and  has  published  several  helpful  reli¬ 
gious  books. 

Mary  Stuart.  Tragedy,  1800,  by  Schiller. 

Mary  Stuart.  Tragedy,  1840,  by  Haynes. 

Mary  Tudor.  Tragedy,  1833,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

Masque  of  Pandora,  The,  and  Other  Poems.  A  volume 
by  H.  W.  Longfellow;  published  in  1875.  Contents:  “The 
Hanging  of  the  Crane  ”  ;  “  Morituri  Salutamus,”  read  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  on  the  semi-centennial  of  the  author's  class  of 
1825;  “  Birds  of  Passage,  Flight  the  Fourth”;  and  fourteen 
sonnets.  An  operatic  version  of  “  The  Masque  of  Pandora” 
was  produced  on  the  Boston  stage,  January,  1881. 

Masson,  David.  A  Scottish  biographical  writer;  born, 
1822. 

Master  Humphrey’s  Clock.  The  title  of  a  miscellaneous 
publication,  started  in  1840,  by  Charles  Dickens,  and  issued 
both  in  weekly  numbers  and  monthly  parts. 

Mather,  Cotton.  American  theological  writer;  son  of 
Increase  Mather;  born  in  Boston,  1663;  died,  1728.  Among 
his  printed  works  are:  “The  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World,”  1693;  “  Magnalia  Christi  Americana;  or,  The  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  History  of  New  England,”  1702;  “Essays  to  do 
Good,”  1710;  “  Psalterium  Americanum,”  1718 ;  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  Philosopher,”  1721;  and  “Illustrations  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ”  (posthumous).  His  writings  are  chiefly  valuable 
as  a  curious  product  of  New  England  thought  in  colonial  times. 

Mathews,  William.  Author  of  “  Hours  with  Men  and 
Books,”  “  Getting  on  in  the  World,”  “  The  Great  Conversers,” 
etc. ;  born  in  Maine,  1818. 

Maturin,  Edward.  An  historical  novelist ;  born  in  Ireland, 
1821 ;  died  in  America,  1881.  His  chief  works  are  “  Bianca,” 
“  Montezuma,”  “  Benjamin:  the  Jew  of  Grenada.” 
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Maud.  A  poem,  by  Alfred  Tennyson;  published,  1855;  the 
section  beginning,  “0,  that  ’twere  possible,”  having  been 
previously  published  in  “  The  Tribute,”  1837. 

Maud  Muller.  A  popular  ballad,  by  John  Greenleaf  Whit¬ 
tier;  published,  1865. 

May  Flower,  The.  A  volume  of  sketches,  by  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe;  published,  1849.  It  was  the  first  of  her  literary 
efforts  that  attracted  public  attention. 

May  Queen.  Drama,  nineteenth  century,  by  Buckstone. 

Mayo,  Wm.  Starbuck.  Author  of  the  novels,  “  Kaloolah,” 
“  The  Berber,”  “Never  Again,”  etc. ;  born  in  New  York,  1812. 

Mazeppa.  A  poem,  by  Lord  Byron ;  published,  1819. 

McCarthy,  Justin.  An  English  novelist ;  born,  1830 ;  author 
of  “  Linley  Rochford,”  “  Dear  Lady  Disdain,”  etc 

McIntosh,  Maria  J.  Author  of  the  novels,  “Praise  and 
Principle,”  “Conquest  and  Self-Conquest,”  “Violet,”  etc.; 
born  in  Georgia,  1803. 

McLean,  Sarah  Pratt.  Author  of  “  Cape  Cod  Polks,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1881 ;  a  book  notable,  not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
merit,  so  much  as  the  fact  that  its  contents  were  the  bone  of 
contention  in  a  famous  libel  suit.  The  book  was  issued  anony¬ 
mously  from  the  house  of  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and 
certain  “Cedar-Swampers,”  who  would  probably  never  have 
been  heard  of  outside  their  immediate  neighborhood,  took 
offence  at  the  mention  of  their  names  in  the  book,  and  the 
frank  portrayal  of  local  manners  with  which  they  were  thus 
inseparably  linked.  In  order  to  salve  their  wounds,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  issued  a  second  edition  of  the  book,  in  which  fictitious 
names  were  substituted  for  those  of  the  aggrieved  parties ; 
but  this  concession  failed  to  satisfy  them ;  and  a  certain  Mr. 
Nightingale  brought  a  suit  against  the  publishers  for  dam¬ 
ages,  which  resulted,  in  1884,  in  a  verdict  of  $1,095  in  his 
favor.  What  this  man  really  complained  of,  and  what  the 
jury  decided  was  a  just  complaint,  was  that  his  name  had 
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been  “  made  free  with  in  print,”  or,  in  other  words,  that  his 
right  of  privacy  and  obscurity  had  been  invaded.  He  summed 
up  his  injuries,  concisely,  by  saying  that  he  had  been  “  pointed 
at”  at  the  railroad  station. 

The  plaintiff's  evidence  consisted  chiefly  of  his  denials  of 
the  statements  made  in  the  book,  as  if  these  had  been  written 
as  matters  of  fact  and  not  of  idealization.  The  following  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  what  constituted  the  plaintiff’s  examination 
and  testimony  in  court.  His  lawyers  read  from  the  obnoxious 
volume:  “  ‘  Teacher,  this  is  our  champion  fiddler,  inventor, 
whale-fisher,  cranberry-picker,  and  potato-bugger.’  The  youth 
of  the  tuneful  and  birdlike  name  dealt  his  tormentor  a  hearty, 
though  affectionate,  cuff  on  the  ears,  and,  being  thus  suddenly 
thrust  forivard,  he  doffed  his  broad  sou’wester,  took  the  hand 
I  held  out  to  him,  and,  stooping  down,  kissed  me,  quite  in  a 
simple  and  audible  manner,  on  the  cheek.”  The  plaintiff 
denied,  emphatically,  that  he  had  kissed  the  author  of  the 
book  then,  or  at  any  other  time ;  and  then  proceeded  to  deny 
many  statements  regarding  his  family.  His  mother,  for  in¬ 
stance,  did  not  wear  “  over  her  cotton  gown,  on  occasions 
when  she  went  out,  a  very  fine,  very  thin,  old-fashioned  man¬ 
tilla,  bordered  with  a  deep,  black  fringe,”  and  consequently, 
it  was  not  true,  as  the  author  alleged,  that  “  this  pathetic  rem¬ 
nant  of  gentility,  borne  rudely  about  by  the  Cedarville  winds, 
with  Lydia’s  refined  face  and  melancholy  dark  eyes,  gave  her 
a  very  interesting  and  picturesque  appearance.”  But  no  evi¬ 
dence  was  brought  forward  to  show  that  Mr.  Nightingale  was 
really  injured  in  pocket,  person,  or  reputation,  by  the  book; 
on  the  contrary,  it  thrust  fame  upon  an  obscure  person,  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  achieved  it,  and  the  successful  libel 
suit  not  only  put  more  ready  cash  into  the  plaintiff’s  pocket 
than  he  had  probably  ever  possessed  before,  but  thoroughly 
advertised  Miss  McLean’s  book,  and  insured  for  it  a  large 
demand. 
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McMaster,  John  Bach.  Author  of  “  History  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States,”  etc. ;  born  on  Long  Island,  1852, 
and  a  professor  in  Princeton  College. 

Mead,  Edwin  D.  Author  of  “  Martin  Luther ;  a  Study  of 
the  Reformation,”  “  The  Philosophy  of  Carlyle,”  etc.;  born 
in  New  Hampshire,  1849. 

Measure  for  Measure.  A  comedy,  by  William  Shakespeare ; 
written,  1603  or  1604.  He  found  the  plot  and  the  principal 
characters  of  the  play  in  the  “Promos  and  Cassandra”  of 
George  Whetstone,  which  was  published  in  1578,  but  never 
acted. 

Medea.  Opera,  1820,  by  Mayei\ 

Medee.  Tragedy,  1853,  by  Legouve. 

Melmoth.  Tragedy,  1820,  by  Maturin. 

Melville,  Herman.  A  novelist;  born  in  New  York,  1819. 
Among  his  works  are,  “  Typee,”  “  Omoo,”  “  White  Jacket,” 
and  “  Redburn.” 

Men  of  Our  Times.  A  biographical  work,  by  Harriet 
“Beecher  Stowe;  published,  1868. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The.  The  best  of  the  comedies  of 
William  Shakespeare;  written,  probably,  about  1598.  The 
story  is  of  undeterminable  antiquity,  and  in  part,  at  least,  of 
Eastern  origin.  Three  distinct  tales  have  been  woven  into 
the  play:  one  turning  upon  the  giving  of  the  bond,  one  upon 
the  choice  of  the  caskets,  and  one  upon  the  elopement  of  the 
daughter  of  an  avaricious  father.  Even  to  the  minutest  inci¬ 
dents,  the  story  has  been  told  again  and  again,  and  may  have 
had  its  roots  in  the  fables  of  Pilpay,  or  even  in  earlier  tradi¬ 
tions.  For  Shakespeare’s  use,  the  story  of  the  bond  could  be 
traced  in  “  Giovanni  Fiorentino  ” ;  of  the  caskets,  in  the  ‘  ‘  Gesta 
Roman orum,”  the  “  Ballad  of  Gernutus,”  or  in  Massuccio  di 
Salerno’s  novel  about  the  girl  who  eloped  from  and  robbed 
her  father.  It  was  printed  first  in  1600,  then  in  the  folio  of 
1623. 
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Meridien.  Drama,  1852,  by  Deslandes. 

Merope.  Drama,  1859,  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The.  A  comedy,  by  William 
Shakespeare,  written,  probably,  about  1598,  the  plot  of  which 
originated  with  the  dramatist.  It  was  first  written  at  the 
desire  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  wished  to  see  Falstaff  in  love, 
and  was  revised  and  enlarged  at  a  subsequent  period. 

Michael  Angelo.  A  dramatic  poem,  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow;  published,  after  his  death,  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  1883. 

Middlemarch.  A  novel,  by  “George  Eliot”;  published, 
1872.  This  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  author’s  most 
powerful  stories,  and  is  “  a  study  of  provincial  life.”  In 
reference  to  this  work,  the  author  wrote  :  “  My  books  have 
for  their  main  bearing  a  conclusion  without  which  I  could 
not  have  cared  to  write  any  representation  of  human  life, 
namely,  that  the  fellowship  between  man  and  man  which  has 
been  the  principle  of  development,  social  and  moral,  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  conceptions  of  what  is  not  man :  and  that  the 
idea  of  God,  so  far  as  it  has  been  a  high  spiritual  influence, 
is  the  ideal  of  a  goodness  entirely  human  (i.  e. ,  an  exaltation 
of  the  human).” 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  A.  A  comedy,  by  William 
Shakespeare,  into  which  is  woven  much  fairy  lore  current  in 
rural  households  of  the  time,  and  especially  the  pranks  of 
Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfellow.  Scholars  pronounce  it  one  of 
the  poet’s  youthful  productions,  completed  at  a  later  date, 
perhaps  about  1591.  Coleridge  said  he  was  “  convinced  that 
Shakespeare  availed  himself  of  the  title  of  this  play  in  his 
own  mind,  and  worked  upon  it  as  a  dream  throughout.” 

Mill  on  the  Floss,  The  A  novel,  bjr  “  George  Eliot  ”  ;  pub¬ 
lished,  1860.  After  it  was  written,  the  author  had  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  deciding  on  a  title.  Mr.  Lewes  preferred 
“The  House  of  Tulliver,”  or  “Life  on  the  Floss,”  although 
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it  had  been  at  first  suggested  that  the  book  be  called  “  Sister 
Maggie.”  Another  title  named  was  “  The  Tulliver  Family  ” ; 
but  the  publisher  was  finally  appealed  to,  and  he  proposed 
the  name  by  which  the  work  is  known.  “  ‘  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss’  be  it  then,”  said  Mrs.  Lewes,  and  that  settled  the 
question.  Queen  Victoria  greatly  admired  this  book. 

Miller,  Cincinnatus  Hiner  [“Joaquin  Miller”].  A  poet; 
born  in  Indiana,  1841,  who,  after  leading  a  sort  of  Bohemian 
life  on  the  Pacific  slope,  went  to  England  in  1870,  and  there 
published  his  first  poems.  In  the  following  year,  his  “  Songs 
of  the  Sierras  ”  was  published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Miller’s  Daughter,  The.  A  poem,  by  Alfred  Tennyson; 
published,  1830. 

Milton,  John.  A  British  poet ;  born,  1608;  died,  1674.  His 
chief  poetical  works  are  :  “  Comus,”  “  L’  Allegro,”  “IllPen- 
seroso,”  and  “Lycidas,”  1637;  “Paradise  Lost,”  1667;  “Para¬ 
dise  Regained”  and  “Samson  Agonistes,”  1671.  After  he 
became  blind,  in  1654,  he  deliberated  a  long  while  on  a  theme 
for  a  great  epic,  and  discarded  the  Arthurian  romances,  which 
Tennyson  has  so  ably  treated,  and  Spenser  wove  into  his  great 
allegory,  for  the  drama  of  the  fall  of  man.  When  the  manu¬ 
script  of  “  Paradise  Lost”  was  finished,  he  sold  it  to  Samuel 
Simmons  for  an  immediate  payment  of  five  pounds  (about 
$25),  and  the  promise  of  an  equal  sum,  after  the  sale  had 
reached  thirteen  hundred  copies.  It  was  rather  coldly  re¬ 
ceived,  and  only  three  thousand  copies  were  disposed  of 
during  the  first  eleven  years  after  the  date  of  publication. 

Milton  was  a  schoolmaster  for  many  years,  and  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  learned  prose  works,  among  which  are  his  opinions  on 
educational  topics,  which  are  of  great  value. 

Minister’s  Wooing,  The.  A  novel,  by  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  illustrative  of  rural  life  in  Newport  a  century  ago. 
It  was  first  published  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  1859. 
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Mirandola.  Tragedy,  1821,  by  Proctor. 

Miriam,  and  Other  Poems.  A  collection,  by  John  G. 
Whittier;  published,  1870.  It  was  inscribed  to  the  author’s 
early  friend,  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Mississippi. 

Miserables,  Les.  Drama,  1864,  by  Hugo,  junior. 

Mitchell,  Donald  Grant  (“  Ik  Marvel  ”).  A  miscellaneous 
writer;  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  1822.  His  works  are: 
“  Fresh  Gleanings  ;  or,  A  New  Sheaf  from  the  Old  Fields  of 
Continental  Europe,”  1847;  “The  Battle  Summer,”  issued 
after  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  1849  ;  “  Reveries  of  a  Bache¬ 
lor  ”  and  “The  Lorgnette,”  1850;  “Dream  Life,”  1851; 
“  Fudge  Doings,”  a  series  of  sketches  of  fashionable  life, 
originally  contributed  to  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  1854; 
“My  Farm  of  Edgewood,”  1864;  “Seven  Stories,”  1864; 
“Doctor  Johns,”  1866;  “Rural  Studies,”  1867;  “Pictures 
of  Edgewood,”  1869;  “  About  Old  Story-Tellers,”  1877 

Mitchell,  S.  Weir.  Author  of  recent  novels  and  poems; 
of  the  former,  “  Hephzibah  Guinness ’’and  “  In  War  Time” 
are  good  examples.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  1829. 

Modern  Instance,  A.  A  story  beginning  in  a  backwoods 
town  in  Maine,  and  ending  in  Boston.  It  sketches  the 
career  of  Bartley  Hubbard,  an  unscrupulous  journalist, 
who  marries  Marcia,  a  high-spirited  New  England  girl.  It 
abounds  in  fine  descriptions.  By  W.  D.  Howells ;  published, 
1882. 

Mogg  Megone.  A  poem,  by  John  G.  Whittier;  published, 
1836.  In  portraying  the  Indian  character,  the  author  fol¬ 
lowed  Church,  Mayhew,  Charlevoix,  and  Roger  Williams, 
and  he  made  the  story  a  frame-work  for  sketches  of  the 
scenery  of  New  England  and  of  its  early  inhabitants.  Mogg 
Megone,  or  Hegone,  was  a  leader  among  the  Saco  Indians  in 
the  bloody  war  of  1677.  He  attacked  and  captured  the  gar- 
25 
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rison  at  Black  Point,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  off  a  party  of 
Englishmen  near  the  Saco  River. 

Moise  in  Egitto.  Opera,  1818,  by  Rossini. 

Monastery,  The  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels; 
published,  1820;  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  the  cele¬ 
brated  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  called  in  the  story  the 
“  Monastery  of  St.  Mary’s  of  Kennaquohair.”  It  treats  of 
that  “bustling  and  contentious  age  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation,  when  the  fabric  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to 
which  Queen  Mary  was  devoted,  was  visibly  sinking.”  His¬ 
torical  period,  1559. 

Money.  Comedy,  1840,  by  Lytton. 

Moore,  Thomas.  An  Irish  poet;  born,  1779;  died,  1852. 
He  is  best  known  through  his  Irish  melodies,  “  Lalla  Rookh,” 
and  hymns. 

Moorish  Chronicles.  A  volume  of  papers,  by  Washington 
Irving,  written  at  various  times,  and  published  after  his 
death. 

More,  Hannah.  An  English  poet ;  born,  1745;  died,  1833. 

Morley,  Henry.  Author  of  a  “History  of  England,”  etc. ; 
born,  1811. 

Morley,  John.  English  essayist  and  biographer;  born, 
1838.  Author  of  Lives  of  Yoltaire,  Rousseau,  etc. 

Morris,  George  P.  Poet;  born  in  Philadelphia,  1802;  died, 
1864.  His  “  My  Mother’s  Bible”  and  “Woodman,  Spare  that 
Tree,”  are  well  known  to  older  readers. 

Morris,  William.  -An  English  poet,  well  known  by  “The 
Defence  of  Guinevere,”  “  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,”  “The 
Earthly  Paradise,”  etc. ;  born,  1834. 

Morse,  John  Torrey,  Jr.  Author  of  “  John  Quincy  Adams  ” 
and  “Thomas  Jefferson,”  in  the  “American  Statesmen” 
series;  “Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton”;  “Banks  and  Bank¬ 
ing”;  “Arbitration  and  Award”;  “ Famous  Trials,”  etc.; 
born  in  Massachusetts,  1840, 
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Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  A  collection  of  essays  and 
sketches,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  published,  1846.  The 
Manse  is  a  historic  building  in  Concord,  Mass.,  which  was 
erected  in  1765,  and  for  many  generations  had  been  the  home 
of  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of  clergymen.  The  ances¬ 
tors  of  Emerson  dwelt  there,  and  he  himself  occupied  it  at 
sundry  times.  Hawthorne  occupied  it  for  a  few  years,  and 
has  written  delightfully  about  it. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop.  A  historian;  born  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  now  part  of  Boston,  1814;  died,  1877.  It  was  Dr. 
Holmes,  his  friend  and  biographer,  who  made  the  discovery 
that  the  historian’s  life  was  saved  by  a  quick-witted  hand¬ 
maid  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  he  was  born.  Aug. 
29,  1708,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  was  attacked  by  the  French  and 
Indians  from  Canada.  Rev.  Benjamin  Rolfe,  minister  of  the 
town,  was  killed  by  a  bullet  through  the  door  of  his  house. 
His  twq  daughters,  Mary,  aged  thirteen,  and  Elizabeth,  aged 
nine,  were  sleeping  in  a  room  with  the  maid-servant,  Hagar, 
who,  hearing  the  whoop  of  the  savages,  seized  the  children, 
ran  with  them  to  the  cellar,  concealed  them  under  two  wash- 
tubs,  and  then  hid  herself.  The  Indians  ransacked  the  cellar, 
but  missed  the  prey.  Elizabeth  grew  up  and  married  Rev. 
Samuel  Checkley,  first  minister  of  the  New  South  Church, 
Boston.  Her  son,  Rev.  Samuel  Checkley,  Jr.,  was  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church,  and  his  daughter  married  Rev.  John 
Lothrop,  who  was  his  successor.  Thomas  Motley  married 
Anna,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Lothrop,  and  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Holmes’s  memoir  was  their  second  child. 

When  a  mere  boy,  Mr.  Motley  displayed  a  remarkable  fond¬ 
ness  for  good  reading  and  a  love  of  acting  and  declamation. 
His  younger  brother  said  he  remembered  being  wrapped  up 
in  a  shawl  and  kept  quiet  by  sweetmeats  while  lie  figured  as 
the  dead  Caesar,  and  John,  the  future  historian,  delivered  the 
speech  of  Antony  over  his  prostrate  body.  His  favorite 
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playmates  were  Wendell  Phillips,  who  became  the  eloquent 
champion  of  human  liberty,  and  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  who 
flowered  into  the  “  famous  talker  and  wit,  who  spilled  more 
good  things  on  the  wasteful  air  in  conversation  than  would 
carry  a  diner-out  through  half  a  dozen  London  seasons.”  It 
was  the  agreeable  Saturday-afternoon  pastime  of  this  trio  to 
dress  in  cloaks,  doublets,  and  plumed  hats  purloined  from 
the  garret,  and  enact  impromptu  melodramas. 

When  Motley  was  a  young  man,  Lady  Byron  spoke  of  him 
as  more  like  her  husband  in  appearance  than  any  other  person 
she  had  met;  but  Wendell  Phillips  pronounced  him  hand¬ 
somer  than  any  portrait  of  Byron  represents  the  poet.  Yet 
he  seems  to  have  been  destitute  of  the  personal  vanity  so 
conspicuous  in  the  proud  author  of  “  Childe  Harold”  and 
“  Don  Juan.” 

He  “  could  not  have  been  eleven  years  old,”  said  Mr. 
Phillips,  “  when  he  began  to  write  a  novel.”  The  scene  was 
laid  in  the  valley  of  the  Ilousatonic,  although  the  youthful 
writer  had  never  seen  it  He  had  in  his  room,  during  his 
college  days,  a  small  writing-table  witli  a  shallow  drawer, 
which  he  would  till  with  sketches,  unflnished  poems,  scenes 
of  plays,  descriptions,  etc.,  that  he  had  composed,  and  which 
he  would  soon  tire  of  and  burn,  then  write  others  to  fill  their 
places. 

Mr.  Motley  was  not  a  prolific  writer,  but  the  works  he  has 
left  to  posterity  cost  years  of  severe,  patient  toil,  and  are  the 
product  of  genius.  In  1839,  he  published  “  Morton's  Hope,” 
a  novel,  which,  though  not  a  popular  book,  or  successful  as 
a  work  of  fiction,  convinced  the  discerning  critics  that  the 
writer  possessed  uncommon  power.  Dr.  Holmes  says  it  “  is 
not  to  be  read  as  a  novel ;  it  is  to  be  studied  as  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy,  a  prophecy,  a  record  of  aspirations,  disguised  under 
a  series  of  incidents,  which  are  flung  together  with  no  more 
regard  to  the  unities  than  a  pack  of  shuffled  play-cards.” 
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In  1845,  he  began  to  contribute  historical  sketches  to  the 
North  American  Review,  and  in  1849,  published  a  second  novel, 
entitled  “Merry  Mount,”  which  contains  some  fascinating 
sketches  of  the  colonial  life  of  Boston.  But  history  rather 
than  fiction  was  the  destined  field  in  which  Motley  was  to 
win  fame.  “The  Eighty  Years’  War  for  Liberty ’’was  the 
general  title  under  which  he  purposed  to  group  his  several 
works  when  the  entire  series  should  be  finished,  but  he  did 
not  live  to  complete  it.  The  theme  of  his  study  and  writing 
was  akin  to  those  of  Irving  and  Prescott ;  and  he  had  devoted 
much  time  to  his  subject  when  he  accidentally  learned  that 
the  latter  was  engaged  on  a  history  of  Philip  the  Second. 
“  I  was  conscious,”  he  says,  “of  the  immense  disadvantage 
to  myself  of  making  my  appearance,  probably  at  the  same 
time,  before  the  public,  with  a  work  not  at  all  similar  in  plan 
to  1  Philip  the  Second,’  but  which  must  of  necessity  traverse 
a  portion  of  the  same  ground.”  His  first  thought  was  that 
an  honorable  course  toward  Mr.  Prescott  would  require  him 
to  abandon  at  once  his  cherished  dream,  and  probably  to 
renounce  authorship;  for,  said  he,  “  It  was  not  that  I  cared 
about  writing  a  history,  but  that  I  felt  an  inevitable  impulse 
to  write  one  particular  history."  Accordingly,  he  called  on 
Mr.  Prescott,  who  not  only  had  no  objections  to  place  in  his 
way,  but  did  not  consider  him  either  an  intruder  or  rival  in 
their  chosen  field  of  endeavor,  and  heartily  encouraged  him 
to  proceed  with  his  intended  work.  This  generosity  saved  a 
valuable  history  from  going  to  oblivion,  even  before  the 
public  had  a  chance  to  read  it,  and  repeated  the  same  magna¬ 
nimity  that  Irving  had  shown  towards  Prescott  when  they 
chanced  to  be  contemplating  as  a  theme  the  “Conquest  of 
Mexico.” 

Mr.  Motley  published  the  “  History  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic”  in  1856;  “History  of  the  United  Nether¬ 
lands,”  Yols.  I.  and  II.,  1860,  Yols.  III.  and  IV.,  1868  ;  “  The  Life 
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and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveldt,”  1874.  “  The  Thirty  Years’ 
War,”  which  was  to  complete  his  work,  as  originally  planned, 
remains  unwritten. 

While  engaged  in  his  historical  writings,  Mr.  Motley  gen¬ 
erally  rose  early  and  wrote  before  breakfast;  then  having 
joined  his  family  around  the  morning  board,  he  usually  sat 
over  his  writing-table  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
would  take  a  short  walk  before  dinner.  He  rarely  worked  in 
the  evening. 

During  his  literary  career,  Mr.  Motley  was  honored  by 
being  made  a  member  of  the  Historical  Societies  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland, 
Tennessee,  and  New  Jersey ;  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences ;  the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  England;  the  Athenaeum  Club,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  the  Historical  Society  of  Utrecht,  Holland ;  the  Histor¬ 
ical  Society  of  Leyden,  Holland ;  corresponding  member  of 
French  Institute  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences; 
and  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Petersburg.  The 
degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  Harvard  University,  Oxford  University  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  of  England,  and  the  University  of  Leyden. 
New  York  University  also  made  him  Doctor  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  University  of  Groningen  made  him  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop.  A  memoir,  originally  prepared  for 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  expanded  into  a  volume ;  published,  1879. 

Moulton,  Mrs.  Ellen  Louise  [Chandler].  Author  of 
“Some  Women’s  Hearts,”  “Random  Rambles,”  “Bedtime 
Stories,”  and  a  volume  of  poems;  born  in  Connecticut,  1835. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  A  comedy,  by  William  Shake¬ 
speare,  founded  on  an  incident  furnished  him  by  Bendello,  an 
Italian  novelist,  namely,  the  trick  by  which  Borachio 
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slanders  Hero,  her  lover.  It  is  found,  also,  in  Ariosto’s 
“Orlando  Furioso,”  Book  V.,  and  in  Spenser’s  “Faerie 
Queene,”  Book  II.,  Canto  4.  It  was  published  in  1600.  Mr. 
Richard  Grant  White  thinks  that  Shakespeare  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  called  this  play  “  Much  Ado  About  Noting,”  in¬ 
tending  a  pun  on  nothing. 

Mudfog  Association.  A  series  of  humorous  “Reports  of 
the  First  [and  Second]  Meeting  of  the  Mudfog  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Everything,”  that  was  published 
in  Bentley's  Miscellany ,  in  1837-38,  while  Dickens  was  its 
editor.  His  design  in  writing  them  was  to  satirize  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Muhlenberg,  Wm.  A.  Author  of  the  hymn,  “I  would 
not  live  alway”;  born  in  Pennsylvania,  1796;  died,  1877. 

Munger,  Theodore  Thornton.  A  Congregational  theolog¬ 
ical  writer ;  born  in  New  York,  1830.  He  has  published  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  sermons  expanded  into  essays,  among  which 
are,  “  On  the  Threshold”  and  “  The  Freedom  of  Faith.” 

Murfree,  Mary  Noailles  (“Charles  Egbert  Craddock”). 
Author  of  stories  of  life  in  the  Tennessee  mountains,  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  within  a  few  years,  which 
have  attracted  considerable  attention.  Little  is  known  of 
her  personality,  except  that  for  years  after  her  nom  de  plume 
had  become  familiar  to  readers,  the  public,  and  even  the 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  supposed  the  author  of  the  stories  to 
be  a  man,  and  were  much  surprised  to  learn  the  contrary. 

My  Study  Windows.  A  volume  of  essays  by  James  Russell 
Lowell;  published,  1871 ;  of  which  “  George  Eliot  ”  wrote  :  “  If 
you  want  delightful  reading,  get  Lowell’s  ‘  My  Study  Win¬ 
dows,’  and  read  the  essays  called  1  My  Garden  Acquaintances  ’ 
and  ‘  Winter.’  ” 

My  Wife  and  I ;  or,  Harry  Henderson’s  History.  A 

novel,  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe;  published,  1871.  It  deals 
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with  the  woman  question,  and  is,  in  one  sense,  a  supplement 
to  “  Pink  and  White  Tyranny.” 

Myrrha.  Tragedy,  1783,  by  Alfieri. 

Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  The.  An  unfinished  novel  be¬ 
gun  by  Charles  Dickens,  and  published,  1870.  The  characters 
it  introduces  are  Mr.  Bazzard,  clerk  to  Mr.  Grewgious ;  Mrs. 
Billickiu,  a  widow  who  lets  lodgings;  Rosa  Bud,  a  pretty 
ward  of  Mr.  Grewgious;  Rev.  Septimus  Crisparkle,  a  model 
clergyman;  his  mother;  Dick  Datchery,  a  mysterious  man, 
of  peculiar  appearance ;  Deputy,  a  hideous  small  boy ;  Edwin 
Drood,  hero  of  the  story;  Durdles,  a  stone-mason ;  Miss  Fer¬ 
dinand,  a  pupil  at  Miss  Twinkleton’s ;  Hiram  Grewgious,  Esq., 
guardian  of  Miss  Rosa  Bud;  Luke  Honeythunder,  chairman 
of  the  Convened  Chief  Composite  Committee  of  Central  and 
District  Philanthropists ;  John  Jasper,  a  music-master ;  Miss 
Jennings,  a  pupil  of  Miss  Twinkleton’s;  Joe,  omnibus  driver; 
Helena  Landless,  a  native  of  Ceylon;  her  brother  Neville; 
Mr.  Lobley,  a  boatman;  Miss  Reynolds,  a  pupil  at  Miss 
Twinkleton’s ;  Miss  Rickitts,  another  pupil  of  the  same 
school;  Thomas  Sapsea,  an  auctioneer;  Lieutenant  Tarter, 
ex-officer  of  the  Royal  Navy;  Mrs.  Tisher,  a  widow;  Mr. 
Tope,  chief  verger  of  Cloistersham  Cathedral;  his  wife; 
Miss  Twinkleton,  mistress  of  a  boarding-school  for  young 
ladies. 

In  1873,  a  young  machinist  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  a  “trance- 
medium,”  undertook  the  task  of  completing  this  work,  writ¬ 
ing,  as  he  alleged,  at  the  dictation  of  the  spirit  of  Dickens. 
He  was  not  conscious,  he  said,  of  any  effort  of  composition, 
but  at  certain  hours  passed  into  a  trance  state,  and  on  awak¬ 
ing  from  it,  found  himself  surrounded  by  freshly  written 
sheets  of  manuscript,  which  had  a  strong  resemblence  to  that 
executed  by  Dickens  while  lie  was  in  the  flesh.  After  the 
work  was  completed,  he  was  reported  to  have  sold  the  copy¬ 
right  for  the  sum  of  $2,000. 
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Nabucco.  Opera,  1842,  by  Verdi. 

Nabucodonosor.  Opera,  nineteenth  century,  by  Verdi. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Ode  to.  A  poem  by  Lord  Byron, 

written,  1874. 

Nasby,  Petroleum  V.  See  “Locke,  D.  R.” 

Nations,  Les.  Opera,  1851,  by  Banville. 

Native  Land.  Opera,  1823,  by  Bishop. 

Nature.  A  series  of  related  essays,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son  ;  published,  1836,  and  giving  a  clew  to  his  philosophy. 

Neal,  John.  A  poet  and  novelist;  born  in  Portland,  Me., 
1793;  died,  1876.  His  first  publications  were  a  series  of 
essays  on  the  works  of  Byron,  which  appeared  in  the  Portico, 
a  magazine  Following  these  were:  “Keep  Cool,”  a  novel, 
1817;  “The  Battle  of  Niagara,”  1818;  “  Goldau,  the  Maniac 
Harper,  and  Other  Poems,”  and  “Logan,”  1822;  “Seventy- 
Six,”  1823 ;  “  Rachel  Dyer,”  1828 ;  “The  Down-Easters,”  1833 ; 
“  True  Womanhood,”  1859,  “  Wandering  Recollections  of  a 
Somewhat  Busy  Life,”  1870. 

Neal,  Joseph  C.  A  humorous  writer ;  born  in  Greenland, 
N.  H.,  1807;  died,  1848.  He  is  well  known  by  his  “  Charcoal 
Sketches,  or  Scenes  in  a  Metropolis,”  published,  1837,  which 
were  republished  in  London.  “  Peter  Ploddy,  and  Other 
Oddities,”  1844;  and  “Charcoal  Sketches,”  second  series, 
issued  the  same  year,  were  very  popular  books. 

Nell  Gwynne.  Comedy,  1832,  by  Jerrold. 

Never  Too  Late  To  Mend.  Comedy,  1878,  by  Reade. 

New  England  Tragedies.  The  third  part  of  the  trilogy 
of  “Christus:  a  Mystery,”  including  “John  Endicott”  and 
“  Giles  Cory  of  the  Salem  Farms,”  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow; 
published,  1868. 

New  Peerage,  The.  Comedy,  by  1830,  by  Miss  Lee. 

New  Timon,  The.  A  poem  by  Edward  Lytton ;  published, 
1845.  In  this  poem  the  author  sketched  some  of  the  leading 
writers,  and,  in  some  cases,  satirized  them.  He  alluded  to 
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Tennyson  as  “  Schoolmiss  Alfred,”  and  described  liis  poetry 
as  — 

“  A  jingling  medley  of  purloined  conceits, 

Out-babying  Wordsworth  and  out-glittering  Keats.” 

To  this  the  Laiu’eate  responded  through  the  columns  of 
Punch,  February,  1846,  in  some  stinging  lines,  entitled  “  The 
New  Timon  and  the  Poets,”  and  followed  this  with  another 
poem,  on  the  7th  of  the  following  month,  styled  “After- 
Thought”;  these  were  signed  “  Alcibiades.” 

New  Uncommercial  Samples.  Contributions  to  All  the. 
Year  Bound,  in  1868,  by  Charles  Dickens. 

Newcomes,  The.  “  Memoirs  of  a  most  Respectable  Family,” 
by  fin.  M.  Thackeray;  written  by  him  in  the  character  of 
“  Arthur  Pendennis,”  and  published  in  serial  form,  1855. 

Newell,  Robert  Henry.  A  humorist  whose  nom  de  plume  is 
“  Orpheus  C.  Kerr,”  which  might  mean  office-seeker.  He 
was  born  in  New  York,  1836.  One  of  his  best  books  is 
“Avery  Glibun  [a  very  glib  uri\  ;  or,  Between  Two  Fires”; 
published,  1867.  The  Preface  reads  :  “  ‘  Avery  Glibun’  being 
my  first  essay  in  sustained  fiction,  it  seems  remarkably  pru¬ 
dent  to  say  no  more  about  it.”  * 

Newport.  A  story  of  life  in  that  summer  resort,  by  George 
Parsons  Lothrop ;  published,  1884. 

Nicholas  Nickleby.  A  novel,  by  Charles  Dickens,  the  full 
title  of  which  is,  “The  Life. and  Adventures  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby”;  published  1838-39.  It  exposes  the  neglect  of 
education  in  England,  and  the  disregard  of  it  by  the  state  as 
a  means  of  forming  good  citizens.  The  characters  in  the 
story  are  Captain  Adams,  one  of  the  seconds  in  a  duel ;  the 
African  Knife-Swallower;  Alphonse,  a  page;  Master  Bell¬ 
ing,  a  pupil  at  Dotlieboys  Hall ;  Miss  Belvawney,  who  be¬ 
longed  to  a  theatrical  company;  Mr.  Bobster;  his  daughter; 
Bolder,  a  pupil  at  Dotlieboys  Hall;  Mr.  Bonney,  friend  of 
Ralph  Nickleby;  Mr.  Borum;  his  wife  and  children;  Miss 
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Bravassa,  of  the  theatrical  company;  Madeline  Bray,  a 
motherless  daughter  of  a  profligate  father;  Mr.  Walter 
Bray,  the  father;  Brooker,  a  felon  and  outcast;  John 
Brovvdie,  a  stout  Yorkshire  man;  Mr.  Bulph,  a  pilot;  The 
Clieeryble  Brothers,  Charles  and  Edwin;  their  nephew 
Frank;  Colonel  Chowser;  Cobbey,  a  pupil  at  Dotheboys 
Hall;  Mr  Crowl,  lodger  with  Newman  Noggs;  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies,  manager  of  the  theatrical  company ;  his  wife 
and  three  children;  Mr.  Curdle,  a  Portsmouth  gentleman; 
his  wife;  Mr.  Cutler;  his  wife;  David,  a  butler;  Mr.  Folair, 
dancer  at  Crummies’s  theatre;  Miss  Gazingi,  an  actress; 
George,  a  friend  of  the  Kenwigses;  Graymarsh,  a  pupil 
at  Dotheboys  Hall ;  Miss  Green,  a  friend  of  the  Kenwigses ; 
Mr.  Gregsbury,  member  of  Parliament;  Arthur  Gride,  a 
miser;  Mrs.  Grudden,  an  actress;  Hannah,  a  servant;  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk,  a  gambler;  Mr.  Johnson,  stage  name  of 
Nicholas  Nickleby;  Mr.  Ilenwigs,  a  turner  of  ivory;  his 
wife  and  daughter;  Miss  Knag,  a  milliner;  her  brother, 
Mortimer ;  Baron  von  Koeldwethout,  hero  of  a  story ;  his 
wife;  Miss  La  Creevy,  a  mincing  “young  lady  of  fifty”; 
Miss  Lane,  a  governess;  Miss  Ledrook,  of  the  Crummies 
dramatic  company;  Thomas  Lenville,  an  actor;  his  wife; 
Mr.  Lilly  vick,  a  collector  of  water  rates ;  Tim  Link  in  water, 
clerk  at  Cheeryble  Brothers ;  his  sister ;  Dr.  Lumbey,  a 
physician;  Madame  Mantalini,  fashionable  milliner  and  dress¬ 
maker;  her  husband;  Mobbs,  a  pupil  at  Dotheboys  Hall; 
Godfrey  Nickleby;  Nicholas  Nickleby,  senior;  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  hero  of  the  story;  Ralph  Nickleby,  a  miser  and 
usurer;  Kate  Nickleby,  sister  of  Nicholas;  her  mother; 
Newman  Noggs,  a  clerk;  Henrietta  Petowker,  an  actress; 
Phoebe,  Squeers’s  maid;  Mr.  Pluck;  Matilda  Price,  friend  of 
Fanny  Squeers;  Mr.  Pugstyles,  one  of  Gregsbury’s  constit¬ 
uents;  Matthew  Pupker,  member  of  Parliament;  Mr.  Pyke, 
toad-eater ;  Mr.  Scaley,  a  sheriff’s  officer ;  Miss  Simmonds,  a 
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workwoman;  Peg  Sliderskew,  Arthur  Gride’s  housekeeper; 
Smike,  an  inmate  of  Squeers’s  house ;  Mr.  Snawley,  a  hypo¬ 
critical  rascal;  his  wife  and  step-sons;  Miss  Snevellicci,  who 
belongs  to  the  dramatic  company;  her  father  and  mother; 
Mr.  Suewkes,  a  friend  of  the  Kenwigses;  Hon.  Mr.  Snobb; 
Wackford  Squeers,  a  brutal  Yorkshire  schoolmaster;  his 
wife,  son,  and  daughter;  Baron  von  Swillenhausen ;  his 
wife;  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry,  an  actor;  Tom  Tix,  a  broker; 
Tom,  a  clerk;  Tomkins,  a  pupil  at  Dotheboys  Hall;  Mr. 
Trimmers,  a  friend  of  the  Cheeryble  Brothers;  Lord  Fred¬ 
erick  Verisopht,  a  silly  nobleman;  Westwood,  one  of  the 
seconds  at  a  duel;  William,  a  waiter;  Mrs.  Julia  Wititterly ; 
her  husband;  The  Five  Sisters  of  York. 

Niebelungen.  Opera,  1850,  by  Wagner. 

Night  Side  of  Nature,  The;  or,  Ghosts  and  Ghost  Seers. 
A  collection  of  mysterious  stories,  by  Catherine  Crowe; 
published,  1848. 

Ninus  II.  Tragedy,  1814,  by  Brifant. 

Noble,  Annette  Lucille.  Novelist;  born  in  New  York, 
1844.  Author  of  “Uncle  Jack’s  Executors,”  “Eunice  Lath- 
rop :  Spinster,”  etc. 

Noces  de  Gamache.  Opera,  1827,  by  Mendelssohn. 

Nonne  Sauglante.  Opera,  1854,  by  Delavigne. 

Nordhoff,  Charles.  A  litterateur;  born  in  Prussia,  1830. 
Author  of  “Cape  Cod  and  All  Along  Shore,”  “California,” 
“  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States,”  “  Politics  for 
Young  Americans,”  “  God  and  the  Future  Life,”  etc. 

Norma.  Opera,  1831,  by  Bellini. 

Northern  Farmer,  The.  A  humorous  poem,  in  the  York¬ 
shire  dialect,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Norton,  Mrs  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah.  An  English 
writer;  born,  1808;  died,  1877.  Her  chief  works  are:  “The 
Sorrows  of  Rosalie,”  1829;  “The  Undying  One,”  1830;  “A 
Voice  from  the  Factories,”  1836;  “The  Dream,  and  Other 
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Poems,”  1840;  “The  Child  of  the  Islands,”  1845;  “Aunt 
Carry’s  Ballads”  and  the  romance  of  “Stuart  of  Dun- 
leath,”  1847;  “Tales  and  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse,” 
1850;  “Letter  to  the  Queen  on  Lord  Cudworth’s  Marriage 
and  Divorce  Bill,”  1855;  “Lives  of  the  Sheridans”  and 
“Lady  of  La  Garaye,”  1861;  “  Lost  and  Saved,”  1863.  She 
was  author  of  the  well-known  poem  of  “  Fair  Bingen  on  the 
Rhine.” 

Norton,  Charles  Eliot.  Miscellaneous  writer;  born  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1827.  He  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship 
of  the  poet  Longfellow,  is  a  critical  scholar,  and  author  of 
“  Historical  Studies  of  Church  Building  in  the  Middle  Ages,” 
“  Notes  of  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy,”  and  translator  of 
Dante’s  “  Vita  Nuova.” 

Notre  Dame.  Drama,  nineteenth  century,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

Nuit  de  Noel,  La.  Opera,  1848,  by  Reber. 

Nuits  Terribles.  Opera-comicpie,  1821,  by  St.  Georges. 

Oberon.  Opera,  1824,  by  Weber. 

Oberto  di  Bonifazio.  Opera,  1839,  by  Verdi. 

Octoroon.  Drama,  1861,  by  Boucicault. 

Odette.  Drama,  1832,  by  Deadde. 

CEnone.  Opera,  1804,  by  Kalkbrenner. 

Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,  The.  A  poem,  by  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  founded  on  the  saying  of  Jacques  Bridaine : 
“  L’eternite  est  une  pendule,  dont  le  balancier  dit  et  redit 
sans  cesse  ces  deux  mots  seulment,  dans  le  silence  des  tom- 
beaux  :  ‘  Toujours  !  jamais !  Jamais !  toujours !  ’  ” 

Old  Curiosity  Shop,  The.  A  novel,  by  Charles  Dickens.  The 
story  originally  appeared  in  “  Master  Humphrey’s  Clock,”  q.  v. , 
and  was  published,  1840-41.  The  author  says,  that  in  writing 
the  book,  “  he  had  it  always  in  his  fancy  to  surround  the 
lonely  figure  of  little  Nell  with  grotesque  and  wild,  but  not 
impossible  companions,  and  to  gather  about  her  innocent  face 
and  pure  intentions  associates  as  strange  and  uncongenial  as 
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the  grim  objects  that  are  about  her  bed  when  her  history  is 
first  foreshadowed.” 

The  characters  of  the  story  are  the  Bachelor ;  Barbara,  a 
housemaid;  Barbara’s  mother;  Sampson  Brass,  a  villanous 
attorney;  his  sister  Sally;  Cheggs,  a  market-gardener;  his 
sister;  Mr.  Chuckster,  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  notary;  the 
Clergyman,  a  village  pastor ;  Tom  Codlin,  a  Punch-and-Judy 
showman;  Old  David,  assistant  sexton;  Miss  Edwards,  a 
pupil  at  Miss  Monflathers’s ;  Richard  Evans,  one  of  Mr. 
Marton’s  pupils ;  Mr.  Garland,  a  little,  fat,  placid-faced,  kind- 
hearted  old  gentleman ;  Ills  wife,  and  son  Abel ;  George,  the 
driver  of  Mrs.  Jarley’s  caravan;  his  wife;  Little  Nell’s 
grandfather;  Mr.  Grinder,  a  showman;  James  Groves,  a 
landlord;  Mr.  Harris,  called  Trotters;  Harry,  a  school-boy; 
Mrs.  Jarley,  who  owns  the  wax  works ;  Jerry,  owner  of  the 
dancing  dogs;  Mrs.  Jiniwin,  Mr.  Quilp’s  mother;  Joe  Jowl, 
a  gambler;  Isaac  List,  a  gambler;  the  Marchioness;  Mr*. 
Marton,  an  old  schoolmaster;  Miss  Monflathers,  principal  of 
a  young  ladies’  boarding-school;  Christopher  Nubbles,  an 
uncouth  lad ;  his  brother  Jacob ;  Mrs.  Nubbles,  their  mother ; 
John  Owen,  a  school-boy ;  Daniel  Quilp,  a  hideous  dwarf ;  his 
wife;  Tom  Scott,  Quilp’s  boy;  the  old  Sexton;  Mrs.  Henri¬ 
etta  Simmons,  a  neighbor  of  Mrs.  Quilp ;  the  Single  Gentle¬ 
man;  Mr.  Slum,  a  winter  of  poetical  advertisements;  Sweet 
William,  the  silent  man  who  performs  tricks  with  cards; 
Dick  Swiveller,  clerk  for  Sampson  Brass ;  Frederick  Trent, 
Little  Nell’s  brother;  Little  Nell  Trent;  Vuffin,  a  showman; 
Mrs.  Wackles,  proprietor  of  a  day-school;  her  daughters, 
Melissa,  Sophy,  and  Jane;  Dame  West;  Whisker,  a  pony; 
and  Mr.  Witherden,  a  notary. 

Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts.  Comedy,  1843,  by  Bouci- 
cault. 

Old  Maids.  Comedy,  1841,  by  Knowles. 

Old  Mortality.  One  of  the  (Waverley)  novels  by  Walter 
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Scott,  published,  1816.  which  contains  a  tale  of  the  Cove¬ 
nanters’  Insurrection,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Histor¬ 
ical  period,  1679-90. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  Margaret.  A  Scottish  writer,  born,  1828, 
who  has  produced  a  series  of  novels  and  biographical 
sketches  of  the  literary  people  of  her  own  country. 

Oliver  Optic.  See  “Adams,  Wm.  T.” 

Oliver,  Peter.  Author  of  a  “  History  of  the  Puritan  Com¬ 
monwealth”;  born  in  New  Hampshire,  1821;  died,  1855. 

Oliver  Twist.  A  novel,  by  Charles  Dickens ;  published  in 
serial  numbers,  1837-39.  In  it  the  author  assails  the  abuses 
of  the  poor-law  and  workhouse  system,  and  the  characters 
presented  in  the  story  are  such  as  one  would  expect  to  meet 
in  haunts  of  pauperism  and  crime  :  Anny,  a  pauper ;  Barney, 
a  villanous  young  Jew ;  Charley  Bates,  a  thief ;  Bayton,  one 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  Becky,  a  barmaid ;  Mrs.  Bedwin, 
a  housekeeper ;  Bet,  a  female  thief ;  Bill,  a  grave-digger ; 
Blathers  and  Duff,  Bow  street  officers;  Morris  Bolter,  alias 
Noah  Claypole,  a  thief;  Brittles,  a  servant;  Mr.  Brownlow, 
an  old  gentleman  who  befriends  Oliver;  Bull’s-eye,  a  dog; 
Mr.  Bumble,  a  beadle ;  Charlotte,  a  servant ;  Tom  Chitling,  an 
unsuccessful  thief;  Mrs.  Corney,  matron  of  a  workhouse; 
Toby  Crackit,  a  house-breaker;  John  Dawkins,  called  “The 
Artful  Dodger  ” ;  Little  Dick,  companion  of  Oliver  Twist ; 
Fagin,  a  crafty  Jew,  who  receives  stolen  goods;  Mr.  Fang,  a 
police  magistrate;  Agnes  Fleming,  Oliver’s  mother;  Gam- 
field,  a  chimney-sweep ;  Mr.  Giles,  Mrs.  Maylie’s  butler;  Grim- 
wig,  an  irascible  but  warm-hearted  man;  Ivags,  a  returned 
transport;  Limbkins,  chairman  of  the  Workhouse  Board  ;  Mr. 
Lively,  a  salesman ;  Mr.  Lasberne,  called  “  The  Doctor  ” ;  Mrs. 
Mann,  a  workhonse  matron ;  Martha,  a  pauper;  Mrs.  Maylie, 
a  lady  who  befriends  Oliver  Twist;  her  son  Harry,  and 
adopted  daughter  Rose ;  Monks,  half-brother  of  Oliver  Twist; 
Nancy,  a  female  thief ;  Old  Sally,  inmate  of  the  workhouse ; 
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Bill  Sikes,  a  brutal  thief  ancl  burglar;  Mr.  Sowerberry,  an  un¬ 
dertaker;  his  wife;  Mrs.  Thingummy,  an  old  nurse;  Oliver 
Twist,  a  poor,  nameless  orphan  boy,  born  in  the  workhouse. 

Olivia.  Comedy,  1878,  by  W.  G.  Wills. 

Olympie.  Opera,  1800,  by  Kalkbrenner. 

Olympie.  Opera,  1820,  by  Brifaut. 

Ondine.  Opera,  1816,  by  Hoffmann. 

O’Reilly,  John  Boyle.  Poet  and  journalist ;  born  in  Ireland, 
1844.  About  1866,  he  was  arrested  as  a  Fenian,  and  thrown 
into  prison  by  the  English  authorities.  At  the  trial  he  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  but  the 
term  was  afterwards  commuted  to  twenty  years.  The  English 
prisons  were  crowded,  and  lie  was  first  sent  to  Chatham,  then 
removed  successively  to  Portsmouth,  Portland,  and  Dartmoor. 
In  1867,  he  was  sent  with  other  convicts  to  Australia;  and 
two  years  later  he  made  his  escape  by  putting  to  sea  in  an 
open  boat.  He  was  picked  up  by  the  New  Bedford  whaling 
vessel  “Gazelle,”  commanded  by  Capt.  David  R.  Gifford, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  ship  “  Sapphire,”  of 
Boston,  bound  for  Liverpool,  and  landed  in  England.  But  it 
was  unsafe  for  him  to  remain,  and  he  sailed  for  America,  and 
reached  Boston,  a  penniless  stranger,  in  1870. 

He  made  an  engagement  on  the  Pilot,  then  edited  by  Mr. 
Patrick  Donahoe,  and  is  now  its  editor  and  manager.  In 
1873,  he  published  “  Songs  from  the  Southern  Seas,”  and  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition,  entitled  “  Songs,  Legends,  and 
Ballads,”  1878,  which  abound  with  Australian  romance  and 
folk-lore. 

Orestes.  Tragedy,  1783,  by  Alfieri. 

Orientales,  Les.  Drama,  1828,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

Orphan  of  the  Frozen  Sea.  Drama,  1856,  by  Stirling. 

Ossoli,  Margaret  Fuller.  Contributed  to  “  American  Men 
of  Letters,”  by  T.  W.  Higginson;  published,  1884. 

Ossoli,  Margaret  Fuller.  Essays  by  her  intimate  contem- 
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poraries,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  William  Ellery  Charming, 
and  James  Freeman  Clarke ;  published,  1884. 

Otello.  Opera,  1816,  by  Rossini. 

Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice.  A  tragedy  by  William 
Shakespeare;  probably  written  later  than  1611.  The  story 
on  which  it  was  founded  was  written  by  an  Italian  novelist, 
named  Giovanbattista  Giraldi  Cinthio,  who  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Our  Boys.  Comedy,  1875,  by  H.  J.  Byron. 

Our  Clerks.  Comedy,  nineteenth  century,  by  Tom  Taylor. 

Our  Old  Home.  A  series  of  English  sketches,  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne;  published,  1863.  These  sketches  were  inscribed 
to  the  author’s  life-long  friend,  ex-President  Franklin  Pierce, 
and  relate  consular  experiences,  and  his  impressions  of  places 
visited  during  a  residence  in  England. 

Outre-Mer:  a  Pilgrimage  Beyond  the  Sea.  A  series  of 
sketches  of  travel,  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  published  in 
numbers,  1833-35.  In  1831,  he  contributed  a  series  of  papers 
to  the  opening  numbers  of  the  New  England  Magazine,  called 
“  The  Schoolmaster,”  but  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  edu¬ 
cation.  They  present  scenes  from  the  author’s  travels  in 
France,  and  walks  in  Paris,  and  end  at  the  gate  of  Pere-la- 
chaise.  They  constituted  the  original  sketches  of  “  Outre- 
Mer.”  “The  Pays  d’Outre-Mer,”  says  Longfellow,  “is  a 
name  by  which  the  pilgrims  and  crusaders  of  old  designated 
the  Holy  Land.  I,  too,  in  a  certain  sense,  have  been  a  pilgrim 
of  Outre-Mer ;  for,  to  my  youthful  imagination,  the  Old  World 
was  a  kind  of  Holy  Land,  lying  afar  off  beyond  the  blue  horizon 
of  the  ocean.  In  this  my  pilgrimage  I  have  traversed  France 
from  Normandy  to  Navarre ;  smoked  my  pipe  in  a  Flemish  inn ; 
floated  through  Holland  in  a  trekschuit ;  trimmed  my  midnight 
lamp  in  a  German  university ;  wandered  and  mused  amid  the 
classic  scenes  of  Italy ;  and  listened  to  the  gay  guitar  and 
merry  castanet  on  the  borders  of  the  blue  Guadalquiver.” 

26 
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Overland  Route.  Comedy,  nineteenth  century,  by  Tom 
Taylor. 

Paine,  Thomas.  Author  of  “The  Age  of  Reason”  and 
other  works;  was  born  in  England,  1737;  emigrated  to  this 
country,  177-1;  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  politics  during  the 
American  Revolution ;  and  died,  1809.  His  pamphlet,  “  Com¬ 
mon  Sense,”  was  a  plea  for  separation  and  independence 
which  had  great  influence  with  the  colonists.  To  counteract 
the  depression  of  spirits  which  prevailed  in  the  winter  of 
1776-77,  he  published  The  Crisis,  a  periodical  in  which  the 
phrase,  “  These  are  the  times  that  try  men’s  souls,”  was  first 
used.  In  1791,  he  published  his  “  Rights  of  Man,”  as  an 
answer  to  Burke’s  “Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution”; 
and  in  1795  appeared  “  The  Age  of  Reason.” 

Palfrey,  John  Gorham.  A  divine  and  historian;  born  in 
Boston,  1796;  died,  1881.  He  was  one  of  the  first  editors  of 
the  North  American  Review,  and  author  of  “  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  and  Antiquities,”  1838-52 ;  “  Evidences  of 
Christianity,”  1843;  “Review  of  Lord  Mahon’s  History  of 
England,”  1852;  “  The  Relation  between  Judaism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  1854;  “  History  of  England,”  1860. 

Palgrave,  Francis.  English  historian ;  born,  1788 ;  died, 
1861.  “History  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,”  “  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  English  Commonwealth,”  “  Anglo-Saxon  Period,” 
and  “History  of  Normandy  and  of  England”  are  his  chief 
works. 

Palmer,  John  Williamson.  Author  of  a  comedy  entitled 
“  The  Queen’s  Heart,”  etc. ;  was  born  in  Maryland,  1825. 

Palmer,  Ray.  A  religious  poet;  born  in  Rhode  Island, 
1808.  Author  of  “  My  Faith  looks  up  to  Thee,”  and  other 
hymns. 

Pansy.  Nom  de  plume  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Alden. 

Paracelsus.  A  poem  on  the  fate  of  genius,  by  Robert 
Browning;  published,  1835. 
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Paradise  Lost.  An  epic  poem  by  John  Milton ;  published, 
1667.  It  depicts  the  fall  of  man  and  his  expulsion  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 

Paradise  Regained.  An  epic  poem,  supplementary  to 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  by  John  Milton;  published,  1671.  It  treats 
of  the  temptation  of  Christ  by  the  Devil,  after  his  baptism 
by  John. 

Paria,  Le.  Tragedy,  1821,  by  Delavigne. 

Paria,  The.  Tragedy,  1826,  by  Beer. 

Paris  et  Loudres.  Drama,  1827,  by  Dai’tois. 

Paris  Sketch-Book,  The.  A  series  of  contributions  to 
various  periodicals  by  Vm.  M.  Thackeray;  republished  in  a 
collected  form,  1840. 

Parisina.  Opera,  1833,  by  Donizetti. 

Parker,  Theodore.  A  pulpit  orator,  theological  writer, 
and  philanthropist,  born  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  1810;  died  in 
Florence,  Italy,  1860.  His  published  sermons  and  addresses 
All  twelve  volumes. 

Parkman,  Francis.  Historical  writer;  born  in  Boston, 
1823.  His  chief  publications  are :  “The  California  and  Ore¬ 
gon  Trail,”  1849 ;  “  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,” 
1851;  “The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,”  1865; 
“The  Jesuits  in  North  America,”  1866;  “The  Discovery 
of  the  Great  West,”  1869;  etc.  Several  of  his  historical 
works  are  now  printed  in  a  live-volume  edition,  entitled 
“  France  and  England  in  North  America.” 

Parsons,  Theophilus.  Jurist  and  Swedenborgian  writer; 
born  in  Boston,  1797 ;  died,  1882.  He  was  Dane  Professor  of 
Law  at  Harvard,  and  author  of  “The  Ministry  of  Sorrow,” 
“Deus  Homo,”  “  The  Infinite  and  the  Finite,”  etc. 

Parsons,  Thomas  William.  A  poet;  born  in  Boston, 
1819.  In  1843,  he  produced  a  translation  of  the  first  ten 
cantos  of  Dante’s  “  Inferno,”  which  was  highly  commended 
by  scholars.  He  also  published  a  poem,  “  Hudson  River,” 
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and  lines  on  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster,  of  great  poetic 
beauty. 

Partington,  Mrs.  Norn  de  plume  of  B  P.  Shillaber. 

Parton,  James.  A  popular  writer;  born  in  England,  1822. 
He  found  his  way  to  New  York  when  a  very  young  man,  and 
contributed  some  anonymous  articles  to  the  Home  Journal 
that  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  N  P.  Willis,  the  editor, 
who  gave  Parton  a  place  on  the  editorial  staff.  While  con¬ 
nected  with  this  paper,  he  began  to  write  the  series  of  biog¬ 
raphies  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  readers  of  books. 
Chief  among  these  works  are  the  Lives  of  Horace  Greeley, 
Aaron  Burr,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Andrew  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
and  other  famous  Americans.  His  “  Life  of  Voltaire  ”  is  re¬ 
garded  as  liis  best  work. 

How  much  labor  is  involved  in  gathering  materials  for  a 
biography  is  shown  by  what  Parton  relates  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  while  preparing  for  the  press  his  first  book  of  this 
character.  An  account  of  Mr.  Greeley’s  early  life,  written 
by  Amos  Bliss,  had  appeared  in  the  Lome  Journal,  and  in 
speaking  about  it  to  a  publisher,  Parton  remarked,  that  if  the 
incidents  in  the  great  editor’s  busy  life  could  be  collected, 
they  would  make  very  interesting  reading.  He  further  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  a  writer  could  visit  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  he  might  obtain  the  infor¬ 
mation  for  a  valuable  biography.  Not  long  after  this  con¬ 
versation  took  place,  a  member  of  the  publishing  firm  of 
Mason  Brothers  proposed  to  him  to  undertake  the  biography, 
and  furnished  means  to  enable  Parton  to  begin  at  once  the 
work  of  collecting  facts  in  the  way  he  had  suggested.  Hav¬ 
ing  accepted  the  proposition,  Parton  went  about  the  task 
without  delay,  and  says  :  — 

“  Late  one  afternoon,  I  found  the  editor  standing  at  his  desk  in  the  dismal 
Tribune  editorial  rooms  of  that  day,  writing  with  his  usual  velocity.  For 
some  time  after  I  entered,  I  stood  waiting  for  him  to  cease,  or  give  some 
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token  that  he  recognized  ray  presence.  He  continued,  however,  to  scribble 
with  all  his  might,  until  I  addressed  him,  and  asked  him  when  he  would  be 
at  leisure  to  listen  to  what  I  had  to  say.  He  remarked  that  leisure  was  a 
commodity  with  which  he  had  no  acquaintance.  He  had  had  none  of  it  for 
years,  and  did  n't  think  he  ever  should  have  any  more,  but  he  would  listen 
then  and  there  to  whatever  I  had  to  offer.  As  he  had  already  received  an 
intimation  of  the  scheme  and  expressed  no  repugnance  to  it,  I  had  only  to 
make  known  my  name  in  order  to  explain  my  business.  He  said  again  that 
he  had  no  leisure,  and  could  do  nothing  to  assist  the  project,  unless,  perhaps, 
occasionally  on  Saturday  nights,  when  he  had  a  reception  at  his  house.  I 
told  him  that  all  I  wished  at  present  was  to  get  the  names  and  residences 
of  the  persons  who  had  known  him  best  from  his  childhood  up. 

“Instantly,  before  I  could  get  my  pencil  out  of  my  pocket,  he  began  to 
give  me  the  names  desired.  In  the  course  of  ten  minutes,  I  had  a  long  cata¬ 
logue  written  down.  Soon  after,  I  made  a  two-months’  tour  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  collecting  the  anecdotes  and 
incidents  which  are  recorded  in  the  early  chapters  of  my  ‘  Life.’ 

“  On  returning  to  New  York,  I  bought  a  complete  file  of  the  Tribune,  and 
borrowed  sets  of  the  Jeffersonian,  New  Yorker,  and  Log  Cabin.  Every 
number  of  these  journals  I  closely  examined,  and  extracted  from  each  every 
lurking  atom  of  biography  which  it  may  have  contained.  It  took  me  six 
weeks  to  do  it.  Eleven  months  after  I  entered  upon  the  work,  the  manu¬ 
script  was  ready  for  the  printer.” 

After  searching  for  a  whole  year  among  miscellaneous  doc¬ 
uments,  for  materials  for  his  “Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,” 
says  Parton,  “if  anyone  had  asked  me  what  I  had  discov¬ 
ered  concerning  General  Jackson,  I  might  have  answered 
thus  :  ‘lam  given  to  understand  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  a 
patriot  and  a  traitor.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  gen¬ 
erals,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war.  A  writer, 
brilliant,  elegant,  eloquent,  without  being  able  to  compose  a 
correct  sentence,  or  spell  words  of  four  syllables.  The  first 
of  statesmen,  he  never  devised,  he  never  framed  a  measure. 
He  was  the  most  candid  of  men,  and  was  capable  of  the  pro- 
foundest  dissimulation.  A  most  law-defying,  law-obeying 
citizen.  A  stickler  for  discipline,  he  never  hesitated  to  dis¬ 
obey  his  superior.  A  democratic  autocrat,  an  urbane  savage, 
an  atrocious  saint.’  So  difficult  is  it  to  obtain  information 
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respecting  a  man  whom  two  thirds  of  his  fellow-citizens 
deified,  and  the  other  third  vilified.” 

Parton,  Mrs.  Sarah  Payson  [Willis]  (“  Fanny  Fern”).  A 
popular  writer  and  novelist,  wife  of  James  Parton  and  sister 
of  N.  P.  Willis;  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  1811;  died,  1872. 
Soon  after  her  first  volume  of  sketches  appeared,  although 
no  one  then  knew  she  was  a  poor  widow,  living  in  a  garret, 
and  struggling  to  support  with  her  pen  herself  and  two  little 
daughters,  she  received  this  letter  :  — 

Cincinnati,  June  24,  1854. 

Fanny  Feen,  —  I  like  your  writings  and  you. 

G.  M.  S. 

This  tells  in  a  word  the  secret  of  her  success  as  a  writer, 
and  why  nearly  every  journal  and  periodical  then  published 
in  the  land  rejoiced  to  count  “Fanny  Fern”  on  its  list  of 
paid  contributors. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Derby,  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Derby  &  Miller, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  was  the  first  person,  so  far  as  appears,  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  merit  of  the  fugitive  contributions,  then  published 
in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  over  the  signature  of  “Fanny 
Fern.”  He  did  not  know  who  or  where  she  was,  but  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  “Fanny  Fern,”  in  care  of  the  Boston 
True  Flag,  containing  a  proposition  to  publish  a  volume  of 
her  writings,  if  she  would  collect  them.  She  eagerly  closed 
with  the  offer,  and,  in  1853,  “  Fern  Leaves  from  Fanny’s 
Portfolio  ”  was  brought  out,  from  which  she  received,  during 
the  first  two  years,  over  ten  thousand  dollars  in  copyright. 
Within  a  year  was  published  “Little  Ferns  for  Fanny’s  Little 
Friends.”  Mr.  Bonner,  of  the  Ledger,  soon  sought  her  as 
an  exclusive  writer  for  his  columns,  at  a  liberal  salary,  and 
she  was  able  to  abandon  her  narrow  quarters  in  a  miserable 
boarding-house,  for  a  comparatively  luxurious  house  in  New 
York.  Of  this  happy  change,  she  wrote  in  an  article  entitled 
“My  Old  Inkstand  and  I  ”  :  — 
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“Well,  old  Inkstand,  what  do  you  think  of  this?  Haven’t  we  got  well 
through  the  woods,  hey?  .  .  .  Didn’t  you  whisper  where  we  should  come 
out,  the  first  morning  I  dipped  my  pen  into  your  sable  depths  in  the  sky- 
parlor  of  that  hyena-like  Mrs.  Griffin?  With  what  au  eagle  glance  she  dis¬ 
covered  that  my  bonnet  ribbon  was  undeniably  guilty  of  two  distinct  wash¬ 
ings,  and  emboldened  by  my  shilling  delaine,  and  the  shabby  shoes  of  little 
Nell,  inquired  if  I  intended  taking  in  slop-work  into  her  apartments.  .  .  . 
With  what  venom  I  overheard  her  inform  Mr.  Griffin  that  they  must  look 
sharp  for  the  rent  of  their  sky -parlor,  as  the  tenant  lived  on  bread  and  milk, 
and  wore  her  under-clothes  rough  dried,  because  she  could  not  afford  to  pay 
for  ironing  them.  Do  you  remember  that,  old  Inkstand?  And  do  you  re¬ 
member  the  morning  she  informed  me,  as  you  and  I  were  busily  engaged  on 
our  first  article,  that  I  must  come  and  scrub  the  stairs  which  led  to  my  room; 
and  when  I  ventured  humbly  to  mention  that  this  was  not  spoken  of  in  our 
agreement,  do  you  remember  the  Siddons-like  air  with  which  she  thundered 
into  our  astonished  ears,  ‘  Do  it,  or  tramp’?  .  .  .  Well,  who  cares?  You 
know  very  well  that  every  rough  word  aimed  at  my  quivering  ears  was  an 
extra  dollar  in  my  purse;  every  rude  touch  of  my  Nell,  strength  and  sinew 
to  my  unstrung  nerves  and  flagging  muscles.  I  say,  old  Inkstand,  look  at 
Nell,  now!  Does  any  landlady  lay  rough  hands  on  those  plump  shoulders? 
Dare  she  sing  and  run  and  jump  and  play  to  her  heart’s  content?  Did  n’t 
you  yourself  buy  her  that  hoop  and  stick,  and  those  dolls,  and  that  globe  of 
gold-fish?  Don’t  you  feed  and  clothe  her  every  day  of  her  sunshiny  life? 
Haven’t  you  agreed  to  do  it  long  years  to  come?  And  won’t  you  teach  her, 
as  you  have  me,  to  defy  false  friends  and  ill-fortune?  And  won’t  you  be 
to  my  little  Nell  a  talisman,  when  my  eyes  grow  dim,  and  her  eyes  brighter? 
Say,  old  Inkstand  1  ” 

“  Ruth  Hall,”  one  of  her  novels,  is  to  some  extent  an  auto¬ 
biography,  and  it  had  a  sale  of  more  than  seventy  thousand 
copies.  It  was  followed  by  “  Rose  Clark,”  “  Folly  as  it  Flies,” 
etc.  Her  sketch  of  Apollo  Hyacinth  was  understood;  at  the 
time  of  publication,  to  be  a  not  over-friendly  portrait  of  her 
brother,  the  poet  journalist. 

Pasquale,  Don.  Opera,  1843,  by  Donizetti. 

Passionate  Pilgrim,  The.  A  collection  of  sonnets  and 
short  poems,  by  William  Shakespeare;  published,  1599. 

Paulding,  James  Kirke.  A  novelist  and  sketch  writer; 
born  in  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  1779  ;  died,  18G0.  He  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  and  intimate  friend  of  Washington  Irving,  and  a  con- 
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tributor  to  “  Salmagundi.”  He  published  “  The  Lay  of  a 
Scotch  Fiddle,”  1813;  “John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan,” 
1816;  “Letters  from  the  South,”  1817;  “The  Backwoods¬ 
man,”  1818;  “A  Sketch  of  Old  England,”  1822;  “  Konigs- 
marke,”  1823;  “John  Bull  in  America;  or,  The  New  Mun¬ 
chausen,”  1824;  “Merry  Tales  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  of 
Gotham,”  1826;  “The  Dutchman’s  Fireside,”  1831;  “West¬ 
ward  Ho,”  1832;  “The  Old  Continental,”  1846;  “The  Puri¬ 
tan  and  his  Daughter,”  1849. 

Pauline.  Comedy,  1841,  by  Labrousse. 

Payne,  John  Howard.  The  author  of  “Home,  Sweet 
Home,”  and  of  several  dramas.  He  was  by  profession  an 
actor;  was  born  in  New  York,  1792,  and  died  homeless  and 
among  strangers  in  Tunis,  in  Africa,  1852.  The  story  of 
the  writing  of  his  song  is  familiar,  but  the  following  is  new 
to  most  readers :  — 

“  John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of  ‘  Home,  Sweet  Home,’  wae  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  John  Ross,  who  will  be  remembered  as  the  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Cherokees.  At  the  time  the  Cherokees  were  removed  from 
their  homes  in  G-eorgia  to  their  present  possessions  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  Payne  was  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Georgia  with  Ross,  who  was 
occupying  a  miserable  cabin,  having  been  forcibly  ejected  from  his  former 
home.  A  number  of  the  prominent  Cherokees  were  in  prison,  and  that  por¬ 
tion  of  Georgia  in  which  the  tribe  was  located  was  scoured  by  armed 
squads  of  the  Georgia  militia,  who  had  orders  to  arrest  all  who  refused  to 
leave  the  country.  While  Ross  and  Payne  were  seated  before  the  fire  in 
the  hut,  the  door  was  suddenly  burst  open  and  six  or  eight  militiamen 
sprang  into  the  room.  The  soldiers  lost  no  time  in  taking  their  prisoners 
away.  Ross  was  permitted  to  ride  his  own  horse,  while  Payne  was  mounted 
on  one  led  by  a  soldier.  As  the  little  party  left  the  hovel,  rain  began  falling, 
and  continued  until  every  man  was  drenched  thoroughly.  The  journey 
lasted  all  night.  Toward  midnight,  Payne’s  escort,  in  order  to  keep  himself 
awake,  began  humming,  ‘  Home,  sweet,  sweet  home,’  when  Payne  re¬ 
marked,  — 

“  ‘  Little  did  I  expect  to  hear  that  song,  under  such  circumstances,  and  at 
such  a  time.  Do  you  know  the  author?  ’ 

“  ‘  No,’  said  the  soldier.  ‘  Do  you?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  answered  Payne.  ‘  I  composed  it.’ 
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“‘The  devil  you  did.  You  can  tell  that  to  some  fellows,  but  not  to 
me.  Look  here,  you  made  that  song,  you  say.  If  you  did  —  and  I  know 
you  didn’t  —  you  can  say  it  all  without  stopping.  It  has  something  in  it 
about  pleasures  and  palaces.  Now  pitch  in,  and  reel  it  off;  and  if  you  can’t, 
I  ’ll  bounce  you  from  your  horse,  and  lead  you  instead  of  it.’ 

“  The  threat  was  answered  by  Payne,  who  repeated  the  song  in  a  slow, 
subdued  tone,  and  then  sang  it,  making  the  old  woods  ring  with  the  tender 
melody  and  pathos  of  the  words.  It  touched  the  heart  of  the  rough  soldier, 
who  was  not  only  captivated  but  convinced,  and  who  said  the  composer  of 
such  a  song  should  never  go  to  prison  if  he  could  help  it.  And  when  the 
party  reached  Milledgeville,  they  were,  after  a  preliminary  examination, 
discharged,  much  to  their  surprise.  Payne  insisted  it  was  because  the 
leader  of  the  squad  had  been  under  the  magnetic  irfluence  of  Ross’s 
conversation,  and  Ross  insisted  that  they  had  been  saved  from  insult 
and  imprisonment  by  the  power  of  ‘  Home,  Sweet  Home,*  sung  as 
only  those  who  feel  can  sing  it.  The  friendship  existing  between  Ross 
and  Payne  endured  until  the  grave  closed  over  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
latter.” 

Pedre,  Don.  Drama,  1857,  by  Corman. 

Pendennis,  The  History  of.  A  novel,  by  ffm.  Makepeace 
Thackeray ;  published  in  a  serial  form,  1849-50. 

Penhallow.  Colonial  historian  of  New  England ;  born  in 
England,  1GG5;  died,  1766.  Author  of  “  History  of  the  Wars 
of  New  England  and  the  Eastern  Indians.” 

Percival,  James  Gates.  A  poet;  born  in  Berlin,  Conn., 
1795;  died,  1856.  Author  of  “Prometheus,”  “  Seneca  Lake,” 
“  The  Coral  Grove,”  etc. 

Peregrine  Pickle,  The  Adventures  of.  A  novel,  by  Tobias 
George  Smollett ;  published,  1751.  It  includes  the  “  Memoirs 
of  a  Lady  of  Quality.” 

Pericles ;  Prince  of  Tyre.  A  dramatic  composition  usually 
ascribed  to  Shakespeare,  but  thought  by  critics  to  be  wholly 
or  mostly  the  work  of  some  one  else,  which  Shakespeare  sub¬ 
sequently  revised  and  enriched.  It  is  founded  on  the  romance 
of  Apollonius  Tyrius,  as  given  in  the  eighth  book  of  Gower’s 
“  Confessio  Amantis,”  and  in  Twine’s  “  The  Patterne  of  Pain¬ 
full  Adventures.”  The  date  of  the  original  composition  of 
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“  Pericles  ”  is  unknown,  but  it  was  brought  out  with  Shake¬ 
speare’s  works  in  1607  or  1608. 

Perkins,  Charles  C.  Writer  on  art ;  born  in  Massachusetts, 

1823.  Author  of  “  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,”  “  Tuscan 
Sculptors,”  “Italian  Sculptors,”  “Historical  Handbook  of 
Italian  Sculpture,”  etc. 

Perry,  Nora.  Poet;  born  in  Rhode  Island.  Author  of 
“After  the  Ball,”  “Her  Lover’s  Friend,”  “The  Tragedy  of 
the  Unexpected,”  etc. 

Peter  Parley.  See  “Goodrich,  S.  G.” 

Pe-ter  Pindar.  Nom  de  plume  of  John  Wolcott. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels; 
published,  1823.  It  relates  to  the  period  of  the  great  imposi¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Popish  Plot,  when  Titus  Oates  gave  out 
that  the  Papists  were  preparing  to  assassinate  Charles  II., 
burn  London,  and  betray  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Historical  period,  1660. 

Peyton,  John  Lewis.  Historical  writer ;  born  in  Virginia, 

1824. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart.  A  popular  writer;  born  in 
Andover,  Mass.,  1844.  Author  of  “Gates  Ajar,”  “Hedged 
In,”  “  The  Silent  Partner,”  “  Sealed  Orders,”  “  Men,  Women, 
and  Ghosts,”  “Friends:  A  Duet,”  “ Doctor  Zay,”  “Beyond 
the  Gates,”  “Poetic  Studies,”  “The  Story  of  Avis,”  “The 
Trotty  Book,”  “Trotty’s  Wedding  Tour,”  “  What  to  Wear,” 
etc. 

Philip  Nolan’s  Friends.  A  dramatic  narrative,  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale ;  published,  1877. 

Philtre,  Le.  Opera,  1830,  by  Scribe. 

Piatt,  John  James.  Poet;  born  in  Ohio,  1835.  Author  of 
“Landmarks,”  “  Western  Windows,”  “Poems  of  House  and 
Home,”  etc.  He  was  co-author  with  Wm.  D.  Howells  of  the 
“  Poems  of  Two  Friends.” 

Piatt,  Mrs.  Sarah  [Bryan].  Poet;  wife  of  J.  J.  Piatt; 
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born  in  Kentucky,  1836.  Author  of  “  A  Woman’s  Poems,” 
“A  Voyage  to  the  Fortunate  Isles,”  “That  New  World,” 
“Dramatic  Persons  and  Moods,”  etc. 

Pickwick  Papers,  The.  A  serial  publication  issued  in 
twenty  monthly  numbers,  beginning  March,  1836,  by  Charles 
Dickens,  the  full  title  of  which  was  “  Posthumous  Papers  of 
the  Pickwick  Club.”  The  name  “Pickwick”  is  not  a  fab¬ 
rication  of  the  novelist,  but  was  actually  borne  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  line  of  stages  running  between  London  and 
Bath. 

The  characters  that  figure  in  this  book  are  Arabella  Allen ; 
Benjamin  Allen,  her  brother,  who  is  a  medical  student ;  Mr. 
Ayresleigli,  a  prisoner  for  debt ;  the  one-eyed  Bagman ;  Jack 
Bamber,  a  little  old  man ;  Angelo  Cyrus  Bantam,  Esq.,  M.  C. ; 
Mrs.  Bardell,  Pickwick’s  landlady ;  her  son  Tommy ;  Betsey, 
a  servant-girl ;  Prince  Bladud,  mythical  founder  of  Bath ; 
Mr.  Blotton,  member  of  the  Pickwick  Club ;  Captain  Bold- 
wig,  on  whose  premises  Pickwick’s  hunting  party  trespass ; 
Miss  Bolo,  a  fashionable  lady  of  Bath;  Mrs.  Budger,  a  rich 
widow ;  Colonel  Bulder,  head  of  the  garrison  at  Rochester ; 
his  wife  and  daughter;  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  counsel  for  Mrs. 
Bardell ;  the  Chancery  Prisoner ;  the  Clergyman ;  Sir  Thomas 
Clubber,  dockyard  commissioner ;  his  wife  and  daughters ; 
Mrs.  Betsey  Cluppius,  bosom  friend  of  Mrs.  Bardell;  Mrs. 
Craddock,  Pickwick’s  landlady  at  Bath ;  Crookey,  attendant 
at  the  sponging-house  in  Coleman  street ;  Hon  Mr.  Crushton, 
friend  of  Captain  Dowler ;  Dodson  and  Fogg,  attorneys ; 
Captain  Dowler,  a  blustering  co-ward ;  his  wife ;  Dubbley,  a 
special  officer;  Mr.  Dumkins,  member  of  a  cricket  club; 
John  Edmunds,  hero  in  the  story  of  “  The  Convict’s  Return”; 
his  mother ;  Emma,  a  servant-girl ;  Horatio  Fizkin,  a  defeated 
candidate  for  Parliament;  Wilkins  Flasher,  a  stock-broker; 
Goodwin,  Mrs.  Pott’s  servant;  Thomas  Grotfin,  a  juryman ; 
Gabriel  Grub,  the  sexton  stolen  by  goblins ;  Daniel  Grummer, 
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a  constable ;  Mr.  Grundy,  friend  of  Mr.  Lowten ;  Mr.  Gunter, 
friend  of  Bob  Sawyer;  Miss  Gwynn,  a  governess;  Harris,  a 
green-grocer;  Henry,  a  character  in  “The  Parish  Clerk”; 
George  Heyling,  hero  in  the  tale  about  a  queer  client;  his 
wife;  Jack  Hopkins,  a  medical  student;  Anthony  Humm, 
chairman  of  the  Brick  Lane  Branch  of  the  United  Grand 
Junction  Ebenezer  Temperance  Association;  Hunt,  a  gar¬ 
dener;  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  a  literary  lady  who  writes  poetry; 
her  husband;  Jem  Hutley,  an  itinerant  actor;  Isaac,  friend 
of  Jackson;  Mr.  Jackson,  clerk  in  a  law  office;  Alfred 
Jingle,  a  strolling  actor;  Mr.  Jinks,  a  clerk  of  the  Mayor’s 
court;  Mr.  Jiukins,  a  character  in  “The  Bagman’s  Story  ” ; 
Joe,  the  fat  boy ;  John,  a  low  pantomime  actor ;  Kate,  a  char¬ 
acter  in  the  story  of  “  The  Parish  Clerk  ”  ;  MariaLobbs,  a  char¬ 
acter  in  “  The  Parish  Clerk”  ;  her  father;  Mr.  Lowten,  clerk 
to  Mr.  Perker ;  Solomon  Lucas ;  Mr.  Luffey,  vice-president  of 
the  Dingley  Dell  Cricket  Club;  Peter  Magnus ;  Mr.  Mallard, 
clerk  to  Sergeant  Snubbin ;  Mr.  Martin,  an  inmate  of  the  Fleet 
prison;  Martin,  a  coachman;  Martin,  a  game-keeper;  Jack 
Martin,  hero  of  “  The  Story  of  the  Bagman’s  Uncle”;  Mary, 
a  servant-girl ;  the  Misses  Matinters,  two  ladies  at  the  ball  in 
Bath;  Mr.  Miller,  guest  at  Mr.  Wardle’s ;  Mr.  Mivins,  fellow- 
prisoner  with  Pickwick ;  Jonas  Mudge,  secretary  of  the  Brick 
Lane  Branch,  etc. ;  Lord  Mutanhead ;  Mr.  Muzzle,  a  footman ; 
Mr.  Namby,  a  sheriffs  officer ;  Neddy,  a  prisoner  for  debt ;  Mr. 
Noddy,  friend  of  Bob  Sawyer;  George  Nupkins,  Esq.,  Mayor 
of  Ipswich;  his  wife  and  daughter;  Dr.  Payne,  regimental 
surgeon;  Solomon  Pell,  an  attorney;  Mr.  Perker,  a  political 
henchman ;  Mr.  P hunk 3',  associate  counsel  with  Sergeant  Snub- 
bin  ;  Samuel  Pickwick,  founder  of  the  Pickwick  Club ;  Nathan¬ 
iel  Pipkin,  parish  clerk  in  Mr.  Pickwick’s  story;  Mr.  Podder, 
of  the  All-Muggleton  Cricket  Club;  Mr.  Pott,  editor  of  the 
Eatanswill  Gazette;  his  wife;  Mr.  Price,  a  prisoner  for  debt; 
Pruffle,  a  servant;  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Raddle,  Bob  Sawyer’s 
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landlady;  her  husband;  Mrs.  Rogers,  a  lodger  at  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell’s;  Tom  Roker,  turnkey  at  the  Fleet  prison;  Sam,  a  cab- 
driver;  Mrs.  Susannah  Sanders,  bosom  friend  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell;  Bob  Sawyer,  a  medical  student;  Frank  Simmery,  Esq., 
stock-broker;  Mr.  Simpson,  a  prisoner ;  Mr.  Skimpin,  counsel 
with  Sergeant  Buzfuz ;  Dr.  Slammer,  surgeon  of  the  Ninety- 
seventh  Regiment ;  Hon.  Samuel  Slumkey,  candidate  for  Par¬ 
liament;  Mr.  Slurk,  editor  of  the  Eatanswill  Independent; 
Smangle,  a  prisoner;  Tom  Smart,  hero  of  “The  Bagman’s 
Story”;  John  Smauker,  a  footman;  Joseph  Smiggers,  vice- 
president  of  the  Pickwick  Club ;  Miss  Smithers,  boarder  at 
Westgate  House;  Mr.  Smithie;  his  wife  and  daughters; 
Count  Smorltork,  a  famous  foreigner  at  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter’s 
breakfast;  Mr.  Smouch,  a  sheriff’s  officer;  Hon.  Wilmot  Snipe, 
an  ensign ;  Augustus  Snodgrass,  poetic  member  of  the  Pick¬ 
wick  Club;  Sergeant  Snubbin,  counsel  for  Pickwick;  Lady 
Snuphanuph,  whom  Pickwick  meets  at  a  party ;  Mr.  Staple, 
a  cricket-player;  Justice  Stareleigh,  presiding  judge  at  the 
Pickwick  trial ;  Rev.  Mr.  Stiggins,  called  the  Shepherd ;  Mr. 
Struggles,  a  cricket-player;  Brother  Tadger,  member  of  the 
Brick  Lane  Branch,  etc. ;  Lieut.  Tappleton,  Dr.  Stammer’s 
second ;  Miss  Tomkins,  principal  of  a  boarding-school ;  Mrs. 
Tomlinson,  postmistress ;  Tommy,  a  waterman ;  Job  Trotter, 
a  servant;  Mr.  Trundle;  Tuckle,  a  footman;  Tracy  Tupman, 
of  the  Pickwick  Club,  who  falls  in  love  with  every  pretty 
girl  he  meets;  Richard  Upwitch,  a  green-grocer;  Mr.  Wardle, 
of  Manor  Farm,  Dingley  Dell ;  his  mother,  sister,  and  two 
daughters;  Mr.  Watty,  a  bankrupt;  Samuel  Weller,  Pick¬ 
wick’s  valet;  Tony  Weller,  Sam’s  father ;  his  wife;  Whiffers, 
a  footman;  Mr.  Wicks,  clerk  in  a  law  office;  Wilkins,  a 
gardener;  Nathaniel  Winkle,  member  of  the  Pickwick 
Club;  his  father;  Miss  Witherfield,  a  middle-aged  lady; 
Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby.  In  all,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
characters. 
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Pierpont.  John.  A  poet  and  Unitarian  divine;  born  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  1785;  died,  1866.  “  Airs  of  Palestine”  and 

hymns  for  church  service  constitute  his  best  literary  work. 

Pierre  le  Grand.  Opera,  1854,  by  Meyerbeer. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress,  The.  A  famous  allegory,  by  John 
Bunyan,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published,  1678 ;  and 
only  one  copy  of  the  edition  is  known  to  be  in  existence. 
The  second  part  appeared  in  1684.  Froude  says  it  is  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  efforts  of  a  single  soul  after  holiness, 
which  has  its  natural  termination  when  the  soul  quits  its 
mortal  home  and  crosses  the  dark  river. 

Pilot’s  Story,  The.  A  poem,  by  Wm.  D.  Howells;  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly ,  1860. 

Pinafore,  H.  M.  S.  Operetta,  1878,  by  Gilbert  and  Sulli¬ 
van. 

Pink  and  White  Tyranny.  A  novel,  by  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe;  published,  1871. 

Pirate,  The.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels ;  published, 
1822.  The  story  is  laid  in  the  Zetland  and  Orkney  islands, 
and  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scenery  and  primitive  man¬ 
ners  of  the  old  Norwegian  Udaller  and  their  households. 
Historical  period,  the  last  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Pizarro.  Tragedy,  1799,  by  Sheridan. 

Play.  Comedy,  nineteenth  century,  by  Robertson. 

Pleasures  of  Hope,  The.  A  poem,  by  Thomas  Campbell ; 
published,  1799. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan.  A  poet  and  romancer ;  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  1811 ;  died,  1849.  Baltimore  has  been  usually  given  as 
liis  birthplace,  but  the  following  passage  from  his  writings, 
together  with  other  evidence,  seems  to  discredit  this:  “We 
like  Boston;  we  were  born  there,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  to  mention  that  we  are  heartily  ashamed  of  that  fact. 
The  Bostonians  are  very  well  in  their  way.  Their  hotels  are 
bad.  Their  pumpkin-pies  are  delicious.  Their  poetry  is  not 
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so  good.  Tlieir  Common  is  no  common  thing,  and  the  duck- 
pond  might  answer,  if  its  answer  could  be  heard,  for  the 
frogs.”  Baltimore,  however,  cherishes  his  memory,  and,  iu 
1875,  reared  and  dedicated  a  monument  to  his  genius.  It  is 
now  a  conceded  fact  that  1  ‘  lie  was  the  son  of  two  strolling 
players,  and  that  his  paternal  grandfather  was  an  Irish  wheel¬ 
wright,”  says  the  New  York  Nation,  Nov.  18,  1880. 

Poe  had  genius,  as  the  phrase  goes,  but  was  destitute  of 
moral  sense,  and  while  capable  of  many  noble  acts,  could 
stoop  to  the  most  dastardly  meanness  and  every  form  of 
vice.  Though  unscrupulous  in  his  relations  and  dealings  with 
his  fellow-beings,  Mr.  Stedman  points  out  the  one  redeeming 
fact,  that  “  there  is  not  au  unchaste  suggestion  in  all  his 
writings.” 

Poe  published  his  first  prose  volume,  “Tales  of  the  Gro¬ 
tesque  and  the  Arabesque,”  in  1841.  Subsequently  appeared 
“  Adventures  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,”  “  The  Gold  Bug,” 
“The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morge,”  “  The  Mystery  of  Marie 
Roget,”  “  The  Pall  of  the  House  of  Usher,”  etc.  “  A1  Aaraff, 
and  Other  Poems,”  was  published,  1829 ;  a  volume  of  tales 
and  poems,  1845  ;  “  Eureka :  a  Prose  Poem,”  1848.  He  wrote, 
among  other  critical  essays,  estimates  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
Macaulay,  Dickens,  Lever,  Longfellow,  and  Hawthorne,  His 
most  admired  poems  are  “  The  Raven,”  published,  1845 ;  “  The 
Bells,”  “  Annabel  Lee,”  “  To  Helen.” 

Concerning  “  The  Adventures  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,” 
it  is  related  that  shortly  before  it  appeared,  the  writer  called 
on  Mr.  George  P.  Putnam,  the  New  York  publisher,  bearing 
letters  of  introduction.  He  was  courteously  received,  and 
represented  that  he  had  obtained  from  a  family  in  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  a  thrilling  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  seaman  of 
that  island  in  the  Arctic  regions.  This  he  had  written  out  as 
it  was  related  to  him,  and  he  desired  Mr.  Putnam  to  publish 
it.  There  was  at  that  time  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject  of 
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Arctic  explorations  on  account  of  the  expedition  to  the  Polar 
seas  just  undertaken  by  Sir  John  Franklin;  and  Mr.  Putnam, 
after  a  hasty  glance  at  the  neat  manuscript  submitted  to  him, 
decided  to  accept  it,  and  placed  it  at  once  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers,  with  orders  to  hurry  the  work  upon  it.  The  book 
was  soon  out,  and  the  publisher  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  learn  from  the  notice  of  it  given  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
that  the  concluding  page  of  the  book  informed  the  reader 
that  the  vessel  in  which  Pym  sailed  was  lost  with  all  on 
board,  so  that  no  one  survived  to  carry  home  the  story  of 
their  hardships.  It  was  a  clear  case  :  Poe  had  imposed  upon 
his  publisher. 

In  this  connection  may  be  repeated  the  experience  of  the 
same  publisher  with  “  Eureka.”  One  afternoon  in  1849,  Poe 
called  on  Mr.  Putnam,  after  he  had  apparently  dined  a  little 
heavily,  and  desired  an  opportunity  to  write.  Materials 
were  furnished  him,  and  Poe  scribbled  furiously  until  the 
porter  was  about  to  close  the  store  for  the  night,  when  lie 
was  obliged  to  withdraw.  Next  morning,  he  brought  Mr. 
Putnam  the  manuscript  on  which  he  had  worked  so  indus¬ 
triously,  and  explained  with  a  great  deal  of  earnest  emphasis 
that  he  had  arrived  at  a  solution  of  the  universe,  which  was 
recorded  in  his  copy,  the  publication  of  which  would  bring 
millions  of  dollars  to  both  author  and  publisher.  The  book 
was  issued,  but  the  first  edition  was  never  exhausted. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan  :  his  Life,  Letters,  and  Opinions.  By 
John  H.  Ingram,  1880. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan  A  valuable  criticism,  by  E.  C.  Steel¬ 
man;  published,  1881. 

Poems  of  Two  Friends.  A  volume  of  verse  by  W.  D. 
Howells  and  J.  J.  Piatt;  published,  1860. 

Poems  on  Slavery.  With  one  exception,  these  poems  were 
written  during  a  return  voyage  from  Europe,  October,  1842, 
by  H.  W.  Longfellow;  published,  1842.  They  are,  “To 
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William  E.  Charming,”  “The  Slave’s  Dream,”  “The  Good 
Part  that  shall  not  be  taken  Away,”  “The  Slave  in  the 
Dismal  Swamp,”  “The  Slave  Singing  at  Midnight,”  “The 
Witnesses,”  “  The  Quadroon  Girl,”  “  The  Warning.”  Chan- 
ning  died  on  the  second  day  of  the  same  month  in  which 
Longfellow’s  tribute  was  written,  but  the  poet  did  not  hear 
of  it  until  be  reached  America. 

Poets  of  America.  A  valuable  hand-book,  by  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman;  published,  1885. 

Polinice.  Tragedy,  1783,  by  Allied. 

Poor  Gentleman.  Corned}',  1802,  by  Colman. 

Pope,  Alexander.  A  British  poet;  born,  1688;  died,  1744. 
He  was  dwarfed  and  deformed  in  body,  but  was  a  very  preco¬ 
cious  child,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  began  to  write 
verses  further  back  than  he  could  remember.  He  wrote  his 
“Pastorals”  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  they  were  not  pub¬ 
lished  until  1709.  The  “  Essay  on  Criticism”  appeared,  1710; 
“The  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  1711;  the  translation  of  Homer’s 
“Iliad,”  1718-20;  “The  Dunciad,”  1728;  “Essay  on  Man,” 
1733;  “  The  Odyssey,”  a  translation,  1725. 

Popular  Fallacies.  One  of  the  “Last  Essays  of  Elia,”  by 
Charles  Lamb.  The  fallacies  are  :  (1)  That  a  bully  is  always 
a  coward ;  (2)  That  ill-gotten  gain  never  prospers ;  (3)  That 
a  man  must  not  laugh  at  his  own  jest;  (4)  That  such  a  one 
shows  his  breeding  —  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  he  is  no 
gentleman:  (5)  That  the  poor  copy  the  vices  of  the  rich; 
(6)  That  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast;  (7)  That  of  the  two 
disputants,  the  warmer  is  generally  in  the  wrong ;  (8)  That 
verbal  allusions  are  not  wit,  because  they  will  not  bear  a 
translation;  (9)  That  the  worst  puns  are  the  best ;  (10)  That 
handsome  is  that  handsome  does;  (11)  That  we  must  not 
look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth;  (12)  That  Lome  is  home, 
though  it  is  never  so  homely;  (13)  That  you  must  love  me 
and  love  my  dog;  714)  That  we  should  rise  with  the  lark; 
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(15)  That  we  should  lie  down  with  the  lamb;  (16)  That  a 
sulky  temper  is  a  misfortune. 

Popularite  Comedy,  1838,  by  Delavigne. 

Portrait  of  a  Lady,  The.  One  of  Henry  James,  Jr.’s,  best 
novels;  published,  1881. 

Potiphar  Papers,  The,  A  series  of  contributions  to  Put¬ 
nam's  Monthly ,  by  George  William  Curtis;  published,  1853. 

Poulet  et  Poulette  Opera,  1878,  by  Herve. 

Prelude,  The.  An  autobiographical  poem,  by  Wm.  Words¬ 
worth;  published,  1805. 

Premier  Jour  de  Bonheur.  Opera,  1868,  by  Auber. 

Prentice,  George  Denison.  A  journalist  and  poet;  born  in 
Preston,  Conn.,  1802;  died,  1870.  He  edited  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Beview,  and  later,  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Journal.  His 
prose  abounds  in  witty  sayings,  which  were  collected,  in 
1860,  in  a  volume  entitled  “  Prenticeana  ” ;  and  among  his 
published  poems,  “  The  Flight  of  Years  ”  is  one  of  the  best. 

Prentiss,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  [Payson].  Author  of  “Step¬ 
ping  Heavenward,”  “  Pemaquid,”  “The  Home  at  Graylock,” 
etc  ;  born  in  Maine,  1818 ;  died  1878. 

Prescott,  William  Hickling.  Historian;  born  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  1796;  died  in  Boston,  1859.  Few  great  literary  achieve¬ 
ments  have  been  accomplished  under  more  serious  difficulties 
than  those  encountered  by  Mr.  Prescott  while  writing  the 
works  which  have  made  his  name  famous.  With  the  sight 
of  his  left  eye  totally  lost,  and  that  of  its  mate  seriously 
impaired,  he  pursued  his  task  under  conditions  of  bodily 
infirmity  and  suffering  that  would  have  broken  down  a  less 
resolute  man.  During  an  after-dinner  frolic  with  his  fellow- 
students  at  Harvard,  the  eyeball  was  struck  with  a  hard  piece 
of  bread,  thrown  at  random,  which  destroyed  the  vision. 
Not  long  after,  the  right  eye  was  attacked  with  acute  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  the  same 
trouble  recurred  at  frequent  intervals,  so  that  at  no  time  did 
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he  enjoy  the  full  use  of  the  organ,  and  he  was  often  obliged 
to  pass  days  and  even  weeks  in  a  dark  room,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  partial  sight  that  remained.  Nor  was  the 
singular  rheumatic  affection  from  which  he  suffered  con¬ 
fined  to  the  eye;  it  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
persecuted  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  depriving 
him  of  comfort  and  making  existence  for  him  “  one  long 
note”  of  pain. 

In  spite  of  serious  drawbacks,  Mr.  Prescott  chose  for  him¬ 
self.  a  task  that  comparatively  few  men  having  no  physical 
obstacles  to  contend  with  would  have  the  courage  and 
patience  to  pursue,  and  bravely  labored  until  the  lamp  of 
life  flickered  and  went  out.  In  order  to  ward  off,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  inroads  of  disease,  he  adopted  a  severe  regimen, 
and  voluntarily  placed  himself  under  bonds  to  finish  a  given 
amount  of  work  within  a  specified  time,  lest  his  zeal  should 
flag. 

His  first  literary  work  was  the  “  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,”  of  Spain,  on  the  study  and  writing  of  which  he 
spent  ten  years.  The  preparatory  work  involved  a  vast 
amount  of  reading,  mostly  in  foreign  languages ;  and  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  that  beset  Mr.  Prescott’s  task,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  could  use  his  own  eyes  very 
little,  and  was  obliged  to  acquaint  himself  with  his  subject 
in  all  its  manifold  details,  by  listening  to  the  reading  of  his 
secretary.  In  this  slow  and  painful  way  he  mastered  the 
contents  of  volume  after  volume,  document  after  document. 
Then,  when  it  came  to  writing,  he  could  not  do  as  others 
would,  but  was  obliged  to  devise  a  means  of  guiding  his  pen 
(or  rather,  style),  by  feeling  instead  of  sight.  For  this 
purpose  he  used  an  apparatus  called  a  noctograph,  which  was 
invented  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  is  thus  described  :  “It 
looks,  as  it  lies  folded  up  on  the  table,  like  a  clumsy  port¬ 
folio,  bound  in  morocco,  and  measures  about  ten  inches  by 
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nine  when  unopened.  Sixteen  stout  parallel  brass  wires  fast¬ 
ened  into  a  frame  of  the  same  size,  with  a  cover,  much  like 
the  frame  of  a  school-boy’s  slate,  and  crossing  it  from  side 
to  side,  mark  the  number  of  lines  that  can  be  written  on  a 
page,  and  guide  the  hand  in  its  blind  motions.  This  frame¬ 
work  of  wires  is  folded  down  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  thor¬ 
oughly  impregnated  with  a  black  substance  on  its  under 
surface,  beneath  which  lies  the  sheet  of  common  paper  that 
is  to  receive  the  writing.  .  .  .  When  the  apparatus  has  been 
adjusted,  the  person  who  uses  it  writes  with  a  style,  made  -of 
ivory  or  some  other  hard  substance,  on  the  surface  of  the 
blackened  paper,  which,  wherever  the  style  presses  on  it, 
transfers  the  coloring  matter  of  its  under  surface  to  the 
white  paper  beneath  it;  the  writing  thus  produced  looking 
much  like  that  done  with  a  common  lead  pencil.”  In  using 
the  apparatus,  the  writer’s  hand  is  guided  by  the  wires,  and 
he  does  not  see  the  words  at  all  as  he  traces  them.  The 
loops  of  such  letters  as  g  and  y,  that  fall  below  the  line  of 
writing,  are,  of  course,  omitted,  and  the  writer  must  finish 
his  line  before  lifting  the  hand  that  holds  the  stylus,  or  he 
loses  his  place;  and  if  he  chances  to  make  a  mistake,  he  can¬ 
not  erase  and  interline,  but  must  rewrite  the  whole.  The 
making  of  manuscript  in  this  way  is  obviously  a  slow  and 
discouraging  process. 

The  “  Ferdinand  and  Isabella”  was  finished  in  June,  1836, 
and  published  about  Christmas  time  of  the  following  year. 
The  author  had  it  put  in  type  and  stereotyped  at  his  own 
expense,  and  then  contracted  with  the  American  Stationers’ 
Company  to  print  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  which 
they  were  to  have  five  years  to  dispose  of.  Only  five  hundred 
were  printed  for  the  first  edition,  and  the  publishers  believed 
they  were  assuming  a  great  risk  in  making  even  that  number 
of  books,  the  demand  for  which  appeared  so  doubtful.  No 
sooner  was  the  work  announced,  however,  than  the  demand 
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was  so  great  that  the  supply  was  exhausted  in  a  few  days, 
aud  the  bookbinder  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep  ahead  of  his 
orders. 

Having  finished  his  first  book,  Mr.  Prescott  contemplated 
writing  a  life  of  Moliere,  but  abandoned  that  theme  for  the 
“History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,”  which  he  began  in 
1841,  and  finished  in  three  years.  The  work  was  published, 
Dec.  6,  1843. 

In  the  summer  of  1845,  Mr.  Prescott  published,  in  London, 
a  volume  of  miscellauies  entitled  “  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  ’  most  of  which  were  reprinted  contributions  to  the 
North  American  Beview.  The  “  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Peru”  appeared  in  1847,  aud  the  writing  of  it  had  occupied 
nearly  three  years.  In  1856,  he  published  a  continuation  of 
Robertson’s  “Charles  the  Fifth,”  which  interrupted,  for  a 
while,  the  composition  of  his  greater  work,  the  “  History  of 
Philip  the  Second.”  This  work  was  begun  in  July,  1849,  but 
only  three  volumes  were  finished  before  the  author’s  death. 
The  first  two  volumes  were  published  in  1855,  and  the  third 
in  1858. 

Most  of  Mr.  Prescott’s  literary  life  was  passed  in  Boston, 
where  he  lived  in  a  simple,  quiet  way.  He  spent  several 
seasons  in  Pepperell,  Mass.,  and,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
work,  had  occasion  to  visit  Europe. 

Preston,  Harriet  Waters.  Litterateur;  born  in  Danvers, 
Mass.  Author  of  “  Aspendale,”  “Love  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  “  Troubadours  and  Trouveres,”  and  translations  of 
Frederic  Mistral's  “Mireio,”  Sainte  Beuve’s  “Memoirs  of 
Madame  Desbordes-Valmore,”  etc. 

Preston,  Mrs.  Margaret  [Junkin].  Author  of  “  Old  Song 
and  New,”  “  Beechenbrook,”  “Cartoons,”  and  other  poems; 
born  in  Virginia,  1838. 

Pride  shall  have  a  Fall.  Comedy,  1825,  by  Croly. 

Princess,  The :  a  Medley.  A  poem  by  Alfred  Tennyson, 
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originally  published,  1847,  but  subsequently  revised  and 
enlarged. 

Princesse  Aurelie,  Le.  Comedy,  1828,  by  Delavigne. 

Prisoner  of  Chillon,  The.  A  poem  by  Lord  Byron,  founded 
on  the  story  of  Bonnivard,  the  hero  of  Genevan  indepen¬ 
dence;  published,  1816. 

Prisoner  of  State.  Drama,  1847,  by  Sterling. 

Prisoner  of  War.  Comedy,  1837,  by  Jerrold. 

Procter,  Bryan  Waller  (“  Barry  Cornwall”).  An  English 
poet;  born  1790;  died,  1874.  His  chief  works  are:  “Dra¬ 
matic  Scenes,  and  Other  Poems,”  1819;  the  tragedy  of  “  Mi- 
randola,”  1821 ;  “The  Flood  of  Thessaly,”  1832  ;  “  Essays  and 
Tales  in  Prose,”  1851 ;  “  Charles  Lamb  :  a  Memoir,”  1866. 

Proctor,  Edna  Dean.  Author  of  poems  and  sketches; 
born  in  New  Hampshire. 

Prophete,  Le.  Opera,  1849,  by  Meyerbeer. 

Proserpina.  Opera,  1804,  by  Winter. 

Proserpine.  Opera,  1801,  by  Parsiello. 

Proverbial  Philosophy.  A  work  by  Martin  Farquhar  Tup- 
per.  The  first  series  was  published,  1838;  the  second,  1842; 
the  third,  1867. 

Provost  of  Bruges.  Comedy,  1836,  by  Knowles. 

Psalm  of  Life,  A.  A  popular  poem,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow, 
which  was  written  during  the  morning  of  July  26,  1838,  on 
the  blank  portions  of  a  note  of  invitation.  In  the  original 
draft  the  stanzas  are  prefaced  as  follows  :  — 

“  What  the  heart  of  a  young  man  said  to  the  Psalmist. 

Life  that  shall  send 

A  challenge  to  its  end, 

And  when  it  comes  say,  ‘  Welcome,  friend!  ’ 

The  poem  was  published  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine , 
October,  1838,  and  attracted  attention.  It  was  copied  far  and 
wide,  and  has  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  lives  of  young 
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men,  who  did  not  stop  to  ask  whether  it  was  poetry  or  preach¬ 
ing  ;  it  was  enough  that  it  inspired  them  and  enlarged  their 
lives.  Thirty  years  after  its  publication,  a  man  of  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  integrity  and  generosity  reminded  the  professor  of 
chemistry  to  whom  he  had  recited  when  in  college,  that  he 
once  read  that  poem  to  his  class.  “  I  feel  I  can  never  repay 
you  for  the  good  you  did  me  by  reading  it,”  said  the  man ;  “I 
grasped  the  spirit  instantly  and  made  it  the  inspiration  of  my 
life.”  The  late  Charles  Sumner  said  that  a  classmate  of  his 
was  saved  from  suicide  by  reading  this  poem ;  and  General 
Meredith  Read,  an  officer  in  the  recent  Pranco-German  war, 
relates  the  following :  — 

“  In  the  midst  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  a  venerable  man  presented  himself  to 
me,  bowed  with  grief.  He  said,  ‘I  am  Monsieur  R.,  Procureur-General  of 
the  Cour  de  Cassation.  I  have  just  learned  that  my  son  has  been  arrested 
by  the  German  authorities  at  Versailles  on  an  entirely  unfounded  charge. 
He  is  to  be  sent  to  a  German  fortress,  and  may  be  condemned  to  death.  I 
am  here  alone  and  helpless.  I  feel  that  my  mind  will  give  way,  if  I  cannot 
find  occupation ;  can  you  tell  me  of  some  English  book  which  I  can  trans¬ 
late  into  French?  ’  I  promised  to  do  so,  and  he  left  me.  Within  an  hour 
or  two,  however,  I  received  a  line  from  him  saying  that  he  had  found  what 
he  required.  A  few  days  afterwards,  he  came  again  to  see  me,  but  now 
erect,  his  face  bright  with  hope,  his  voice  clear  and  strong.  *  I  have  been 
translating  Longfellow’s  “Psalm  of  Life,”’  he  said,  ‘and  am  now  a  new 
man  ;  I  feel  that  my  mind  is  saved,  and  that  faith  and  hope  have  taken  the 
place  of  despair.  I  owe  it  all  to  Longfellow.’  ” 

The  Psalmist  referred  to  was  the  writer  of  the  psalm.  “  It 
was  the  young  man's  better  heart  answering  and  refuting  his 
own  mood  of  despondency.”  The  line,  “  Art  is  long,  and 
Time  is  fleeting,”  expresses  a  thought  current  in  literature 
for  centuries,  and  was  voiced  by  Chaucer  in  the  opening  line 
of  “  The  Parlament  of  Foules  ”  :  — 

“  The  lyf  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  lerne.” 


Puritani.  Opera,  1834,  by  Bellini. 

Puritan’s  Daughter.  Opera,  1851,  by  Balfe. 
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Putnam,  Mrs.  Mary  [Lowell].  A  sister  of  James  Russell 
Lowell;  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1810.  Author  of  “Rec¬ 
ords  of  an  Obscure  Man,”  “Tragedy  of  Errors,”  “Tragedy 
of  Success,”  etc. 

Putnam’s  Sons,  G.  P.  The  members  of  this  firm  are  the 
successors  to  Mr.  George  Palmer  Putnam,  one  of  the  best- 
known  New  York  publishers  for  the  last  half-century. 
Trained  to  the  business  of  book-selling  under  George  W. 
Bleecker  and  Jonathan  Leavitt,  Mr.  Putnam  entered  the  pub¬ 
lishing  house  of  Wiley  &  Long  as  a  partner,  in  1836,  and  a 
few  years  later  established  for  the  firm  the  first  American 
publishing  house  ever  opened  in  London. 

Among  the  important  publications  of  this  house  at  different 
periods  were  the  first  editions  of  James  Russell  Lowell’s 
“  A  Fable  for  Critics,”  and  the  writings  of  Washington  Irving. 
Between  the  latter  and  his  publisher  the  most  cordial  and 
helpful  relations  existed,  and  when,  in  1857,  Mr.  Putnam  was 
financially  embarrassed,  Mr.  Irving  advanced  him  needed 
money.  An  incident  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  the 
“artist’s  edition”  of  the  “Sketch-Book”  occasioned  Mr. 
Putnam  no  little  enjoyment.  At  the  time  of  its  appearance 
this  was  considered  the  most  beautiful  book  that  had  yet  been 
issued  by  an  American  house ;  and  the  London  firm  of  Bell  & 
Daldy  were  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  they  ordered  a 
thousand  copies  bound  with  their  imprint  on  them.  After 
the  order  was  filled,  Mr.  Putnam  one  day  met  another  English 
publisher,  who,  ignorant  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  spoke  in 
high  praise  of  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  “Sketch-Book” 
emanating  from  the  house  of  his  London  contemporaries. 
“  You  Americans  do  fair  work,”  he  boastfully  remarked,  “  but 
it  takes  an  English  house  to  produce  a  book  like  that.  Such 
beautiful  printing  and  wood  drawing  I  have  never  seen.”  Mr. 
Putnam  was,  of  course,  delighted  to  hear  this,  and  for  good 
reasons,  as  he  soon  explained  to  the  conceited  Briton. 
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Besides  introducing  other  authors  to  the  public,  Mr.  Putnam 
made  valuable  contributions  of  his  own  to  the  stock  of  per¬ 
manent  literature.  In  1832,  he  began  the  work  of  compiling 
“An  Index  to  Universal  History,”  which  was  the  foundation 
of  the  larger  work,  “  The  World’s  Progress  :  an  Index  to  Uni¬ 
versal  History,  and  a  Cyclopedia  of  Facts,  Dates,  and  General 
Information,”  issued  at  a  later  date.  On  its  first  appearance, 
Alison’s  “History  of  Europe”  contained  certain  incorrect, 
unfriendly  comments  on  the  progress  of  literature  in  this 
country,  which  Mr.  Putnam  successfully  refuted  in  his 
“  American  Facts,”  issued  as  a  reply. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Putnam  planned  the  monthly  magazine  which 
bears  his  name,  which  was  established  with  Mr.  Parke  God¬ 
win,  son-in-law  to  Wm.  C.  Bryant,  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Briggs, 
“  Harry  Franco,”  as  editors,  and  a  list  of  the  most  noted 
writers  of  the  day  as  contributors.  In  this  periodical,  the 
“  Potiphar  Papers,”  by  George  William  Curtis,  and  the  “  Spar- 
rowgrass  Papers,”  by  Frederick  S.  Cozzens,  were  first  pub¬ 
lished. 

.  Mr.  Putnam  was  the  pioneer  American  publisher  to  take 
definite  action  on  the  important  question  of  international 
copyright,  and  while  in  London,  in  1840,  he  prepared  and 
issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  An  Argument  in  Behalf  of  Inter¬ 
national  Copyright.”  Three  years  later,  lie  obtained  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  nearly  a  hundred  publishers  and  printers  to  a 
petition  for  legislative  action  on  this  question,  which  was 
duly  presented  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Putnam  died  in  1872,  leaving  behind  him  an  enviable 
name  and  a  well-established  business  for  his  sons,  who  still 
maintain  untarnished  the  reputation  of  the  house. 

One  incident  in  the  business  experience  of  the  survivors  of 
this  firm  is  here  selected,  because  it  relates  to  the  important 
and  often  difficult  task  of  supplying  libraries  with  books,  and 
points  its  own  moral.  Not  many  years  ago  the  pastor  of  a 
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church  in  a  country  town  wrote  to  the  house  that  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money  had  been  raised  by  citizens  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  town  library,  and,  as  chairman  of  a  committee, 
the  duty  of  selecting  the  first  instalment  of  books  devolved 
upon  him.  He  asked  the  firm  to  send  him  a  list  of  such  books 
as  they  deemed  suitable,  stipulating  that  it  should  include  the 
works  of  a  certain  sensational  female  novelist.  As  she  was 
a  prolific  writer,  and  a  set  of  her  books  would  absorb  a  large 
part  of  the  appropriation,  the  firm  explained  their  character 
to  the  minister,  and  suggested  the  substitution  of  standard 
works  instead.  The  sequel  was  the  receipt  of  a  letter  in 
which  the  clergyman  accepted  the  proposed  change,  and 
added,  that  being  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  had  never  read 
any  fiction,  and  knew  nothing  about  such  books.  “  He  had 

placed  Mrs.  - ’s  books  on  the  list,  merely  because  some 

young  men  in  the  village  had  spoken  of  them  as  being  very 
fascinating.” 

Queen  Mary.  A  drama,  by  Alfred  Tennyson ;  published, 
1875,  the  heroine  of  which  is  Mary  I.,  of  England. 

Queen’s  Shilling,  The.  Comedy,  1879,  by  Godfrey. 

Quentin  Durward.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels; 
published,  1823.  The  story  relates  to  the  period  “when  the 
feudal  system,  which  had  been  the  sinews  and  nerves  of 
national  defence,  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  by  which,  as  a 
vivifying  soul,  that  system  was  animated,”  began  to  show 
signs  of  decay.  The  plot  is  laid  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI., 
king  of  France,  and  Charles  the  Bold,  king  of  Burgundy. 
Historical  period,  1470. 

Quincey,  Thomas  de.  See  “  De  Quincey.” 

Quincy,  Edmund.  Author  of  “  Wensley,  a  Story  without 
a  Moral,”  a  biography  of  his  father,  Josiali  Quincy,  etc. ; 
born  in  Boston,  1808  ;  died,  1877. 

Quincy,  Josiah  Phillips.  Author  of  “  The  Protection  of 
Majorities,  and  Other  Papers”  ;  born,  1830. 
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Quitte  ou  Double.  Comedy,  1830,  by  Brohan. 

Rabages.  Comedy,  1872,  by  Sardou. 

Radcliffe,  Mrs.  Ann  [Ward].  An  English  novelist;  born, 
17G4 ;  died,  1823.  Her  leading  books  are  “  The  Romance  of 
the  Eorest”  and  “  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.” 

Rake  and  his  Pupil,  The.  Comedy,  1834,  by  Buckstone. 

Rape  of  the  Lock.  A  poem  by  Alexander  Pope ;  published, 
1712. 

Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.  A  tale  by  Samuel  Johnson  ; 
published,  1759. 

Rawlinson,  George  Henry  A  British  historian;  born, 
1815.  “The  Pive  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Eastern  World,'’ 
“Manual  of  Ancient  History,”  and  “The  Seventh  Great 
Oriental  Monarchy  ”  are  his  principal  works.  He  is  brother 
to  the  archaeologist,  Ilenry  C.  Rawlinson. 

Read,  Thomas  Buchanan.  A  poet  and  artist;  born  in 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  1822 ;  died,  1872.  Author  of 
“The  Pilgrims  of  the  Great  Saint  Bernard,”  “The  New 
Pastoral,”  “The  House  by  the  Sea,”  “  Sylvia,  or  the  Shep¬ 
herd,”  “The  Wagoner  of  the  Alleghanies,”  “Sheridan’s 
Ride,”  “  Drifting,”  etc.  He  was  the  artist  who  painted  the 
group  known  as  “  Longfellow’s  Children.” 

Reade,  Charles.  An  English  novelist;  born,  1814;  died, 
1884.  He  published  “Peg  Woffington,”  1852;  “Christie 
Johnstone,”  1853 ;  “  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend  ”  and  “  The 
Course  of  True  Love  never  does  run  Smooth,”  1857 ;  “  Jack 
at  all  Trades,”  1858 ;  “  Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long,”  1859  ; 
“White  Lies,”  1860;  “The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,”  1861; 
“Hard  Cash,”  1863;  “Griffith  Gaunt,”  1866;  “Eoul  Play” 
(in  co-authorship  with  Boucicault),  1869;  “Put  Yourself  in 
his  Place,”  1870;  “  A  Terrible  Temptation,”  1871 ;  “  A  Simple¬ 
ton,”  1873;  “The  Wandering  Heir,”  1875;  “A  Hero  and 
Martyr,”  1876;  “The  Woman  Hater,”  1877.  His  dramas 
were,  “  Gold,”  1850;  “  Two  Loves  and  a  Life,”  “  The  King’s 
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Rivals,”  and  “  Masks  and  Faces,”  1854;  “Foul  Play”;  “The 
Scuttled  Ship,”  1877. 

Realf,  Richard.  A  poet;  born  in  England,  1808;  died  in 
America,  1878.  “Indirection”  and  “Nil  Nisi  Bonum”  are 
among  his  best  poems. 

Rebecca  and  Rowenna.  A  romance  by  ffm.  M.  Thackeray, 
written  in  ridicule  of  “  Ivanhoe,”  of  which  it  professes  to  be 
a  continuation. 

Red  Cotton  Nightcap  Country;  or,  Turf  and  Towers. 

A  poem  by  Robert  Browning,  referring  to  Brittany,  where  red 
cotton  nightcaps  are  common  ;  published,  1873. 

Red  Gauntlet.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels;  pub¬ 
lished,  1824.  The  story  is  based  on  the  Jacobite  enthusiasm 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  written  to  illustrate  the 
manners  of  Scotland  during  the  author’s  childhood.  Histor¬ 
ical  period,  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Reid,  Mayne.  A  writer  of  juvenile  stories;  born  in  Ire¬ 
land,  1819.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1840,  landing  at  New 
Orleans,  and  lived  an  adventurous  life  for  many  years.  He 
died,  1883.  His  chief  works  are:  “  The  Rifle  Rangers,”  1849; 
“The  Scalp  Hunters,”  1850;  “The  Boy  Hunters,”  1852; 
“The  Young  Voyagers,”  1853;  “The  White  Chief,”  1855; 
“ The  Quadroon,”  1856 ;  “  The  War  Trail,”  1858;  “The  Wild 
Huntress,”  1801;  “  The  Clift’  Climbers,”  1864;  “The  Headless 
Horseman,”  1865  ;  “  Afloat  in  the  Forest,”  I860 ;  “  The  Guerrilla 
Chief,”  1867;  “The  Child  Wife,”  1868;  “The  Castaways,” 
1870;  “The  Finger  of  Fate,”  1872;  “The  Death  Shot,” 
1873;  “The  Flag  of  Distress,”  1873. 

Reine  de  Saba.  Opera,  1862,  by  Gounod. 

Rent  Day.  Comedy,  1830,  by  Jerrold. 

Representative  Men.  A  series  of  essays  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson;  published,  1849;  comprising  “Uses  of  Great 
Men,”  “Plato;  or,  The  Philosopher,”  “Swedenborg;  or,  The 
Mystic,”  “Montaigne;  or,  The  Sceptic,”  “Shakespeare;  or, 
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The  Poet,”  “  Napoleon ;  or,  The  Man  of  the  World,”  “  Goethe ; 
or,  The  Writer.” 

Reprinted  Pieces.  Under  this  name,  thirty-one  sketches, 
originally  contributed  to  Household  Words ,  by  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens,  were  republished  in  1858.  They  include  “  The  Begging 
Letter- Writer,”  “Bill  Sticking,”  “ Births.  — Mrs.  Meek,  of  a 
Son,”  “  Child’s  Dream  of  a  Star,”  “  Christmas-Time,”  “Detec¬ 
tive  Police,”  “Down  with  the  Tide,”  “A  Flight,”  “The 
Ghost  of  Art,”  “The  Long  Voyage,”  “Lying  Awake,”  “A 
Monument  of  French  Folly,”  “  Noble  Savage,”  ‘  Nobody’s 
Story,”  ‘  On  Duty  with  Inspector  Field,”  “  Our  Bore,”  “  Our 
English  Watering-Place,”  “  Our  French  Watering-Place,” 
“Our  Honorable  Friend,”  “Our  School,”  “Our  Vestry,” 
“Out  of  the  Season,”  “  Out  of  Town,”  “A  Plated  Article,” 
“A  Poor  Man's  Tale  of  a  Patent,”  “  Poor  Relation’s  Story,” 
“Prince  Bull:  a  Fairy  Tale,”  “School-boy's  Story,”  “Three 
‘  Detective’  Anecdotes,”  and  a  “  Walk  in  a  Workhouse.” 

Rescued.  Drama,  1879,  by  Boucicault. 

Revolt  of  Islam.  A  poem  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  origi¬ 
nally  called  “  Laon  and  Cytlina”;  published,  1818. 

Rich  and  Poor.  Comic  opera,  1812,  by  Lewis. 

Richelieu.  Historical  play,  1839,  by  Lytton. 

Riddle,  Albert  Gallatin.  Author  of  “  The  House  of  Ross,” 
“  Bart  Ridgely,”  “  Alice  Brand,”  etc. ;  born  in  Massachusetts, 
1816. 

Rienzi.  Tragedy,  1828,  by  Miss  Mitford. 

Rienzi.  Opera,  1841,  by  Wagner. 

Rigoletto.  Opera,  1852,  by  Verdi. 

Ring  and  the  Book,  The.  A  poem  by  Robert  Browning; 
published,  1869,  giving  the  story  of  a  tragedy  that  took  place 
in  Rome,  in  1698. 

Rip  Van  Winkle.  A  humorous  tale  by  Washington  Irving, 
originally  published  in  “  The  Sketch-Book,”  as  one  of  the 
posthumous  manuscripts  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  It  has 
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been  dramatized,  and  put  upon  the  stage  with  great  success 
by  Joseph  Jefferson. 

Ritchie,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  [Ogden]  [Mowatt].  Miscellaneous 
writer;  born  in  France,  1822;  died,  1870.  She  wrote  the 
dramas,  “Fashion ’’and  “  Armand  ” ;  the  novels,  “The  For¬ 
tune  Hunter”  and  “The  Mute  Singer,”  and  “  The  Autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  an  Actress.” 

Rivals,  The.  Opera,  1830,  by  Balfe. 

Rivers,  William  James.  Author  of  a  “  History  of  South 
Carolina  to  the  Close  of  the  Proprietary  Government  ” ;  born 
in  South  Carolina,  1822. 

Rives,  Wm.  Cabell.  Author  of  “  The  Life  and  Times  of 
James  Madison”  (unfinished),  1868;  and  a  “Life  of  John 
Hampden”;  born  in  Virginia,  1793;  died,  1868. 

Rob  Roy.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels,  published, 
1818,  that  relates  to  the  rebellion  of  the  Highland  classes  of 
Scotland,  in  which  the  MacGregors  took  a  leading  part.  Rob 
Roy  himself  was  a  famous  freebooter.  Historical  period,  1715. 

Rob  Roy.  Opera,  1832,  by  Flotow. 

Robbers,  The.  Tragedy,  1781,  by  Schiller. 

Robert  le  Diable.  Opera,  1831,  by  Meyerbeer. 

Roberts,  Margaret.  English  novelist ;  born,  1833.  Author 
of  “  Mademoiselle  Mori,”  “  Denise,”  “  The  Atelier  du  Lys,” 
“  In  the  Olden  Time,”  “  On  the  Edge  of  the  Storm,”  “  Ose,” 
“Tempest  Tossed,”  “Madame  Fontenoy,”  “  Summerleigh 
Manor,”  etc. 

Robin  des  Boys.  Opera,  1824,  by  Weber. 

Rock  of  Rome.  Historical  play,  1849,  by  Knowles. 

Roderick  Random,  The  Adventures  of.  A  novel  by  Tobias 
George  Smollett,  modelled  after  “  Gil  Bias  ”  ;  published,  1748. 

Roe,  Azel  Stevens.  Novelist;  born  in  New  York,  1798. 
Ilis  chief  works  are,  “  The  Star  and  the  Cloud,”  “A  Long 
Look  Ahead,”  “Time  and  Tide;  or,  Strive  and  Win,”  “True 
to  the  Last.” 
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Roe,  Edward  Payson.  Novelist;  born  in  New  York,  1838. 
Author  of  “Banders  Burned  Away,”  “Opening  a  Chestnut 
Burr,”  “A  Face  Illumined,”  “His  Sombre  Rivals,”  and  other 
books  of  a  religious  cast. 

Rogers,  Samuel  English  poet;  born,  1763;  died,  1855. 
He  wrote  “  The  Scribbler,”  the  title  of  eight  essays  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine ,  1781;  “Ode  to 
Superstition,  and  Other  Poems,”  1786;  “The  Pleasures 
of  Memory,”  1792;  “An  Epistle  to  a  Friend,”  1798; 
“Columbus,”  1812;  “Jacqueline,”  1814;  “Human  Life,” 
1819;  “Italy,”  1822.  “Recollections  of  the  Table  Talk  of 
Samuel  Rogers,  Esq.,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,”  appeared, 
1856. 

Rokeby.  A  poem  in  six  cantos  by  Walter  Scott ;  published, 
1813. 

Roland.  Opera,  1778,  by  Piccini. 

Roland  for  an  Oliver.  Comedy,  1819,  by  Morton. 

Rolfe,  William  James.  A  Shakespearian  scholar,  resi¬ 
dent  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  born,  1827.  Editor  of  standard 
editions  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  and  other  English 
poets. 

Rolla.  Tragedy,  1798,  by  Kotzebue. 

Rolla.  Tragedy,  1799,  by  Lewis. 

Rollins,  Mrs.  Alice  Marland  [Wellington].  Author  of 
“The  Ring  of  Amethyst,”  and  other  poetry;  born  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1847. 

Rollins,  Mrs.  Ellen  Chapman  [Hobbs]  (“  E.  H.  Arr”). 
Author  of  “New  England  By-Gones  ”  and  “Old-Time  Child 
Life  ”  ;  horn  in  New  Hampshire,  1831 ;  died,  1881. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  A  tragedy,  by  William  Shakespeare; 
founded  on  “The  Tragical  History  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,” 
by  Arthur  Brooke,  published,  1562;  and  the  same  story  in 
Wm  Poynter's  “Palace  of  Pleasure,”  published,  1567.  The 
source  of  these  tales  is  “  La  Giulietta,”  an  Italian  novel,  by 
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Luigi  da  Porto,  published,  1535.  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  was 
first  printed,  1597,  and  again  in  1599,  in  which  form  the  play 
is  augmented  and  improved. 

Romildare  Constanza.  Opera,  1819,  by  Meyerbeer. 

Romola.  A  novel,  by  “George  Eliot”;  first  published  in 
the  Cornlxill  Magazine ,  in  1863.  It  is  a  revival  of  the  Flor¬ 
ence  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  England  of  the  nineteenth. 
In  the  early  summer  of  1860,  the  author  visited  Florence  with 
Mr.  Lewes,  “which  city,”  she  wrote,  “from  its  relation  to 
the  history  of  modern  art  has  roused  a  keener  interest  in  us 
even  than  Rome,  and  has  stimulated  me  to  entertain  rather  an 
ambitious  project,”  which,  as  the  sequel  proved,  was  the 
writing  of  “  Romola.”  In  another  letter  she  wrote  :  “  When 
we'  were  in  Florence,  I  was  rather  fired  with  the  idea  of 
writing  an  historical  romance :  scene,  Florence ;  period,  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  was  marked  by  Savo¬ 
narola’s  career  and  martyrdom.”  This  work  was  actually 
begun,  Oct.  7,  1861,  and  finished,  June  9,  1863.  The  writ¬ 
ing  drew  more  upon  her  vitality  than  any  other  she  had 
undertaken,  and  she  said  to  Mr.  Cross,  “I  began  it  a  young 
woman,  —  I  finished  it  an  old  woman.”  The  publisher  of  the 
Gornhill  paid  £7,000  for  the  manuscript.  In  regal’d  to  this 
book,  the  author  said :  “  My  predominant  feeling  is,  not  that 
I  have  achieved  anything,  but  that  great,  great  facts  have 
struggled  to  find  a  voice  through  me,  and  have  only  been  able 
to  speak  brokenly.” 

Rosamond  Gray  and  Blind  Old  Margaret.  A  tale,  by 
Charles  Lamb ;  published,  1798. 

Rose  of  Aragon.  Drama,  1842,  by  Knowles. 

Rose  of  Castille.  Opera,  1875,  by  Balfe. 

Rosina.  Opera,  1767,  by  Mrs.  Brooke. 

Round,  Wm.  Marshall  Fitz.  Author  of  “  Achsah,”  “  Child 
Marian  Abroad,”  “  Torn  and  Mended,”  “  Hal  and  Rosecroft 
born  in  Rhode  Island,  1845. 
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Royall,  Mrs.  Anne.  Author  of  “  The  Black  Book,”  “  The 
Tennesseeans,”  etc. ;  born  in  Virginia,  1769  ;  died,  1854. 

Ruskin,  John.  English  art  critic,  and  author  of  the  poem 
“  Salsetto  and  Elephanta,”  1839;  and  “Modern  Painters,” 
1843;  “The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,”  1849;  “The 
Stones  of  Venice,”  1851-53;  “The  King  of  the  Golden 
River,”  1851;  “Two  Paths”  and  “Lectures  on  Architecture 
and  Painting,”  1854 ;  “  Giotto  and  his  Works,”  1855 ;  “Notes 
on  the  Turner  Collection,”  1857  ;  “  The  Political  Economy  of 
Art,”  1858;  “Elements  of  Perspective”  and  “Decoration 
and  Manufacture,”  1859;  “  Unto  this  Last,”  1862;  “Ethics 
of  the  Dust,”  “  Sesame  and  Lilies,”  and  “  The  Study  of 
Architecture  in  Our  Schools,”  1865;  “The  Crown  of  Wild 
Olive,”  1866;  “Time  and  Tide  by  Wear  and  Tyne,”  1868; 
“  The  Queen  of  the  Air :  the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud  and 
Storm,”  1869;  “Lectures  on  Art,”  1870;  “  Aratra  Pentelici: 
the  Elements  .of  Sculpture”  and  “Fors  Clavigera,”  1872. 

Ruy  Bias.  Drama,  1840,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

Saga  of  King  Olaf,  The.  A  series  of  lyrics,  by  II.  W. 
Longfellow;  written  in  1866.  There  are  fifteen,  each  of 
which  was  written  in  a  day.  Five  were  afterwards  added, 
and  the  whole  were  printed  in  the  “  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.” 

Sailor's  Daughter,  The.  Comedy,  1800,  by  Cumberland. 

Saint’s  Tragedy,  The.  A  drama,  by  Charles  Kingsley; 
published,  1846. 

Sala,  George.  Novelist  and  journalist ;  born,  1828.  Author 
of  “Quite  Alone,”  “  Twice  Round  the  Clock,”  “Paris  Her¬ 
self  Again,”  etc. 

Salmagundi.  A  collection  of  humorous  satirical  papers  by 
Washington  Irving,  James  K.  Paulding,  and  William  Irving. 
These  originally  appeared  in  a  periodical  published  in  New 
York,  in  1807,  only  twenty  numbers  of  which  were  ever 
issued.  It  is  not  known  what  separate  contributions  were 
furnished  by  each  of  the  trio  of  editors,  for,  as  Paulding  said, 
28 
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“  The  thoughts  of  the  authors  were  so  mingled  together  in 
the  essays,  and  they  were  so  literally  joint  productions,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  as  well  as  useless  to  assign  to  each  his 
exact  share.”  Washington  Irving  wrote  most  of  the  “  Mus- 
tapha”  letters ;  his  brother  William  was  “Pindar  Cockloft,” 
and  Paulding  was  “  Launcelot  Langstaff,  Esq.”  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  publication  caused  a  marked  sensation  in  the 
social  and  literary  circles  of  New  York  City,  and  the  public 
was  ignorant  of  the  authorship  of  the  articles  until  long  after 
the  periodical  had  ceased  to  be  issued. 

Sanderson,  John.  Humorist;  born  in  Pennsylvania,  1783; 
died,  1844.  “  The  American  in  Paris”  and  “The  American 

in  England  ”  illustrate  his  style. 

Santa  Filomena.  A  poem,  contributed  to  the  first  number 
of  Tlie  Atlantic  Monthly,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow,  1857.  It  was 
written  in  honor  of  Florence  Nightingale,  Filomena  or  Filo- 
mela  being  the  Italian  for  “  nightingale.” 

Sapho.  Opera,  1850,  by  Gounod. 

Sargent,  Epes.  Journalist;  born  in  Gloucester,  Mass., 
1812;  died,  1880.  He  edited  educational  works  and  published 
several  dramas  and  poems. 

Sargent,  Winthrop.  Author  of  “Life  of  Major  Andre,” 
“  History  of  Braddock’s  Expedition,”  etc. ;  born  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1825. 

Sartor  Resartus.  A  work  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  which, 
under  the  guise  of  a  criticism  of  a  supposed  German  work 
on  dress,  Mr.  Carlyle  emphasizes  the  doctrine  of  ideal  phi¬ 
losophy  that  matter  and  form  are  modes  in  which  Deity  ex¬ 
presses  itself,  and  that  the  visible  world  is  “  the  garment 
of  God.”  It  first  appeared  in  Frazer's  Magazine  in  1833-34. 
The  title  is  Latin,  and  may  be  construed,  “The  Tailor 
Patched.” 

Satanella.  Opera,  1858,  by  Balfe. 

Saul.  Opera,  1839,  by  Gutzikow. 
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Saul.  A  sacred  poem,  by  William  Sotherby;  published, 
1807. 

Saunders,  Frederic.  Author  of  “  Salad  for  the  Solitary,” 
“Salad  for  the  Social,”  “New  York  in  a  Nutshell,”  etc.; 
born  in  England,  1807. 

Savage,  Minot  Judson.  Unitarian  clergyman  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  writer;  born  in  Maine,  1841.  Author  of  published 
addresses  and  poems. 

Saxe,  John  Godfrey.  A  humorous  poet,  born  in  llighgate, 
Vt.,  1816;  died,  1887.  Like  Dr.  Holmes,  he  was  the  poet  of 
public  occasions,  and  the  rhythmic  felicity  of  his  humor  was 
first  discovered  when  lie  delivered  a  commencement  poem  at 
his  alma  mater,  Middlebury  College.  He  did  not  seem  to  set 
a  high  value  on  his  peculiar  gift,  for  he  wrote  :  — 

“  My  clear  young  friend,  whose  honest  wit 
Sets  all  the  room  ablaze, 

Don’t  think  yourself  a  happy  dog 
For  all  your  merry  ways ; 

But  learn  to  wear  a  sober  phiz, 

Be  stupid  if  you  can ; 

’T  is  such  a  very  serious  thing 
To  be  a  funny  man.” 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Saxe  appears  to 
have  been  very  happy  in  his  friends  and  estate,  and  all  his 
surroundings,  for  he  wrote  :  — 

“  Oh,  few  that  roam  this  world  of  ours, 

To  feel  its  thorns  and  pluck  its  flowers, 

Have  trod  a  brighter  path  than  mine, 

From  blithe  thirteen  to  thirty-nine. 

Health,  home,  and  friends  (life’s  solid  part), 

A  merry  laugh,  a  fresh  young  heart, 

Poetic  dreams  and  love  divine,  — 

Have  I  not  these  at  thirty-nine? 

O  Time !  forego  thy  wonted  spite, 

And  lay  thy  future  lashes  light, 

And,  trust  me,  I  will  not  repine 
At  twice  the  count  of  thirty-nine.” 
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But  it  was  his  fate  to  see  his  wife  and  all  but  one  of  his 
children  taken  from  him,  and  the  last  years  of  him  who  had 
brought  so  much  merriment  into  the  lives  of  others  were  full 
of  sad  endurance  and  gloom. 

Among  his  best  known  poems  are  “  Proud  Miss  McBride,” 
“  The  Money  King,”  and  the  “  Rhyme  of  the  Rail”;  and  one 
of  the  most  original  and  poetic  thoughts  expressed  in  his 
verses  is  that,  while  asleep,  we  “  only  dream,  of  sin.” 

Scarlet  Letter,  The.  A  powerful  romance  of  colonial  life 
in  Boston,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  published,  1850.  As 
first  written,  the  author  intended  this  romance  to  be  simply 
one  of  several  short  stories  to  be  gathered  into  a  volume,  and 
entitled  ‘ 1  Old  Time  Legends  ;  together  with  Sketches  Experi¬ 
mental  and  Ideal.”  But  he  was  persuaded  to  elaborate  the 
story,  and  give  to  it  the  title  it  now  bears. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  The  general  title  under  which  the 
three  stories  by  “George  Eliot” — “Amos  Barton,”  “Mr. 
Gilfil’s  Love  Story,”  and  ‘ ‘  Janet's  Repentance  ”  —  were  known. 

Schliemann,  Heinrich.  Author  of  “Troy  and  its  Remains,” 
“  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,”  “  Ilios  :  the  City  and  Country  of  the 
Trojans,”  “  Troja,”  etc. ;  born  in  Prussia,  1822. 

School  of  Reform.  Comedy,  1817,  by  Morton. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  Howe.  Author  of  “  Notes  on  the 
Iroquois;  or,  Contributions  to  American  History,  Antiquities, 
and  General  Ethnology,”  1848  ;  “  Algic  Researches  ”  and  ‘  Per¬ 
sonal  Memoirs  of  a  Residence  of  Thirty  Years  with  the  Indian 
Tribes  on  the  American  Frontiers,”  1853;  “The  Myths  of 
Hiawatha,  and  Other  Oral  Legends  of  the  North  American 
Indians”;  born  in  New  York,  1793;  died,  1864. 

Scott,  Walter.  Scottish  novelist  and  poet;  born,  1771; 
died,  1832.  He  was  called  the  “  Great  Magician,”  by  Professor 
Wilson,  the  “  Great  Unknown,”  by  James  Ballantine,  and,  by 
other  critics,  the  “  Wizard  of  the  North.”  His  contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  1826,  were  signed  “  Malach 
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Malagrow tlier  the  “  Tales  of  My  Landlord  ”  first  appeared 
over  the  nom  de  plume  “Peter  Pattieson  ” ;  some  political 
satires  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal ,  1819, 
were  signed  “  Somnambulus  ”  ;  and  “  Ivanhoe”  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  as  the  work  of  “  Lawrence  Templeton.” 

The  permanent  works  left  by  Scott  are  a  translation  of 
Biirger’s  “Ballads,”  1796;  a  version  of  Goethe’s  “  Goetz  von 
Berlichingen,”  1799;  “The  Eve  of  St.  John,  Glenfinlas,  and 
the  Grey  Brothers,”  1800;  “The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,”  1802-3;  “Sir  Tristram,”  1804:  ‘‘The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,”  1805;  “Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces,”  1806; 
“  Marmion,”  1808;  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  1810;  “The 
Vision  of  Don  Roderick,”  1811 ;  “  Rokeby  ”  and  “  The  Bridal 
of  Triermain,”  1813 ;  “  Waverley,”  1814;  “The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,”  1814;  “The  Pield  of  Waterloo,”  “Guy  Mannering,” 
and  “Paul’s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,”  1815  ;  “  The  Antiquary,” 
“Old  Mortality,”  and  “The  Black  Dwarf,”  1816;  “Harold 
Dauntless,”  1817;  “The  Heart  of  Midlothian”  and  “Rob 
Roy,”  1818 ;  “  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  ”  and  “  The  Legend 
of  Montrose,”  1819  ;  “  Ivanhoe,”  “  The  Monastery,”  and  “  The 
Abbot,”  1820;  “  Kenilworth,”  1821 ;  “  The  Pirate  ”  and  “The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,”  1822  ;  “  Peveril  of  the  Peak  ”  and  “  Quen¬ 
tin  Durward,”  1823 ;  “St.  Ronan’s  Well  ”  and  “  Redgauntlet,” 
1824;  “The  Betrothal,”  “The  Talisman,”  and  “Lives  of  the 
Novelists,”  1825;  “Woodstock,”  1826;  “The  Life  of  Napo¬ 
leon,”  “The  Two  Drovers,”  “The  Highland  Widow,”  and 
“  The  Surgeon’s  Daughter,”  1827 ;  “Tales  of  a  Grandfather,” 
1827-30;  “The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,”  1828;  “  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein,”  1829  ;  “  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,”  “  The 
Doom  of  Devorgoil,”  and  “  Aucliindrane,”  1830;  “  A  History 
of  Scotland,”  1829  -30 ;  “  Count  Robert  of  Paris  ”  and  “  Castle 
Dangerous,”  1831. 

Scudder,  Horace  Elisha.  Literary  editor  and  author  of 
juvenile  books;  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1838.  His  principal 
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works  are  “The  Bodley  Books,”  a  series  consisting  of  five 
volumes,  each  independent  of  the  others;  “The  Bodley 
Grandchildren  and  their  Jour  1103'  in  Holland  ” ;  “  The  English 
Bodle3r  Family”:  “The  Dwellers  in  Five-Sisters’  Court,”  a 
novel;  “Dream  Children”;  “Seven  Little  People  and  their 
Friends”;  “Stories  from  my  Attic,”  for  children;  “The 
Children's  Book,”  a  collection  of  the  best  stories,  poems, 
fables,  etc.;  “Boston  Town,”  for  children;  “The  Book  of 
Fables,”  selected.  His  other  works  are  “  Noah  Webster,” 
in  “American  Men  of  Letters”;  “American  Poems,”  con¬ 
taining  selections  from  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Holmes, 
Lowell,  and  Emerson;  “American  Prose,”  containing  selec¬ 
tions  from  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes, 
Lowell,  Thoreau,  and  Emerson. 

Sea  Captain,  The.  A  tragedy  in  five  acts  by  Edward 
Lytton,  produced  in  1839,  and  satirized  by  Thackeray  in  the 
“  Yellowplush  Papers.” 

Searing,  Mrs.  Laura  C.  [Redden]  (“  Howard  Glyndon  ”). 

Author  of  “  Sounds  from  Secret  Chambers  ”  and  other  poems ; 
born  in  Mainland,  1812. 

Sears,  Edmund  Hamilton.  Theologian  and  poet;  born  in 
Massachusetts,  1810;  died,  1876.  His  chief  works  are  “Re¬ 
generation,”  “Foregleams  and  Foreshadows  of  Immortality,” 
“  The  Heart  of  Christ,”  and  the  Christmas  hymn,  “  Calm  on 
the  Listening  Ear  of  Night.” 

Seaside  and  Fireside,  The.  A  volume  of  poems,  contain¬ 
ing  “The  Building  of  the  Ship,”  “  Resignation,”  and  twenty- 
one  other  poems;  published,  1850,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Seasons,  The.  A  series  of  poems  bt'  .Tames  Thomson; 
published,  “Winter,”  1726;  “Summer,”  1727;  “Spring,” 
1728  ;  “  Autumn,”  1730. 

Seasons,  The.  Opera,  1800,  by  Haydn. 

Sedgwick,  Catharine  Maria.  Novelist;  born  in  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  1789;  died,  1867.  Her  books  are  “  The  New  England 
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Tale,”  “Redwood,”  “Hope  Leslie,”  “Clarence;  or,  A  Tale 
of  our  Own  Times,”  “  The  Linwoods,”  “  Married  or  Single,” 
and  a  series  of  juvenile  tales. 

Sejour  Militaire.  Opera,  1813,  by  Auber. 

Semele  Opera,  1G98,  by  Congreve. 

Semiramide.  Opera,  1819,  by  Meyerbeer. 

Septimius  Felton.  A  romance  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
the  manuscript  of  which  was  found  after  his  death,  edited 
by  his  daughter  Una,  and  published,  1871. 

Seraphim,  The.  A  poem  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning; 
published,  1838. 

Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  The.  A  prose  work  by 
John  Ruskin ;  published,  1849. 

Seven  Poor  Travellers,  The.  A  sketch  by  Charles  Dickens  ; 
published  in  Household  Words,  1854. 

Seven  Spanish  Cities.  A  record  of  a  journey,  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale;  published,  1884. 

Sevier,  Doctor.  A  novel  by  George  W.  Cable;  published, 
1884. 

Seward,  William  Henry.  Statesman  and  author;  born  in 
Florida,  N.  Y.,  1801;  died,  1872.  His  chief  contributions  to 
literature  are  “Life  and  Public  Services  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,”  1849;  “The  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Civil  War 
in  America,  with  Memoir,”  1877;  “Travels  Around  the 
World”  (edited  by  his  daughter),  1873. 

Shakespeare,  William.  The  greatest  dramatic  genius  that 
ever  lived,  concerning  whose  life  only  the  most  meagre  de¬ 
tails  are  known.  He  was  born  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  1564  ; 
died,  1616.  The  dramas  commonly  ascribed  to  him  are, 
comedies:  “All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,”  “As  You  Like  It,” 
“The  Comedy  of  Errors,”  “Love’s  Labor  Lost,”  “Measure 
for  Measure,”  “The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  “The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,”  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  “Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,”  “The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  “The 
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Tempest,”  “Tlie  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,”  “Twelfth 
Night,”  “The  Winter’s  Tale”;  historical  plays:  “King 
Henry  the  Fourth”  (First  Part),  “King  Henry  the  Fourth” 
(Second  Part),  “King  Henry  the  Fifth,”  “King  Henry  the 
Sixth”  (First  Part),  “King  Henry  the  Sixth”  (Second  Part), 
“King  Henry  the  Sixth”  (Third  Part),  “King  Henry  the 
Eighth,”  “King  John,”  “  King  Richard  the  Second,”  “King 
Richard  the  Third”;  tragedies:  “  Antony  and  Cleopatra,” 
“  Coriolanus,”  “  Cymbeline,”  “  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,” 
“Julius  Caesar,”  “King  Lear,”  “Macbeth,”  “Othello,  the 
Moor  of  Venice,”  “  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,”  “  Romeo  and 
Juliet,”  “  Timon  of  Athens,”  “Titus  Anclronicus,”  “  Troilus 
and  Cressida.”  The  poems  that  appear  in  his  published  works 
are  “The  Lover’s  Complaint,”  “  Lucrece,”  “The  Passionate 
Pilgrim,”  “  Sonnets,”  “  Venus  and  Adonis.” 

Shakespeare,  Editions  of.  On  the  question  of  a  choice, 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  formerly  librarian  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  now  of  the  Library  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  good  authority.  He  says  the  edition  de  luxe,  fit  for 
the  cultured  gentleman,  is,  of  course,  Halliwell's,  in  sixteen 
folio  volumes.  With  this  the  student  will  want  a  convenient 
little  edition,  convenient  to  handle,  and  for  this  purpose 
Valpy’s  is  recommended,  or  the  Chiswick  edition  of  1826. 
Textually  considered,  the  best  American  edition  is  Richard 
Grant  White’s;  Hudson’s  is  also  highly  commended.  For 
a  “  pocket  ”  edition,  the  “  Handy  Volume  ” ;  for  a  one-volume 
edition,  the  “  Globe,”  although  the  “Leopold  Sliakspere”  is 
well  spoken  of.  If  good,  large  type  be  a  prime  consideration, 
get  Dyce’s  nine-volume  edition.  There  is  no  better  family 
edition  than  Knight’s  “Pictorial.”  H.  H.  Furness's  edition 
(as  far  as  completed)  is  valuable.  For  single  plays,  get 
Hudson’s  or  Rolfe’s.  Avoid  Collier’s,  as  something  tainted. 

In  addition  to  the  editions  approved  by  competent  scholars, 
there  are  cheap  editions  and  reprints  almost  innumerable, 
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inexpensive,  but  of  no  critical  value.  For  a  fuller  discussion 
of  this  question,  the  student  is  referred  to  The  Literary  World, 
for  March,  1878,  and  succeeding  issues. 

Shaw,  Henry  W.  (“Josh  Billings”).  A  humorist;  born 
in  Lanesboro’,  Mass.,  1818;  died,  1872.  His  first  literary 
efforts  were  a  failure ;  or,  as  he  put  it,  “  lie  did  n't  strike  lie,” 
and  concluded  he  was  “boring  with  a  pretty  poor  gimlet.” 
So  he  tried  another,  which  was  cacography,  and  made  a  suc¬ 
cess.  His  “  Farmer’s  Alminax,”  which  he  intended  as  a  bur¬ 
lesque  oil  the  old-fashioned  “Farmers’  Almanac,”  was  so 
popular  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  copies  were 
sold  during  the  first  year  of  its  publication,  and  more  than 
half  a  million  since.  “  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Josh 
Billings  ”  was  a  very  popular  book. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  or,  The  Mistakes  of  a  Night. 
A  comedy,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith;  produced,  1773. 

Shea,  John  Gilmary.  Historian;  born  in  New  York,  1824. 
Author  of  “  The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,” 
“  Legendary  History  of  Ireland,”  “  History  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions”;  and  translator  and  editor  of  Charlevoix’s  “New 
France,”  “Memoirs  and  Relations  concerning  the  French 
Colonies  in  America,”  etc.  He  was  one  of  the  revisers  of 
the  edition  of  the  “  American  Cyclopedia  ” ;  published,  1876. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe.  British  poet;  born,  1792;  died, 
1822.  His  chief  poems  are  “  Revolt  of  Islam,”  1817;  “The 
Cenci,”  .1819;  “Witch  of  Atlas,”  1819;  “Prometheus  Un¬ 
bound,”  1820;  “  Adonais,”  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  John 
Keats,  1821 

Shelton,  Frederick  Wm.  Humorist ;  born  on  Long  Island, 
1814;  died,  1881.  Author  of  the  “  Trollopiad,”  “  The  Rector 
of  St.  Bardolph’s,”  “  Peeps  from  the  Belfry,”  etc. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley.  Irish  dramatist ;  born,  1751; 
died,  1816.  “The  Critic”  and  “The  School  for  Scandal” 
are  two  of  the  best  comedies  in  the  language. 
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Shillaber,  Benjamin  P.  (“Mrs.  Partington”).  A  humor¬ 
ist;  born  in  New  Hampshire,  1814.  The  sayings  of  Mrs. 
Partington  first  appeared  in  the  Boston  Post,  to  the  editorial 
staff  of  which  Mr.  Shillaber  then  belonged,  and  w-ere,  like 
those  of  Smollett’s  Tabitha  Bramble  and  Sheridan’s  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  amusing  affectations  and  misuse  of  learned  words. 
She  is  not  the  dame  referred  to  by  Sydney  Smith,  in  his 
speech  at  Taunton,  England,  in  1831,  but  is  doubtless  a  lineal 
descendant,  and  a  word  of  explanation  about  this  supposed 
ancestor  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

“I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful,”  said  the  witty  divine;  “but  the 
attempt  of  the  Lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform  reminds  me  very  forci¬ 
bly  of  the  great  storm  of  Sidmouth,  and  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs. 
Partington  on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824,  there  set  in  a  great  flood 
upon  that  town;  the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height;  the  waves  rushed 
in  upon  the  houses,  and  everything  was  threatened  with  destruction.  In 
the  midst  of  this  sublime  storm,  Dame  Partington,  who  lived  upon  the 
beach,  was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  house,  with  mop  and  pattens,  trundling 
her  mop,  and  squeezing  out  the  sea-water,  and  vigorously  pushing  away  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  was  roused,  Mrs.  Partington’s  spirit  was  up. 
But  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  contest  was  unequal.  The  Atlantic  Ocean 
beat  Mrs.  Partington.  She  was  excellent  at  a  slop  or  a  puddle,  but  she 
should  not  have  meddled  with  a  tempest.” 

Concerning  his  book  1  ‘  The  Life  and  Sayings  of  Mrs.  Part¬ 
ington,”  published,  1854,  Mr.  Shillaber  says:  “One  day  I 
received  a  startling,  and,  as  I  thought,  rather  ludicrous  prop¬ 
osition  from  a  distinguished  publishing  firm  in  Springfield 
[Mass.],  asking  my  terms  for  collecting  the  ‘  Partington  say¬ 
ings  ’  for  them  I  submitted  the  matter  to  my  associates 
[on  the  Post],  who  good-naturedly  joined  with  me  in  laughing 
it  down,  as  your  friends  will  anything  that  concerns  you,  if 
you  encourage  them,  and  sometimes  they  will,  if  you  don’t. 
While  we  were  engaged  in  pleasant  banter  about  prospective 
authorship  and  magnificent  returns,  the  door  opened,  and 
some  one  inquired  for  me.”  The  inquirer  was  Mr.  J.  C.  Derby, 
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of  the  New  York  firm  of  Derby  &  Jackson,  who  had  called  on 
a  similar  errand,  and  who  informed  the  young  humorist  that 
he  was  determined  to  publish  the  “Partington  sayings,”  if 
he  could  obtain  copy. 

“  Can  you  be  in  earnest?  ”  asked  Sliillaber. 

“  Never  more  so,”  said  Derby. 

“  Well,  my  dear  sir,  the  thing  is  utterly  impossible,”  insisted 
the  journalist.  “In  the  first  place,  they  can’t  be  collected; 
and  next,  like  the  Yankee,  speaking  of  the  defeat  at  White 
Plains,  ‘  I  don’t  take  no  interest.’  ” 

“I’ll  make  it  of  interest  to  you,”  rejoined  the  publisher. 
“  See  here ;  if  you  will  collect  the  copy  for  a  book,  for  three 
hundred  pages,  in  my  hand,  I  ’ll  give  you  one  thousand  dollars 
in  cash.” 

“  What!”  yelled  Shillaber,  so  loud  that  an  office-hand  who 
was  trimming  the  lamps  came  to  see  what  was  the  matter ; 
and  a  feeling  of  faintness  came  over  him  as  he  looked  at  the 
man  who  had  made  the  mad  offer,  as  though  he  questioned  his 
sincerity  or  his  sanity. 

“  Yes,”  added  Derby ;  “  and  I  ’ll  make  it  stronger  by  saying 
that,  if  you  wait  for  its  publication,  I  will  pay  you  two 
thousand  dollars  down,  besides,  after  copyright.” 

“I  can’t  decide  at  once,”  Shillaber  managed  to  gasp.  But 
he  did  decide  before  the  publisher  returned  to  New  York. 
Derby  &  Jackson  sent  him  a  check  for  $2,000,  and  over 
50,000  copies  of  the  “  Life  and  Sayings  of  Mrs.  Partington  ” 
have  been  printed  and  sold. 

Short  Studies  of  American  Authors.  It  discusses  the 
writings  of  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Thoreau,  Helen  Jackson,  and 
Henry  James,  Jr. ;  published,  1880. 

Siege  of  Rochelle.  Opera,  1835,  by  Balfe. 

Sigourney,  Mrs.  Lydia  Howard  [Huntly].  Poet  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  writer ;  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  1791;  died,  1865. 
Author  of  “Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,”  1815 ;  “The 
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Aborigines  of  America,”  1822;  “  Pocahontas,”  1841 ;  “  Pleas¬ 
ant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands,”  1842  ;  etc. 

Silas  Lapham,  The  Rise  of.  A  story  of  certain  phases 
of  New  England  manners  and  customs,  by  Wm.  1).  Howells; 
published,  1885. 

Silas  Marner,  the  Weaver  of  Raveloe.  A  novel,  by 
“  George  Eliot  ” ;  published,  1861.  She  usually  wrote  slowly, 
but  of  this  work  she  said,  11  It  was  quite  a  sudden  inspiration 
that  came  across  me  in  the  midst  of  altogether  different  med¬ 
itations,”  and  she  wrote  it  rapidly. 

Simms,  William  Gilmore.  Novelist;  born  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  1806;  died,  1870.  He  published  thirty  romances  and 
twelve  volumes  of  poetry;  among  them  ‘‘Atlantis,  a  Story 
of  the  Sea,”  “Guy  Rivers,”  “The  Yemassee,”  “The  Parti¬ 
san,”  “  Mellicliampe,”  “  Pelayo,”  etc. 

Sindbad,  the  Sailor.  His  adventures  are  related  in  “  The 
Arabian  Nights.” 

Siroe,  II.  Opera,  1728,  by  Metastasio. 

Six  of  One  by  Half  a  Dozen  of  the  Other.  An  Every 
Day  Novel.  The  joint  authorship  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  Lucretia  P.  Hale,  F.  W.  Loring,  F.  B. 
Perkins,  and  Edward  E-  Hale;  published  as  a  serial  in  Ohl 
and  New ,  1872. 

Skeleton  in  Armor,  The.  A  ballad,  by  II.  W.  Longfellow; 
written,  December,  1840,  and  published  in  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine  of  the  following  January.  The  skeleton  referred 
to  in  the  poem  was  dug  up  near  Fall  River,  Mass  ,  and  the 
author  supposed  it  to  be  the  remains  of  one  of  the  old 
Northern  sea-rovers,  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  tenth 
century,  lie  connected  it,  also,  with  the  old  Round  Tower  at 
Newport.  “I  hope  it  may  be  successful,”  he  wrote  his 
father,  “though  I  fear  that  those  who  only  glance  at  it  will 
not  fully  comprehend  it;  and  I  must  say  to  the  benevolent 
reader,  as  Rudbeck  says  in  the  Preface  to  his  ‘  Atlantica’ 
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(a  work  of  over  twenty-five  hundred  folio  pages) ,  ‘  If  thou 
hast  not  leisure  to  study  it  through  ten  times,  then  do  not  read 
it  once,  —  especially  if  thou  wilt  utter  thy  censure  thereof.’ 
A  modest  request !  ” 

Sketch  Book,  The.  A  work  by  Washington  Irving;  pub¬ 
lished,  1819.  Soon  after  his  writings  had  made  Mr.  Irving’s 
name  well  known  in  Great  Britain,  an  English  lady  and  her 
daughter,  who  were  making  the  tour  of  the  Italian  art  gal¬ 
leries,  paused  before  a  portrait  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
“  Mother,  who  was  Washington?”  asked  the  child.  “Why, 
my  dear,  don’t  you  know?  ”  replied  the  mother,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment  at  her  daughter’s  ignorance,  1  ‘  he  wrote  ‘  The 
Sketch  Book  ’  ”  The  manuscript  was  finished  and  transmitted 
to  the  publisher  while  the  author  was  in  England,  and  it 
appeared  in  parts  in  America,  and  was  subsequently  repub¬ 
lished  in  London.  The  nom  de  plume  adopted  by  Irving  in 
this  work  was,  “  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent.,”  and  the  work  was 
much  the  finest  literary  writing  that  had  yet  been  published 
by  an  American  author.  The  English  critics  ascribed  the  work 
to  Scott,  and  it  received  high  commendation  from  the  literary 
press,  and  from  Byron,  Jeffrey,  Leslie,  Lockhart,  and  others. 
When  the  shy  author  was  presented  to  Mrs  Siddons,  just  after 
the  British  edition  was  issued,  the  queen  of  tragedy  met  his 
modest  salutation  with  the  words,  “You ’ve  made  me  weep  !  ” 
Again  the  twain  met,  when  the  appearance  of  “  Bracebridge 
Hall”  had  made  Irving  still  more  famous,  and  with  equal 
sincerity  and  abruptness,  Mrs.  Siddons  said,  “You’ve  made 
me  weep  again !  ”  Scott,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the 
author,  bestowed  on  this  work  his  warmest  praises ;  and 
before  it  had  been  printed  many  years,  the  sketches  had 
been  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Spanish. 

Slave,  The.  Opera,  1816,  by  Bishop. 

Smiles,  Samuel.  Scottish  writer;  born,  1819.  Author  of 
“  Self-Help,”  “  Thrift,”  etc. 
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Smith,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes  [Prince].  Miscellaneous 
writer,  and  wife  of  Seba  Smith ;  bom  in  Maine.  1806.  She 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Edgar  A.  Poe.  who  greatly  admired 
her  writings.  Her  principal  publications  are  --The  Sinless 
Child.”  “  Bertha  and  Lilly;  or.  The  Parsonage  of  Beach 
Glen.”  and  The  Newsboy.” 

Smith.  Mrs  Mary' P.  [Wells]  “  p.  Thorne”  Author  of 
•  The  Browns.”  ••  Child  Life  on  a  Farm.”  -•  Jolly  Good  Times 
at  School,”  etc. ;  bom  in  New  Tori.  1840. 

Smith.  Seba  Jack  Downing  ’’  .  Author  of  the  humorous 
••  Letters  of  Major  Jack  Downing.”  of  which  Lord  Brougham 
said,  ••  The  humor  is  the  irony  of  a  statesman.” 

Smith.  Sydney’.  An  English  divine  and  humorist,  whose 
essays  contain  some  of  the  finest  wit  and  satire  in  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

Smollett,  Tobias  George.  Author  of  “  Roderick  Random,” 
•*  Peregrine  Pickle."  ■•Count  Fathom.”  ••Humphrey  Clinker.” 
etc.:  bom  in  Scotland.  1721:  died.  1771. 

Snow-Bound.  A  poem  by  .J.  G.  Whittier :  published,  1866. 

Snow  Image,  The.  and  Other  Twice-Told  Tales.  A  volume 
by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  published.  1851.  The  sketches 
included  in  the  volume  are  “The  Snow  Image:  a  Childish 
Miracle.”  ••  The  Great  Stone  Face.”  -Main  Street.  '  -  Ethan 
Brand."  ••  A  Bell's  Biography,”  ••  Sylph  Et’nerege.”  ••  The  Can¬ 
terbury  Pilgrims.”  ••  Old  News  ”  in  three  part-  .  -■  The  Man  of 
Adamant :  an  Apologue,"  ••  The  Devil  in  Manuscript,"  “  John 
Inglefield's  Thanksgiving.”  “Old  Ticonderoga :  a  Picture  of 
the  Past.”  ••  The  Wives  of  the  Dead."  •■  Little  Daffydowndilly." 
and  “My  Kinsman.  Major  Molineus.” 

In  Applet"';,' .<  Journal,  for  February.  1873,  was  published  a 
story  entitled  “  I  he  Great  Stone  Statue,”  which,  though 
called  “  original.”  bears  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  “  The 
Great  Stone  Face”  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about  the  original 
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Somnambula.  Opera,  1831,  by  Bellini. 

Songs  of  Labor,  and  Other  Poems.  A  volume  of  poetry 
by  John  G.  Whittier ;  published,  1850. 

Sonnets.  A  collection  of  verses  by  William  Shakespeare ; 
printed,  1609.  It  comprises  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  stan¬ 
zas  or  parts. 

Sordello.  A  poem  by  Robert  Browning;  published,  1840. 
Southey,  Robert.  English  poet  and  essayist;  born,  1774; 
died,  1843.  His  works  are  “Wat  Tyler,”  a  drama,  1793; 
“  Joan  of  Arc,”  an  epic  poem,  1796 ;  “  Tlialaba,  the  Destroyer,” 
1801;  “Metrical  Tales,  and  Other  Poems”  and  “  Madoc,  a 
Poem,”  1805;  “The  Curse  of  Keliama,”  1810;  “Roderick, 
the  Last  of  the  Goths,”  1814.  Among  his  numerous  prose 
works  are  “The  Life  of  Lord  Nelson,”  1813;  “  The  Life  of 
John  Wesley,”  1820;  “A  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,” 
1822-32;  “  Essays,  Moral  and  Political,”  1832  ;  “  The  Doctor,” 

1834- 37  ;  and  a  “  Life  of  William  Cowper.” 

Southworth,  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  [Nevitt].  A  prolific  writer 

of  romantic  stories ;  born  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  1818. 
She  was  for  years  a  constant  writer  for  the  New  York  I.edrjer. 

Spanish  Gypsy,  The.  A  dramatic  poem  by  “  George  Eliot  ”; 
published,  1868.  The  theme  was  suggested  to  her  by  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Annunciation,  said  to  be  by  Titian,  which  she  saw 
at  Venice. 

Spanish  Student,  The.  A  play  in  three  acts,  by  H.  W.  Long¬ 
fellow  ;  published,  1843.  It  contains  the  serenade,  “  Stars  of 
the  Summer  Night.” 

Sparks,  Jared.  Historian  and  biographer;  born  in  Will- 
ington,  Conn.,  1789;  died,  1866.  His  chief  works  are  “The 
Life  of  John  Lcdyard,”  1829;  “The  Life  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,”  1832  ;  “Life  and  Writings  of  George  Washington,” 
1833-40;  “The  Complete  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin,” 

1835- 40.  He  edited  “The  Library  of  American  Biography” 
(First  Series),  1835-39;  (Second  Series),  1844-48;  and  for 
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this  collection  he  wrote  biographies  of  Ethan  Allen,  Benedict 
Arnold,  Marquette,  Count  Pulaski,  La  Salle,  Ribault,  and 
Gen.  Charles  Lee. 

Spenser,  Edmund.  Author  of  “The  Eaerie  Queene  ”  and 
other  poems  ;  was  born  in  London,  probably  1552  ;  died,  1599. 

Spofford,  Mrs.  Harriet  Elizabeth  [Prescott].  Novelist  and 
poet;  born  in  Calais,  Me.,  1835.  Her  chief  works  are  “Sir 
Bohan's  Ghost,”  1859;  “Amber  Gods,  and  Other  Stories,” 
1863;  “Azarian”  and  “New  England  Legends,”  1864.  She 
has  also  published  a  number  of  fugitive  poems  for  children. 

Sprague,  Charles.  Poet;  born  in  Boston,  1791;  died,  1875. 
His  “Ode  to  Shakespeare”  ranks  as  his  finest  verse,  but 
“The  Winged  Worshipers ”  and  “The  Family  Meeting’  are 
more  familiar. 

St.  Abe  and  his  Seven  Wives.  A  tale  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
by  Robert  Buchanan ;  published,  1871. 

St.  Ronan’s  Well.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels; 
published,  1824;  referring  to  his  own  times,  and  painting 
the  scenes  daily  passing  around  the  author.  Historical 
period,  1800. 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence.  Poet  and  critic ;  born  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1833.  Like  many  another  author,  he  began 
to  write  for  the  newspapers,  and  in  1859  joined  the  New  York 
Tribune  stall'.  The  first  long  article  he  furnished  for  that 
paper  was  an  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  Washington 
Irving.  From  1861  to  1863,  he  was  war  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  World,  and  his  description  of  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run  was  not  only  a  very  graphic  account,  but  was 
considered  the  best  single  letter  written  during  the  war. 

While  connected  with  the  Tribune ,  Mr.  Stedman  contrib¬ 
uted  to  its  columns  three  remarkable  poems.  The  first  was 
entitled  “  The  Diamond  Wedding,”  and  described  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  rich  old  Cuban,  named  Oviedo,  and  the  daughter 
of  Lieutenant  Bartlett,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  was 
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still  in  her  teens.  It  was  not  a  union  of  lovers,  but  a  match 
made  by  the  parents  of  the  bride ;  and  the  elegant  and  costly 
presents  of  jewelry  she  received  on  the  occasion  were  duly 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers;  and  when  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  occurred,  the  bride  was 

“  .  .  .  Led  to  a  Bilver  bower, 

Where  pearls  and  rubies  fell  in  a  shower 
That  would  frighten  Jupiter  Ammon.” 

Mr.  Stedman’s  verses  told  so  much  truth  that  the  lieutenant 
was  greatly  enraged,  and  sent  the  author  a  challenge  to  a 
duel,  which  was  accepted.  But  Bartlett  found  out,  as  he 
affirmed,  that  Stedman’s  family  was  below  his  own  in  social 
rank,  and,  like  a  gentleman,  withdrew  the  challenge. 

The  sequel  to  this  story  is  interesting.  After  a  quarter  of 
a  centui'y  of  matrimonial  experience,  Mrs.  Oviedo  became  a 
widow,  and  being  in  New  York,  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  the 
author  of  “The  Diamond  Wedding  ”  An  interview  with  Mr. 
Stedman  was  brought  about,  and  she  told  him  she  had  read 
everything  he  had  published.  Mr.  Stedman  found  her  a 
worthy  and  accomplished  woman,  who  had  herself  done  good 
literary  writing,  and  a  cordial  and  lasting  friendship  was 
established -between  the  bride  of  “  The  Diamond  Wedding  ” 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stedman. 

The  young  poet's  next  contribution  to  the  Tribune  was 
“  The  Ballad  of  Lager  Bier,”  which  was  shortly  followed  by" 
“  How  Old  Brown  took  Harper’s  Ferry.”  These  three  notable 
poems  were  published  in  a  volume  in  18C0,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Scribner,  and  the  last  was  much  admired  by  Bayard 
Taylor  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  who  wrote  the  author  a  complimentary  letter  about 
it  from  Italy,  where  she  then  lived.  This  volume,  entitled 
“  The  Tribune  Lyrics,”  was  Mr.  Stedman’s  first  book  of  song. 
His  second,  “  Alice  of  Monmouth,”  appeared,  1804 ;  his  third, 
29 
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“  The  Blameless  Prince,  and  Other  Poems,”  was  issued,  1869. 
The  “Prince”  was  Prince  Albert,  the  late  husband  of  the 
English  queen,  whom  Tennyson  praises  so  highly  in  the 
“Dedication”  to  “The  Idyls  of  the  King”  In  1875,  Mr. 
Stedman  published  “  Victorian  Poets,”  a  work  of  masterly 
criticism. 

Besides  being  a  poet,  Mr.  Stedman  is  well  known  on  Wall 
Street  as  a  shrewd,  successful  stock-broker ;  and  though  not 
by  any  means  a  large  operator,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  by  careful  attention  to  business  augments  the 
income  now  derived  from  the  sale  of  his  publications. 

Steele,  Richard.  British  essayist;  born,  1G71 ;  died,  1729. 
Contemporary  writer  with  Addison  in  The  Tattler,  The  Spec¬ 
tator,  and  The  Guardian. 

Stockton,  Francis  Richard.  Author  of  “  Rudder  Grange,” 
“  Tales  Out  of  School,”  and  other  popular  stories.  Born  in 
Pennsylvania,  1834. 

Stoddard,  Richard  Henry.  Poet  and  litterateur;  born  in 
Hingliam,  Mass.,  1825.  His  childhood  was  anything  but  a 
happy  one.  His  father  was  lost  with  his  ship  at  sea,  when 
Richard  was  an  infant;  and  his  widowed  mother,  being  very 
poor,  removed  from  place  to  place,  and  led  scarcely  better 
than  a  vagabond  life,  —  tarrying  for  brief  periods  in  Taunton, 
Valley  Falls,  Providence,  Scituate,  Bridgewater,  -Braintree, 
and  Abington.  By  the  time  the  future  poet  had  attained  his 
majority,  he  had  helped  his  mother  do  “  slop-work  ”  for  Jew 
tailors,  while  living  in  a  crazy  tenement  at  the  foot  of  Han¬ 
over  street,  Boston;  had  worked  in  a  cotton  factory  in  See- 
konk;  been  “  boy”  in  a  law  office  in  New  York  City,  and  a 
sort  of  factotum  in  the  office  of  a  short-lived  literary  journal; 
worked  in  a  tailor’s  shop;  been  book-keeper  in  a  bellows  fac¬ 
tory  ;  tried  the  ti'ade  of  a  blacksmith  ;  and  became  a  moulder 
in  an  iron  foundry. 

While  yet  a  worker  in  iron,  Mr.  Stoddard  wrote  some  meri- 
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torious  verses  that  were  printed  in  Seba  Smith’s  Rover ,  and 
others  which  he  sent  to  N.  P.  Willis,  who  criticised  them 
favorably.  He  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Kirkland,  editor  of  the  Union  Magazine,  and  of  Bayard  Tay¬ 
lor,  then  on  the  New  York  Tribune.  It  was  from  Israel  Post, 
publisher  of  the  Union  Magazine,  that  Stoddard  received  the 
tirst  money  he  ever  earned  by  his  pen,  —  ten  dollars ;  and  he 
at  once  invested  it  in  an  accordion  to  give  to  a  girl  with 
whom  he  was  infatuated. 

Mr.  Stoddard’s  first  book  was  a  collection  of  his  poems 
contributed  to  the  Knickerbocker,  and  other  magazines,  with 
the  title  of  “Footprints.”  It  was  published  in  1848,  and 
reached  the  extraordinary  sale  of  two  copies.  His  next  was 
a  “  Life  of  Baron  Humboldt,”  with  an  Introduction  by  Bayard 
Taylor,  and  was  successful.  In  1860,  he  published  “  The 
Loves  and  Heroines  of  the  Poets  ”  ;  and  his  later  books  are 
“  Songs  of  Summer,”  “  The  King’s  Bell,”  “The  Book  of  the 
East,”  etc.  He  is  editor  of  the  “  Bric-a-Brac  Series,”  projected 
by  the  late  Blair  Scribner. 

Stories  of  the  Sea.  A  juvenile,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale; 
published,  1880. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher.  Author  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,  ’ and  daughter  of  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher;  was  born  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  1812.  Being  but  a  year  younger  than  her 
distinguished  brother,  Henry  Ward,  they  were  very  inti¬ 
mately  attached  to  each  other  in  childhood,  and  exerted  a 
strong  influence  upon  each  other’s  character.  In  speaking  of 
her  habits,  this  brother  once  said :  “  Harriet  would  be  an 
owl  about  all  day,  and  say  very  little ;  she  would,  perhaps,  go 
to  look  at  a  picture,  or  get  a  book  and  sit  down  in  a  corner 
and  read.  If  any  one  talked  to  her  she  would  not  hear  what 
was  said,  and  did  not  know.  In  the  afternoon  she  would  go 
to  sleep.  About  five  or  six  o’clock,  she  would  begin  to 
twinkle  and  look  around,  and  perhaps  make  some  comical 
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remark.  In  the  evening  she  was  ready  to  talk  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  her  conversation  was  perfectly  fascinating. 
She  had  a  wonderful  memory.  She  could  recite  pretty  much 
all  of  the  English  classics,  especially  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Dryden,  and  Goldsmith.  I  don't  mean  that  she  could  recite 
the  whole  of  their  poems,  but  passages  that  would  come  in 
pat.  If  one  were  talking  about  anything,  and  should  ask, 
‘  How  does  that  run?  ’  she  would  catch  the  note  and  recite  it. 
So  with  the  Bible;  she  could  recite  it  almost  from  beginning 
to  end.” 

When  a  girl,  she  attended  a  school  in  her  native  town,  kept 
by  Mr.  Brace,  whose  conversations  on  history  and  philosophy 
deeply  interested  her;,  and  before  she  had  completed  her 
twelfth  year,  she  wrote  a  composition  on  the  question,  “  Can 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  be  Proved  by  the  Light  of 
Nature?”  At  an  exhibition  of  the  school,  given  before  the 
assembled  people  of  Litchfield,  this  production,  with  those  of 
other  pupils,  was  publicly  read,  but  the  names  of  the  writers 
were  withheld.  While  hers  was  being  read,  she  noticed  that 
her  father,  who  was  present,  brightened  up,  and  looked  inter¬ 
ested,  and  soon  asked  the  teacher  who  sat  beside  him,  who 
wrote  it.  “  Your  daughter,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  spoken  loud 
enough  for  her  to  overhear  it.  “  That,”  said  Mrs.  Stowe, 
“  was  the  proudest  day  of  my  life.” 

Mrs.  Stowe’s  first  published  story  was  “  The  May  Flower,” 
1849  ;  and  the  story  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  was  begun  after 
she  became  a  resident  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  where  her  husband 
was  a  professor  in  Bowdoin  College.  Dr.  Bailey,  editor  of  the 
National  Era,  an  anti-slavery  paper  published  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  had  asked  her  to  contribute  something  to  his  columns, 
and  she  sent  him  the  first  instalments,  thinking,  at  the  time, 
that  the  serial  might  run  through  three  or  four  numbers.  It 
produced  a  great  sensation,  and  when  it  had  reached  a  point 
where  it  could  be  reprinted  in  book  form,  the  author  and  her 
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friends  sought  a  publisher.  Her  sister  Catherine  carried  the 
manuscript  to  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  then  a  prominent 
house  in  Boston,  and  left  it  for  examination.  Mr.  Wm.  Lee, 
of  the  firm  of  Lee  &  Shepard,  was  then  connected  with  this 
house,  and  his  opinions  had  great  weight  with  the  firm. 
Accordingly,  the  question  of  undertaking  Mrs.  Stowe's  anti- 
slavery  story  was  referred  to  him.  Mr.  Lee  decided  that  it 
wouldn’t  pay  to  meddle  with  it,  and  several  other  experi¬ 
enced  publishers  expressed  a  like  opinion  when  it  was  offered 
to  them.  But  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  of  New  York  reluctantly 
consented  to  bring  it  out,  in  1851.  The  sequel,  as  everybody 
knows,  was  that  it  proved,  like  General  Grant’s  “  Memoirs,”  a 
very  profitable  contract  for  the  house  that  issued  it,  and  few 
books  in  any  country  have  had  so  large  a  circulation.  It  has 
been  translated  into  the  tongue  of  nearly  every  civilized 
nation  in  the  world ;  and,  as  Dr.  Holmes  wrote  on  her  seven¬ 
tieth  birthday :  — 

“  If  every  tongue  that  speaks  her  praise, 

For  whom  I  shape  ray  tinkling  phrase, 

Were  summoned  to  the  table, 

The  vocal  chorus  that  would  meet, 

Of  mingled  accents,  harsh  and  sweet, 

From  every  land  and  tribe,  would  beat 
The  polyglots  of  Babel. 

“  Briton  and  Frenchman,  Swede  and  Dane, 

Turk,  Spaniard,  Tartar  of  Ukraine, 

Hidalgo,  Cossack,  Cadi, 

High  Dutchman  and  low  Dutchman,  too, 

The.Russian  serf,  the  Polish  Jew, 

Arab,  Armenian,  and  Mantchoo, 

Would  shout,  ‘  We  know  the  lady !  ’  ” 

Prom  the  titles  of  different  translations,  it  appears  that 
what  is  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin ”  in  our  language,  is  “La  Case 
de  1’OncIe  Tom,”  in  French ;  “  Oncle  Tom’s  Hiitte,”  in 
German;  “  Onkel  Tomas,”  in  Danish;  “  De  Negerhut,”  in 
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Dutch;  “  Der  hut  von  Onkel  Tom,”  in  Flemish;  “Tama’s 
Batya,”  in  Hungarian ;  “  La  Capanna  dello  Zio  Tommaso,”  in 
Italian;  “  Chata  Wuja  Tomaszo,”  in  Polish;  “A  Cabana  do 
Pai  Thomaz,”  in  Portuguese ;  “  La  Cabana  del  Tio  Tomas,”  in 
Spanish ;  ‘ 1  Khizhina  dyadi  Toma,”  in  Russian ;  ‘ ‘  Onkel  Tom’s 
Stuga,”  in  Swedish. 

Mrs.  Stowe  published  “  A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,” 
1853;  “Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,”  1851;  “The 
Christian  Slave”  (a  drama),  1855;  “Dred:  a  Tale  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp,”  185G  ;  “  The  Minister’s  Wooing”  and  “Our 
Charley,  and  What  to  Do  With  Him,”  1859;  “The  Pearl  of 
Orr’s  Island  ”  and  “  Agnes  of  Sorrento,”  1862 ;  “  Little  Foxes,” 
1865 ;  “  Men  of  Our  Times,”  1868  ;  “  Old  Town  Folks,”  “  The 
True  Story  of  Lady  Byron’s  Life,”  and  “  Lady  Byron  Vindi¬ 
cated,”  1869;  “Pink  and  White  Tyranny”  and  “My  Wife 
and  I,”  1871;  “Palmetto  Leaves,”  1873;  “Betty's  Bright 
Idea,”  1876;  “  Footsteps  of  the  Master,”  1877. 

Straniera,  La.  Opera,  1806-35,  by  Bellini. 

Studies  in  History.  Eleven  essays,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  ; 
published,  1884. 

Suburban  Sketches.  A  volume  of  descriptions  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  vicinity,  by  Wm.  D.  Howells;  published, 
1870. 

Sumner,  Charles.  Statesman,  orator,  and  author,  whose 
published  speeches  and  writings  are  models  of  English  style ; 
born  in  Boston,  1811;  died,  1874. 

Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands.  Sketches  of  Euro¬ 
pean  travel,  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe ;  published,  1854. 

Surgeon’s  Daughter,  The.  One  of  the  first  series  of  the 
“  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,”  by  Walter  Scott ;  published, 
1827. 

Swift,  Jonathan.  Irish  satirist;  born,  1667;  died.  1745. 
“The  Battle  of  the  Books,”  “Tale  of  a  Tub,”  and  “Gulli¬ 
ver’s  Travels  ”  are  his  best  works. 
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Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles.  English  poet  and  critic; 
born,  1837.  Author  of  “Atlanta  in  Calydon,”  “Song  of 
Italy,”  “  Chastelard,”  “  Mary  Stuart,”  “  Bothwell,”  “Tris¬ 
tram,”  etc. 

Sylvana.  Opera,  1809,  by  Weber. 

Table-Talk.  John  Selden's  work  by  this  title  appeared, 
1689;  William  Cowper’s,  a  poem,  1782;  Samuel  Coleridge’s, 
1835 ;  Samuel  Rogers’s,  1856. 

Tale  of  a  Tub.  A  satire,  by  Jonathan  Swift;  published, 
1704. 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  The.  A  comedy,  by  Ben  Jonson;  pub¬ 
lished,  1633;  from  which  Swift  probably  took  his  title. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities.  A  story,  by  Charles  Dickens;  pub¬ 
lished,  1859.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  though  one  of  the  shortest 
of  the  author’s  stories. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller.  A  collection  of  entertaining  stories 
by  Washington  Irving;  published,  1824.  It  appeared  simul¬ 
taneously  in  New  York  and  London,  and'  contains,  in  the 
author’s  opinion,  some  of  his  best  writings.  It  was  soon  re¬ 
published  in  the  French  language. 

Tales  of  Three  Cities.  Originally  published  in  The  Cen¬ 
tury ,  by  Henry  James,  Jr.,  and  issued  in  a  volume,  1884. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  A  poem  by  Henry  W.  Longfel¬ 
low.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  comprises  a  series 
of  tales  connected  by  interludes.  The  first  part  was  pub¬ 
lished,  1863;  the  second  part,  1872;  the  third  part,  1873. 
The  “  Wayside  Inn”  is  located  in  Sudbury,  Mass.,  and  known 
as  the  Red  Horse  Tavern.  The  author  of  the  poem  wrote 
in  explanation,"  about  the  time  the  first  part  was  pub¬ 
lished  :  “  Some  two  hundred  years  ago,  an  English  family,  by 
the  name  of  Howe,  built  there  a  country  house,  which  has 
remained  in  the  family  down  to  the  present  time,  the  last  of 
the  race  dying  about  two  years  ago.  Losing  their  fortune, 
they  became  innkeepers;  and  for  a  century  the  Red  Horse 
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Inn  has  flourished,  going  down  from  father  to  son.  All  this 
will  account  for  the  landlord’s  coat-of-arms,  and  his  being  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  his  being  known  as  the  ‘  Squire,’  — 
things  that  must  sound  strange  in  English  ears.  All  the 
characters  are  real.  The  musician  is  Ole  Bull;  the  Spanish 
Jew,  Israel  Edrehi,  whom  I  have  seen  as  I  have  painted  him.” 

But  all  the  characters  were  not  really  inmates  of  the  ancient 
hostelry  at  Sudbury.  The  poet  was  T.  W.  Parsons,  the 
translator  of  Dante;  the  Sicilian,  Luigi  Monti;  the  theolo¬ 
gian,  Professor  Treadwell,  of  Harvard;  the  student,  Henry 
Ware  Wales.  The  tales  are  drawn  from  various  sources;  to 
Mr.  Longfellow  belongs  the  charm  of  the  telling,  —  often 
Avith  much  amplification  and  adornment.  In  perhaps  only 
one  instance  is  the  story  of  his  OAvn  invention,  “  The  Birds 
of  Killingworth.”  The  landlord,  who  recites  “  Paul  Revere’s 
Ride,”  is  Lyman  Howe. 

Talisman,  The.  One  of  Scott s  (Waverley)  noA’els;  pub¬ 
lished,  1825  :  the  story  of  which  relates  to  the  truce  of  Sala- 
din,  Avhich  preceded  the  abandonment  of  the  crusade  led  by 
Richard  I  ,  of  England.  The  title  of  the  story  is  derived 
from  a  pebble  belonging  to  Saladin,  supposed  to  possess 
healing  virtues.  Historical  period,  1193. 

Tam  O’Shanter.  A  tale  in  Arerse  by  Robert  Burns.  It  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  author's  finest  productions. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The.  A  comedy  commonly  ascribed 
to  Shakespeare,  but  how  much  or  what  Avork  is  his  the  critics 
cannot  decide.  In  it  three  different  hands,  at  least,  are  trace¬ 
able.  It  is  founded  on  an  old  play  of  the  same  name,  pub¬ 
lished,  1594.  Shakespeare's  comedy  Avas  published,  1623. 

Tancredi.  Opera,  1813,  by  Rossini 

Tanglewood  Tales  for  Boys  and  Girls.  A  series  of 
sketches  founded  on  legends  of  classic  mythology,  consti¬ 
tuting  a  “  Avonder  book,”  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  published, 
1853. 
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Tannhauser.  Opera,  1845,  by  Wagner. 

Task,  The.  A  poem  by  William  Cowper;  published,  1784. 
It  was  composed  at  the  suggestion  of  Lady  Austen  that  the 
poet  should  try  his  hand  at  blank  verse,  and  is,  at  once, 
“  descriptive,  moral,  and  satirical.” 

Taylor,  Bayard.  Traveller  and  miscellaneous  writer  ;  born 
in  Kennett  Square,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  1825  ;  died, 
1878.  He  worked  his  way  up  from  poverty  and  obscurity, 
became  a  journalist,  then  a  traveller,  and  was  at  length  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  world  of  letters.  His  first  published  volume  was 
a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces,  issued  1844,  under  the  title  of 
“Ximeua  and  Other  Poems”;  “Views  Afoot;  or,  Europe 
seen  with  Knapsack  and  Staff,”  appeared,  1846;  “  A  Voyage 
to  California,”  1850;  “  The  Land  of  the  Saracen,”  1854;  “  At 
Home  and  Abroad,”  1859-62  ;  “  The  Poet’s  Journal;  a  Poetical 
Domestic  Autobiography,”  1862;  “Hannah  Thurston,”  1863; 
“John  Godfrey’s  Fortunes,  ”  1864;  “The  Story  of  Kennett,” 
1866;  “Byways  of  Europe,”  1869;  “The  Masque  of  the 
Gods,”  1872;  “Lars,”  1873;  “The  Prophet”  (a  tragedy), 
1874;  “  Home -Pastorals  and  Other  Poems,”  1875. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  Life  and  Letters  of.  The  joint  production 
of  Marie  Hansen-Taylor  and  Horace  E.  Scudder;  published, 
1884. 

Taylor,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Author  of  “  Songs  of  Yester¬ 
day,”  “Old-Time  Pictures,”  “Sheaves  of  Rhyme,”  “  Dulce 
Domum,”  etc. ;  born  in  New  York,  1822. 

Tefft,  Benjamin  Franklin.  Author  of  “  The  Shoulder- 
Knot,”  “Memorials  of  Prison  Life,”  etc. ;  born  in  New  York, 
1813. 

Tempest,  The.  A  comedy  by  William  Shakespeare ;  pub¬ 
lished  between  1603  and  1611,  probably  near  the  latter  date. 
Although  the  plot  and  characters  would  seem  to  point  to 
some  old  tale  on  which  it  was  founded,  the  most  diligent 
search  has  failed  to  produce  any  prototype  of  this  play.  The 
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scene  and  island  where  Prospero  works  his  wonders  exists, 
like  Caraelot,  “  the  city  of  shadowy  palaces,”  nowhere  but  in 
fancy. 

Temple  de  la  Gloire.  Opera,  1744,  by  Voltaire. 

Tennyson,  Alfred.  Poet  laureate  of  England;  bom  in 
Lincolnshire,  1809.  Miss  Thackeray  says  that,  when  he  was 
young,  Mr  Tennyson’s  grandfather  asked  him  to  write  an 
elegy  on  his  grandmother,  who  had  recently  died,  and  when 
it  was  done,  gave  him  ten  shillings,  with  the  remai’k,  “  There, 
that  is  the  first  money  you  have  ever  earned  by  your  poetry, 
and,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  will  be  the  last  ”  But  Tennyson 
was  paid  ten  pounds  a  line  for  some  of  his  later  poetry,  and 
few,  if  any,  of  his  contemporaries,  either  in  England  or 
America,  have  been  able  to  command  as  high  prices  for  liter¬ 
ary  work. 

Mr.  Tennyson,  according  to  James  T.  Pields,  believes  him¬ 
self  a  born  poet;  and,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  life  have  been  favorable  to  the  free  exercise  of 
his  taste  and  the  highest  development  of  his  genius. 

Carlyle  describes  the  poet  as  being,  at  about  the  age  of  forty, 
“  one  of  the  finest-looking  men  in  the  world.  A  great  shock 
of  rough,  dusty-dark  hair;  bright,  laughing  hazel  eyes;  mas¬ 
sive,  aquiline  face, —most  massive,  .yet  most  delicate;  of 
sallow  brown  complexion,  almost  Indian-looking;  clothes 
cynically  loose,  free-and-easy;  smokes  infinite  tobacco.  His 
voice  is  musical,  metallic,  —  fit  for  loud  laughter  and  piercing 
wail,  and  all  that  may  lie  between;  speech  and  speculation 
free  and  plenteous :  I  do  not  meet,  in  these  decades,  such 
company  over  a  pipe !  We  shall  see  what  he  will  grow  to.” 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  always  been  a  leisurely  writer,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  to  spend  years  in  revising  and  polishing  a  great  poem, 
and  then  have  it  privately  printed  and  laid  away  “to  season,” 
as  Dr.  Holmes  would  say.  It  is  said  that  the  several  cantos 
of  the  “Idyls”  and  “In  Memoriam  ”  were  treated  in  this 
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way,  so  that  the  composition  of  the  former  poem  was  a  labor 
of  twenty  years,  and  the  latter  of  seventeen. 

The  laureate  is  fond  of  entertaining  distinguished  guests 
with  copious  readings  from  his  own  works,  and  the  late  Bayard 
Taylor  somewhere  speaks  of  being  moved  to  tears  by  Tenny¬ 
son’s  recital  of  the  parting  scene  in  “  Guinevere.”  But  Charles 
Sumner  is  said  to  have  experienced  a  very  different  sensation 
on  listening  to  the  master  of  Faringford.  Having  accepted 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  poet,  the  great  anti-slavery  statesman 
“  bored  him  with  a  long  talk  on  American  affairs,”  in  which 
Tennyson  took  no  interest ;  and  when  it  came  Sumner’s  turn 
to  listen,  the  poet  punished  his  offence  by  compelling  him 
to  hear  the  entire  manuscript  of  “The  Princess”  at  one 
sitting. 

Mr.  Tennyson’s  principal  works  are  “  Poems  of  Two 
Brothers”  (Charles  Tennyson  being  co-author),  1828;  the 
same  revised  and  including  “  The  Lady  of  Shalott,”  “  The 
May  Queen,”  “The  Lotos  Eaters,”  “  A  Dream  of  Fair  Wo¬ 
men,”  “  CEnone,”  and  “  The  Palace  of  Art,”  1832;  “  Poems” 
(chiefly  lyrical)  and  “The  Miller’s  Daughter,”  1830;  poems 
contributed  to  periodicals,  1830-42;  “  Morte  d’ Arthur,” 

“Dora,”  “The  Gardener’s  Daughter,”  “The  Talking  Oak,” 
“  Locksley  Hall,”  “  The  Two  Voices,”  and  “The  Day  Dream,” 
1842;  “The  Princess;  a  Medley,”  1847;  “In  Memoriam,” 
1850;  “Maud”  and  “The  Brook:  an  Idyl,”  1855;  “The 
Grandmother’s  Apology,”  “Enid,”  “Vivien,”  “  Elaine,”  and 
“Guinevere,”  1859;  “Sea  Dreams”  and  “  Tithonus,”  1800; 
“Enoch  Arden”  and  “Aylmer’s  Field,”  1864;  “The  Holy 
Grail,”  1871;  “The  Last  Tournament”  and  “Gareth  and 
Lynette,”  1872;  “  The  Idyls  of  the  King”  (completed),  1873; 
“Queen  Mary,”  1875;  “Harold,”  1876;  “The  Promise  of 
May”  and  “Ballads,”  1882. 

Tent  on  the  Beach,  and  Other  Poems.  A  volume  by  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier;  published,  1867. 
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Terhune,  Mrs.  Mary  Virginia  [Hawes]  (“  Marion  Har- 
_  land”).  Novelist;  born  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  1838.  Her  long 
list  of  books  has  been  very  successful,  and  among  them  are 

Alone,”  which  was  originally  written  in  the  form  of  news¬ 
paper  sketches,  when  the  author  was  only  fourteen ;  “  The 
Hidden  Path,”  “  Moss  Side,”  “  Beechdale,”  “  Eve’s  Daughter,” 
etc.  Some  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Scribner  reluctantly 
published  for  her  a  cook-book  entitled  “  Common  Sense  in 
the  Household,”  believing  that  it  would  pay  expenses,  but 
nothing  more.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the 
work  were  sold,  and  it  is  still  in  demand. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace.  An  English  novelist; 
born,  1811;  died,  1863.  Among  his  best  books  are  “The 
Paris  Sketch  Book,”  1810;  “  Fitzboodle  Papers,”  1842;  “  The 
Irish  Sketch  Book,”  1843;  “  Yanity  Pair,”  1847;  “The  Book 
of  Snobs,”  1848;  “Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends,”  1849; 
“The  History  of  Pendennis,”  1849-50;  “  Henry  Esmond,” 
1852;  “The  Newcomes,”  1855;  “The  Virginians,”  1857; 
“  Lovel,  the  Widower,”  after  1856;  “The  Adventures  of 
Philip,”  1860. 

Thanaiopsis.  A  poem  by  William  Cullen  Bryant  It  was 
composed  when  he  was  eighteen,  and  contributed  to  the 
North  American  lieview,  in  which  it  was  published,  November, 
1817,  not  in  its  present  form,  but  as  here  transcribed;  it  was 
shorter  than  it  is  now,  and  was  prefaced  by  four  stanzas  in  a 
different  metre,  as  follows  :  — 

“  Not  that  from  life,  and  all  its  woes, 

The  hand  of  death  shall  set  me  free; 

Not  that  this  head  shall  then  repose 
In  the  low  vale  most  peacefully. 

“  Ah!  when  I  touch  time’s  farthest  brink, 

A  kinder  solace  must  attend ; 

It  chills  my  very  soul  to  think 

On  that  dread  hour  when  life  must  end. 
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:<In  vain  the  flatt’ring  verse  may  breathe 
Of  ease  from  pain  and  rest  from  strife; 

There  is  a  6acred  dread  of  death 
Inwoven  with  the  strings  of  life. 

6<  This  bitter  cup  at  first  .was  given 

When  angry  Justice  frown’d  severe, 

And ’t  is  th’  eternal  doom  of  heaven 
That  man  must  view  the  grave  with  fear. 

**  Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 

Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  th’  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolv’d  to  earth  again, 

And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrend’ring  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements, 

To  be  a  brother  to  th’  insensible  rock, 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.  The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mold. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone  —  nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.  Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world  —  with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth  —  the  wise,  the  good, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.  — The  hills. 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun, —  the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between ; 

The  venerable  woods,  —  floods  that  move 
In  majesty,  —  and  the  complaining  brooks, 

That  wind  among  the  meads  and  make  them  green, 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.  —  The  golden  sun, 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 

Are  glowing  ou  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 

Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.  All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
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That  slumber  in  its  bosom.  —  Take  the  wings 
Of  morning  —  and  the  Borean  desert  pierce  — 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 

That  veil  Oregan,  where  he  hears  no  sound 

Save  his  own  dashings  —  yet  —  the  dead  are  there. 

And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep  —  the  dead  reign  there  alone  — 

So  shalt  thou  rest  —  and  what  if  thou  shalt  fall 
Unnoticed  by  the  living  —  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?  Thousands  more 
Will  share  thy  destiny.  —  The  tittering  world 
Dance  to  the  grave.  The  busy  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  chases  as  before 
His  favorite  phantom.  — Yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee !  ” 

Thaxter,  Mrs.  Celia  [Laighton].  Poet;  born  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  1835.  Her  early  life  was  passed  in  a  light¬ 
house  on  White  Island,  where  she  acquired  an  intimate,  vivid 
knowledge  of  the  sea  in  all  its  moods.  Her  poetry  abounds 
with  pictures  and  descriptions  of  marine  experience,  made 
so  familiar  to  her  in  childhood. 

Their  Wedding  Journey  A  romance  by  ffm.  D.  Howells; 
published,  1872. 

Theseus.  Opera,  1715,  by  Handel. 

Thomas,  Edith  M.  Author  of  “  A  New  Year’s  Masque,” 
and  other  poems ;  born  in  Ohio,  1854. 

Thompson,  Daniel  Pierce.  Author  of  “  Gaut  Gurley,” 
“  May  Martin,”  “Green  Mountain  Boys,”  “Lock  Amsden,” 
etc. ;  born,  1795 ;  died,  1868. 

Thompson,  Maurice.  Author  of  “A  Tallahassee  Girl,” 
“His  Second  Campaign,”  “  Hoosier  Mosaics,”  “The  Witch¬ 
ery  of  Archery,”  etc. ;  born  in  Indiana,  1844. 

Thompson,  Mortimer  H.  (“  Q.  K.  Philander  Doesticks  ”). 
A  humorist;  born  in  New  York,  1830;  died  1875.  His  most 
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popular  writings  were  “  Doesticks :  What  he  Says,”  1855; 
and  “  Plu-Ri-Bus-Tah,”  a  song  “that’s  by  no  author,”  1857. 
After  the  publication  of  Wm,  Allen  Butler’s  “Nothing  to 
Wear,”  in  which  “  Miss  Flora  McElimsey,  of  Madison  Square,” 
was  introduced  to  the  public,  the  publisher,  Mr.  George  W. 
Carleton,  offered  Mr.  Thompson  a  dollar  a  line  for  a  humorous 
poem  in  a  similar  vein.  “Doesticks  ”  undertook  the  compo¬ 
sition,  and  soon  produced  eight  hundred  lines,  under  the  title 
“  Nothing  to  Say.” 

Thompson,  Wm.  Tappan.  Humorous  writer  and  editor 
of  the  Savannah  News;  born  in  Ohio,  1812;  died,  1882.  He 
was  the  author  of  “  Major  Jones’s  Courtship,”  “  Major 
Jones’s  Sketches  of  Travel,”  and  “  Major  Jones's  Characters 
of  Pineville.” 

Thoreau,  Henry  David.  A  man  of  eccentric  habits,  who 
produced  writings  of  merit,  and  who  “  dedicated  his  genius 
with  such  entire  love  to  the  fields,  hills,  and  waters  of  his 
native  town,”  says  Emerson,  “  that  he  made  them  known  and 
interesting  to  all  reading  Americans,  and  to  people  over  the 
sea.”  He  was  born  in  Concord,  Mass.,  1817,  and  died  there, 
1862.  He  was  highly  educated,  a  profound  Oriental  scholar, 
but  destitute  of  the  social  qualities  that  draw  men  together, 
and  inclined  to  keep  aloof  from  his  fellow-beings.  For  two 
years  he  dwelt  alone  in  a  hut  on  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond. 
He  had  a  hermit’s  egotism  and  affected  stoicism;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  thoughtful  persons, 
and  was  “  a  person  of  rare,  tender,  and  absolute  religion,  —  a 
person  incapable  of  any  profanation.”  Thoreau  published 
but  two  volumes  in  his  lifetime:  “A  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack”  and  “Walden;  or,  Life  in  the  Woods.” 
Since  his  death,  six  volumes  of  his  works  have  been  collected 
and  printed.  These  are  “Excursions  in  Field  and  Forest,” 
with  a  biographical  sketch  by  Ralph  W  aldo  Emerson ;  *  ‘  The 
Maine  Woods,”  “  Cape  Cod,”  “  Letters  to  Various  Persons,”  to 
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which  are  added  a  few  poems;  “  A  Yankee  in  Canada,  with 
Anti-Slavery  and  Reform  Papers  ” ;  “  Early  Spring  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.” 

Three  Books  of  Song.  A  volume  of  poems  by  Henry  W. 
Longfellow;  published,  1872  ;  including  “  Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn,  Second  Day”;  “Judas  Maccabseus,”  a  dramatic  poem; 
and  “A  Handful  of  Translations.” 

Ticknor,  George.  Author  of  “  History  of  Spanish  Litera¬ 
ture,”  1849;  and  “Life  of  William  H.  Prescott,”  1863.  He 
was  born  in  Boston,  1791;  died,  1871. 

Timon  of  Athens,  The  Life  of.  A  tragedy,  by  William 
Shakespeare,  embodying  the  story  of  Timon  the  Misanthrope, 
a  native  of  Athens,  and  contemporary  with  Socrates,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  hatred  of  mankind.  According  to  Plu¬ 
tarch,  he  left  an  epitaph  to  be  placed  upon  his  tomb,  as 
follows :  — 

“  Here  lies  a  wretched  corse  of  wretched  soul  bereft, 

Seek  not  ray  name :  a  plague  consume  you  wicked  wretches  left.” 

Shakespeare’s  tragedy  was  probably  brought  out  between 
1605  and  1610. 

Tito.  Opera,  1791,  by  Mozart. 

Titus  Andronicus.  A  tragedy,  usually  included  among 
Shakespeare’s  dramas,  but  concerning  the  authorship  of  which 
nothing  certain  is  known  to  scholars.  It  was  probably  founded 
on  some  old  story,  written  about  1587-89,  and  may  have 
been  the  joint  production  of  Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Shake¬ 
speare. 

Tom  Jones.  Comic  opera,  1740,  by  Reed. 

Tourgee,  Albion  Winegar.  Journalist;  editor  of  Our  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  author  of  the  novels,  ‘  ■  A  Fool  s  Errand,”  “  Bricks 
Without  Straw,”  “  Figs  and  Thistles,”  “  Hot  Ploughshares.” 
His  writings  have  a  political  significance.  He  was  born  in 
Ohio,  1838. 
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Towle,  George  Makepeace.  Historical  writer;  born  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1840.  Author  of  “  History  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,”  “  Glimpses  of  History,”  “  Modern  France,”  “  A  Brief 
History  of  Montenegro,”  “  Stories  of  Certain  Men  of  Mark,” 
“  Living  Celebrities,”  “  Franklin,  the  Boston  Boy,”  “  Modern 
Greece,”  “  England  and  Russia  in  Asia,”  “  England  in  Egypt,” 
“Young  People’s  History  of  England,”  “  Young  People’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Ireland,”  etc. 

Townsend,  George  Alfred  (“Gath”).  Author  of  “Bohe¬ 
mian  Days,”  “Campaigns  of  a  Non-Combatant,”  “The  En¬ 
tailed  Hat,”  “  Poems,”  etc. ;  born  in  Delaware,  1841. 

Townsend,  Virginia  Frances.  Author  of  the  stories,  “  A 
Woman’s  Word,”  “  One  Woman’s  Two  Lovers,”  “  Lenox 
Dare,”  “Protestant  Queen  of  Navarre,”  etc.  She  was  a 
native  of  New  1 1  ampshire. 

Traveller,  The;  or,  A  Prospect  of  Society.  A  poem  by 
Oliver  Goldsmith ;  published,  1764. 

Travels  into  Several  Remote  Nations  of  the  World,  by 
Lemuel  Gulliver.  Author,  Jonathan  Swift ;  published,  1726-27. 

Troilus  and  Cressida.  A  tragedy,  by  William  Shakespeare, 
the  incidents  of  which  were  derived  from  Chaucer’s  “  Troilus 
and  Creside.”  When  it  was  first  written  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  but  it  was  recast  and  produced  upon  the  stage  in 
1608  or  1609. 

Trollope,  Anthony.  English  novelist;  born,  1815;  died, 
1882.  He  published  “The  Kellys  and  the  O’Kellys,”  1848; 
“La  Vendee,”  1850;  “  1  he  Warden,”  1855;  “The  Three 
Clerks  ”  and  “  Barcliester  Towers,”  1857  ;  “  Doctor  Thorne,” 
1858;  “The  Bertrams,”  1859;  “Castle  Richmond,”  1860; 
“  Framley  Parsonage”  and' ‘ ‘  Tales  of  all  Countries,”  1861; 
“  Orley  Farm,”  1862;  “Rachel  Ray,”  1863;  “The  Small 
House  at  Allington”  and  “Can  You  Forgive  Her?”  1864; 
“  The  Belton  Estate”  and  “Miss  Mackenzie,”  1865;  “The 
Last  Chronicles  of  Barset,”  “The  Claverings,”  and  “Lotta 
30 
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Schmidt  and  Other  Stories,”  1867 ;  “He  Knew  He  was  Right” 
and  “  Phineas  Finn,”  1869  ;  “  An  Editor’s  Tales,”  “  Sir  Harry 
Hotspur,”  and  ‘ ‘  The  Yicar  of  Bullliampton,”  1870 ;  “  Ralph  the 
Heir,”  1871 ;  “  The  Eustace  Diamonds  ”  and  “  The  Golden  Lion 
of  Grandpere,”  1872;  “  Phineas  Redux,”  1873;  “Harry  Heath- 
cote”  and  “Lady  Anna,”  1874;  “The  Prime  Minister”  and 
“  The  Way  We  Live  Now,”  1875;  “  The  American  Senator,” 
1877 ;  and  various  miscellaneous  sketches  and  notes. 

Trollope,  Mrs.  Frances.  English  novelist;  horn,  1778; 
died,  1863.  “  Domestic  Manners  among  the  Americans,” 

“  Widow  Barnaby,”  and  “  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a 
Clever  Woman”  are  among  her  well-known  books. 

Trollope,  Thomas  Adolphus.  English  novelist  and  histo¬ 
rian;  born,  1810. 

Trovatore,  II.  Opera,  1853,  by  Verdi. 

Trowbridge,  John  Townsend.  A  miscellaneous  writer; 
born  in  Monroe  County,  New  York,  1827.  His  most  popular 
stories  are  the  juveniles  “Father  Brighthopes ;  or,  An  Old 
Clergyman’s  Vacation,  by  Paul  Creyton”;  “Neighbor  Jack- 
wood,”  of  which  eight  editions  have  been  sold;  “The  Old 
Battle  Ground”;  “  Cudjo’s  Cave,”  of  which  about  thirty 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold;  “Lucy  Arlyn”;  “Coupon 
Bonds,  and  Other  Stories”  ;  “  The  Man  Who  Stole  a  Meeting- 
House”;  “The  Silver  Medal.”  Among  his  best  poems  are 
“  The  Vagabonds,”  “  At  Sea,”  “  Midsummer,”  and  “The  Emi¬ 
grant's  Story.”  “Darius  Green  and  his  Flying  Machine” 
was  published,  1867,  and  widely  read. 

True  Stories  from  History  and  Biography.  Sketches  of 
Benjamin  West,  Isaac  Newton,  Samuel  Johnson,  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Queen  Christina,  written  for 
children,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  published,  1850. 

Trumbull,  John.  Satirical  poet;  born  in  Waterbury,  Conn., 
1750;  died,  1831.  “  The  Progress  of  Dulness  ”  and  “  McF in- 
gal  ”  are  his  chief  poems. 
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Tupper,  Martin  Farquhar.  Author  of  “The  Proverbial 
Philosophy”;  born  in  England,  1810. 

Turco  in  Italia  Opera,  1814,  by  Rossini. 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  Life  of.  A  thoughtful,  discriminating, 
and  thoroughly  appreciative  biography,  by  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton;  published,  1879. 

Tuscan  Cities.  A  descriptive  volume  by  Win.  1).  Howells; 
published,  1886. 

Twelfth  Night ;  or,  What  You  Will.  A  comedy  by  William 
Shakespeare;  written,  1599  or  1600.  Its  prototype  was  “Of 
Apollonius  and  Silla,”  published  in  1581,  by  Barnaby  Rich; 
but  the  story  of  a  woman  serving  her  lover  in  the  disguise  of 
a  page,  and  pleading  his  cause  with  her  rival,  who  falls  in 
love  with  her,  seems  to  have  been  so  common,  that  Shake¬ 
speare  cannot  be  said  to  have  dramatized  in  this  comedy  any 
particular  version  of  it.  The  play  derives  its  title  from  its 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  Twelfth  Night  (twelfth  after 
Christmas)  sports  and  revels ;  a  time  devoted  to  festivity  and 
merriment. 

Twice-Told  Tales.  The  title  bestowed  by  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne  on  two  collections  of  his  stories  that  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  printed  in  periodicals.  The  first  collection  was  pub¬ 
lished,  1837;  the  second,  1842.  The  tales  were  originally 
written  during  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  in  which  the 
author  claims  that  he  was  “the  obscurest  man  of  letters  in 
America.” 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  A  comedy  by  William  Shake¬ 
speare;  written,  probably,  about  1591,  and  published,  1598. 

Two  to  One.  Comedy,  1784,  by  Colman. 

Tyler,  Moses  Coit.  Author  of  “The  Brawnville  Papers” 
and  a  “History  of  American  Literature”;  born  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  1835. 

Ultima  Thule.  A  work  containing  the  poems  to  Bayard 
Taylor  and  to  Burns,  those  on  the  “Children’s  Chair,”  the 
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“  Iron  Pen,”  and  “  Old  St.  David’s,”  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow; 
published,  1880. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  A  story  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe; 
published  first  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  National  Era,  in 
1852,  and  subsequently  in  book  form.  The  purpose  of  the 
author  in  this  work  was  to  paint  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
cruelties  of  slavery  as  it  was  then  practised  in  the  South. 
The  book  had  an  enormous  sale,  and  was  translated  into 
many  foreign  languages.  The  author  said  of  it,  “  ‘  Uncle 
Tom  ’  is  not  mine,  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  it  was  given  me.” 

Under  the  Willows.  A  volume  of  poems  by  James  Russell 
Lowell;  published,  1869. 

Underwood,  Francis  H.  Author  of  the  novels  “Lord  of 
Himself”  and  “Man  Proposes”;  biographies  of  Lowell, 
Longfellow,  and  Whittier;  and  handbooks  of  English  litera¬ 
ture;  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1825. 

Undiscovered  Country,  The.  A  novel  in  which  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Spiritualism  are  treated,  as  they  are  illustrated  in 
the  life  and  expounded  by  the  lips  of  a  sincere  fanatic ;  by 
W.  D.  Howells;  published,  1880. 

Universal  Prayer,  The.  A  poem  by  Alexander  Pope ;  pub¬ 
lished,  1738. 

Ups  and  Downs.  A  story  by  Edward  Everett  Hale;  pub¬ 
lished,  1873. 

Used  Up.  Comedy,  1845,  by  Boucicault. 

Utopia.  A  philosophical  romance  written  in  Latin,  by 
Thomas  More,  embodying  a  description  of  an  ideal  republic 
situated  on  an  imaginary  island.  The  prototype  was  probably 
the  Republic  of  Plato.  It  was  published,  1551,  and  translated 
into  English.  The  adjective  utopian  is  derived  from  the  title 
of  this  work. 

Valerie.  Comedy,  1822,  by  Scribe. 

Vanity  Fair.  A  novel  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray; 
published,  1841. 
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Venetian  Life.  A  descriptive  work  by  Wra.  D.  Howells; 
published,  1866. 

Venus  and  Adonis.  A  poem  by  William  Shakespeare; 
published,  1593. 

Verplanck,  Gulian  Crommelin.  A  Shakespearean  scholar; 
born  in  New  York,  1786;  died,  1870. 

Very,  Jones.  Poet;  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  1813;  died, 
1881.  He  published  “  Essays  and  Poems,”  1839. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The.  A  tale  by  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
The  history  of  the  manuscript  of  this  work  is  told  in  the 
article  on  the  author  (g.  v.).  It  was  published  in  1766;  with 
a  sub-title,  “A  tale,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him¬ 
self,”  that  is,  by  the  vicar.  The  work  was  soon  translated 
into  most  European  languages,  and  four  years  after  it  first 
appeared,  Herder  read  it  in  German  to  the  poet  Goethe,  who 
greatly  admired  it. 

Victor,  Mrs.  Meta  V.  [Fuller],  Author  of  “  Maum  Guinea,” 
“Jo  Daviess’s  Client,”  “The  Dead  Letter,”  “Compound 
Interest,”  etc. ;  born  in  Pennsylvania,  1831 ;  died,  1885. 

Village  Coquettes.  Opera,  1835,  by  Hullah. 

Virginia  :  A  History  of  the  People.  The  first  volume  con¬ 
tributed  to  “  American  Commonwealths,”  written  by  John 
Esten  Cooke ;  published,  1883. 

Virginius.  Tragedy,  1820,  by  Knowles. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  The.  A  poem  by  James  Iiussell 
Lowell;  published,  1848. 

Vivian  Grey.  A  novel  by  Benjamin  Disraeli;  published, 
1827. 

Voices  of  the  Night.  H.  W.  Longfellow’s  first  volume  of 
poems;  published,  1839.  It  contains  the  “Psalm  of  Life,” 
“  The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,”  and  six  other  poems,  many  of 
which  were  originally  published  in  the  Knickerbocker  Maga¬ 
zine;  also  seven  “Earlier  Poems,”  “An  April  Day,”  “Au¬ 
tumn,”  “Woods  in  Winter,”  “Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns 
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at  Bethlehem,”  ‘ 1  Sunrise  on  the  Hills,”  ‘ ‘  The  Spirit  of  Poetry,” 
and  “  The  Burial  of  the  Minnisink,”  all  composed  before  the 
author  was  nineteen. 

Voyages  of  the  Companions  of  Columbus.  A  historical 
account,  by  Washington  Irving;  published,  1831.  The  mar¬ 
iners  and  discoverers  referred  to  in  this  work  are  Alonzo 
de  Ojeda,  Pedro  Alonzo  Nino  and  Christoval  Guerra,  Diergo 
de  Nicuesa,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  and  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon. 

Waring.  A  poem,  by  Robert  Browning.  By  “  Waring,” 
Alfred  Domett,  who,  in  1837,  was  contributing  lyrics  to 
Blackwood,  is  said  to  be  designated. 

Waring,  George  E.  Author  of  “  A  Parmer’s  Vacation,” 
“  The  Bride  of  the  Rhine,”  “  Tyrol  and  the  Skirt  of  the  Alps,” 
etc. ;  born  in  New  York,  1833. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley.  Humorous  writer  and  journal¬ 
ist;  born  in  Plainfield,  Mass.,  1829.  He  is  editor  of  the 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Courant,  and  author  of  “  My  Summer  in  a 
Garden,”  which  first  appeared  in  his  own  paper  in  1870; 
“  Saunterings,”  being  sketches  of  European  travel;  “Back- 
Log  Studies,”  a  series  of  essays ;  “  Baddeck,  and  that  Sort  of 
Thing,”  sketches  of  travel  to  and  in  Cape  Breton;  “My 
Winter  on  the  Nile”;  “In  the  Levant,”  a  book  of  Eastern 
travel;  “Being  a  Boy”;  “In  the  Wilderness,”  a  series  of 
Adirondack  essays  that  appeared  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly , 
1878 ;  “  Washington  Irving,”  in  “American  Men  of  Letters  ” ; 
“  A  Roundabout  Journey  ” ;  “  Mummies  and  Moslems  ” ;  “  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Smith,”  etc. 

Mr.  Warner  enjoyed  meagre  educational  advantages  in 
youth,  drifted  into  journalism,  and  has  been  something  of  a 
traveller  for  a  busy  man.  The  garden  of  which  he  wrote  so 
pleasantly  is  attached  to  his  own  premises,  and  is  called  Nook 
Farm.  His  home  is  in  a  cosy  brick  cottage,  surrounded  by 
trees,  and  his  near  neighbors  are  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
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and  “  Mark  Twain  ”  “  The  Gilded  Age”  is  the  product  of  a 

joint  authorship  between  himself  and  the  latter.  One  day,  while 
they  were  strolling  together,  and  talking  of  literary  matters, 
Mr.  Clemens  proposed  that  they  jointly  write  a  burlesque  of  the 
popular  American  novel.  It  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  work 
begun  at  once;  but  after  four  chapters  had  been  written, 
they  decided  that  the  subject  would  not  admit  of  such  ex¬ 
tended  treatment,  and  proposed  to  make  the  work  a  regular 
story,  each  writing  a  chapter,  alternately,  until  it  was  fin¬ 
ished. 

Warner,  Susan  (“  Elizabeth  Wetherell  Novelist;  born 
in  New  York,  1818.  Her  first  popular  book  was  “  The  Wide 
Wide  World,”  the  manuscript  of  which  she  submitted  to  Mr. 
G.  P.  Putnam,  the  publisher,  for  examination.  He  decided 
that  it  did  not  possess  the  commercial  qualities  that  would 
induce  him  to  put  it  in  type,  and  was  about  to  reject  it,  when 
his  mother  secured  and  read  the  book.  “  George,”  she  said, 
when  she  had  finished  it,  “  that  is  too  good  a  book  not  to  be 
published,  and  you  must  print  it.”  To  please  her,  he  com¬ 
plied  with  her  wish,  and  as  there  was  no  call  for  it  for 
months,  he  began  to  think  it  would  be  a  dead  loss.  His 
mother  still  insisted  that  it  was  a  good  book,  and  she  “  was 
sure  Providence  would  open  a  demand  for  it”;  and,  sure 
enough,  Providence  did  help  in  the  matter.  A  favorable  re¬ 
view  of  it  appeared  in  a  leading  Providence  newspaper,  and, 
shortly  after-,  a  large  order  from  a  Providence  bookseller  was 
received.  In  a  few  months  over  forty  thousand  copies  were 
sold. 

Miss  Warner’s  other  books  are  “  Queechy,”  “  The  Old  Hel¬ 
met,”  “  Stephen  :  M.  D.,”  etc. 

Washington,  The  Life  of.  A  voluminous  work,  by  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving ;  published  during  the  years  1855-59. 

Waverley  ;  or,  ’Tis  Sixty  Years  Since.  The  first  novel 
by  Walter  Scott,  written  in  1805,  and  published  anonymously. 
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1814.  It  was  a  great  literary  success,  and  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  historical  tales,  by  the  same  author,  known  as  the 
“  Waverley  Novels.”  “  Waverley  ”  relates  to  the  insurrection 
in  the  Stuart  interest  led  by  Charles  Edward.  Historical 
period,  1745. 

Webster,  Daniel.  Statesman;  born  in  Salisbury,  N.  H., 
1782;  died  in  Marshfield,  Mass.,  1852.  His  published  ad¬ 
dresses  and  State  papers  are  among  the  best  specimens  of 
English  style  in  the  language. 

Webster,  Daniel.  One  of  the  “American  Statesmen” 
series,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  published,  1883. 

Webster,  Noah.  Lexicographer;  born  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
1758  ;  died,  1843.  He  began  the  great  labor  of  compiling  the 
dictionary  that  bears  his  name  about  1793;  published  his 
“  Compendious  Dictionary  ”  in  1806  ;  his  first  edition  of  “  The 
American  Dictionary,”  1828;  the  second,  1840-41.  New  en¬ 
larged  editions  were  issued,  1847,  1856,  1859,  1864,  1875,  and 
1879. 

Webster,  Noah.  A  sketch  of  the  compiler  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary  and  his  times,  by  Horace  E.  Scudder;  published, 
1882. 

What  Career.  A  story  by  Edward  Everett  Hale;  pub¬ 
lished,  1878. 

Whipple,  Edwin  Percy.  Literary  critic ;  born  in  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  1819;  died,  1886.  When  the  reading-room  of 
the  Merchants’  Exchange,  in  Boston,  was  founded,  Mr. 
Whipple  became  its  superintendent,  and  there  studied  and 
wrote  until  1860,  when  he  retired  from  the  post.  In  1840, 
he  delivered  before  the  Library  Association  a  poem  full  of 
humor,  that  made  a  decided  hit ;  and  in  1843,  he  published 
an  essay  on  Macaulay  of  great  critical  merit,  which  drew 
from  the  subject  of  it  a  letter  expressing  his  high  regard. 
Mr.  Whipple’s  earlier  literary  articles  were  published  in 
the  North  American  Beview  and  the  Christian  Examiner,  and 
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afterwards  reprinted  in  book  form.  He  published  “Essays 
and  Reviews,”  1848;  “  Lectures  on  Subjects  Connected 
with  Literature  and  Life,”  1849;  “  Life  of  Macaulay,”  pre¬ 
fixed  to  an  edition  of  his  essays,  1860;  “  Character  and 
Characteristic  Men,”  1867;  “The  Literature  of  the  Age 
of  Elizabeth,”  1869;  a  volume  of  “Essays,”  1871.  “Rec¬ 
ollections  of  Eminent  Men,  with  Other  Papers,”  with  an 
Introduction  by  his  late  pastor,  Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  was 
published  in  1887. 

Whitcher,  Mrs.  Frances  Miriam  [Berry],  Author  of  the 
“Widow  Bedott  Papers”;  born  in  Whitesboro,  N.Y.,  1812; 
died,  1852.  These  papers  were  contributed  anonymously  to 
Neal’s  Saturday  Gazette,  published  in  Philadelphia,  and  were 
considered  by  many  critics  the  best  Yankee-dialect  stories  that 
had  yet  appeared.  They  were  collected  and  published  in  a 
volume. 

White,  Richard  Grant.  Literary  critic  and  Shakespearean 
scholar;  born  in  New  York,  1822;  died,  1885.  For  some 
years  he  followed  the  profession  of  journalism,  and  was 
associated  with  Henry  J.  Raymond.  Afterwards  he  was 
appointed  to  a  place  in  the  New  York  Custom  House,  and 
was  able  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  literary  work. 
Besides  the  different  editions  of  Shakespeare  he  has  edited 
and  published,  Mr.  White  has  contributed  to  the  study  of 
the  English  language  “  Words  and  Their  Uses,”  “Everyday 
English,”  “  England  Without  and  Within.” 

Whitman,  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  [Power].  Poet;  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  1813;  died,  1878.  She  was  a  friend  of 
Edgar  A.  Poe,  and  defended  him  against  his  critics.  She 
published  “  Hours  of  Life,  and  Other  Poems,”  1863. 

Whitman,  Walt.  Poet;  born  in  West  Hills,  L  I.,  1819. 
His  publications  in  book  form  are  “Leaves  of  Grass,” 
“Drum  Taps,”  and  “Two  Rivulets  ”  He  is  eccentric  as  a 
man  and  as  a  writer;  and,  with  the  public  generally,  will  be 
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remembered  for  the  hospital  service  he  rendered  during  the 
late  war,  rather  than  for  his  poetry. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Adeline  D.  [Train].  Novelist  and  poet; 
born  in  Boston,  1824.  In  1857,  she  published  a  poem  entitled 
“Footsteps  on  the  Seas,”  and  followed  it  with  “Mother 
Goose  for  Grown  Folks,”  1859  ;  “  Boys  at  Chequasset,”  1862 ; 
“  Faith  Gartney’s  Girlhood,”  1863 ;  “  The  Gayworthys,”  1865  ; 
“  A  Summer  in.  Leslie  Goldthtvaite’s  Life,”  1866;  “Patience 
Strong's  Outings,”  1868 ;  “Hitherto,”  1869;  “Real  Folks,” 
1872.  “We  Girls,”  “The  Other  Girls,”  “Sights  and  In¬ 
sights,”  “  Odd  or  Even,”  and  other  stories  appeared  later. 
“  Pansies  ”  is  her  chief  book  of  verse. 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf.  Poet;  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass., 
1807.  His  legal  residence  is  Amesbury,  Mass.,  but  for  the 
larger  part  of  his  time  1  ‘  he  dwelleth  or  hath  his  home  ”  in 
Danvers,  says  a  recent  writer,  who  thus  describes  it :  — 

“  Mr.  Whittier  lives  in  the  family  with  near  relatives  at  their  residence, 
somethin"  more  than  a  mile  northwest  of  the  principal  village  of  the  town. 
The  place  is  reached  hy  a  northerly  branch  from  a  road  leading  west  to 
Middleton.  The  locality  is  marked  hy  the  numerals  ‘16’  upon  Mr. 
Upham’s  map  of  Salem  village.  The  old  ‘  Boston  Path,’  an  inland  road, 
leading  through  Medford  and  Reading  to  Ipswich  and  Newburyport  and 
the  northern  settlements,  passed,  by  an  alternative  and  scarcely  secondary 
line,  directly  by  the  site  of  this  residence.  This  path  may  still  be  traced 
with  carefulness  and  much  crossing  of  pastures;  and  in  visiting  the  place, 
any  reader  who  chooses  may  follow  it. 

“  The  spot  is  a  delightful  one.  The  house  itself  is  spacious  and  hospit¬ 
able,  modern  as  to  comfort  and.  convenience,  and  venerable  enough  for 
dignity  and  homelike  looks.  The  material  is  wood,  and  the  color  a  light 
brown.  It  is  planted  somewhat  broadly  and  at  length  upon  the  ground, 
with  pillars  on  either  side  reaching  to  nearly  the  full  height  of  the  building. 
An  addition  has  lately  been  made,  toward  the  east,  and  in  this  wing  of  the 
building  are  the  apartments  specially  devoted  to  Mr.  Whittier. 

“  His  private  sitting-room  or  study,  if  you  enter  it,  you  will  find  to  be  a 
room  furnished  for  use  and  ease,  warmed  with  its  fire  of  coals  in  an  open 
grate,  and  with  no  aspect  of  newness  and  unfamiliarity  with  life,  but  look¬ 
ing  much  as  if  its  companionable  and  benignant  occupant  might  have  been 
at  home  in  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 
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For  some  years  the  poet’s  sister,  Elizabeth,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  the  introduction  to  “Hazel  Blossoms,"  was  the 
companion  of  his  home.  She  was  his  critic,  counsellor,  and 
best  friend,  while  she  did  not  shut  out  from  his  mind 

“  —  the  dear 

Memory  of  one  who  might  have  tuned  my  song 
To  sweeter  music  by  her  delicate  ear.” 

Forty  years  ago,  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote,  in  “  A  Fable 
for  Critics  ”  :  — 

“  There  is  Whittier,  whose  swelling  and  vehement  heart 
Strains  the  strait-breasted  drab  of  the  Quaker  apart. 

And  reveals  the  live  man,  still  supreme  and  erect 
Underneath  the  bemummying  wrappers  of  sect; 

There  was  ne’er  a  man  born  who  had  more  of  the  swing 
Of  the  true  lyric  hard,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.” 

And  when  the  good  poet's  seventieth  birthday  was  celebrated, 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  had  been  his  life-long  friend  and 
had  published  his  first  youthful  verses,  wrote  :  — 

“From  youth  to  manhood,  manhood  to  old  age  — 

If  age  at  seventy  years  is  counted  old  — 

His  is  a  life  to  honor  and  extol, 

Entitling  him  to  take  conspicuous  rank 
Among  the  benefactors  of  mankind, 

And  with  the  choicest  poets  of  all  time.” 


His  sentiments  and  manner  of  thought  are  so  unmistakably 
wrought  into  his  verse,  that  no  student  of  his  poems  need 
err  in  regard  to  his  general  characteristics ;  but  the  following 
extract  from  his  paper  on  “  Pawtucket  Falls,”  printed,  1854, 
reveals  him  in  an  unexpected  but  not  uninteresting  light :  — 

“Hard,  harsh,  unlovely,  yet  with  many  virtues  and  noble  points  of 
character,  they  [the  Puritans]  were  fitted,  doubtless,  for  their  work  of 
pioneers  in  the  wilderness.  Sternly  faithful  to  duty,  in  peril  and  suffering 
and  self-denial,  they  wrought  out  the  noblest  of  historical  epics  on  the 
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rough  soil  of  New  England.  They  lived  a  truer  poetry  than  Homer  or 
Virgil  wrote. 

“  I  have  often  thought  that  much  of  this  old  Puritan  feeling  in  respect 
to  diversions  in  themselves  innocent  —  this  disposition  to  shut  the  eye  upon 
Nature’s  beauty  and  the  ear  against  her  harmonies  —  still  lingers  with  us. 
A  friend,  who  was  recently  a  student  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
relates  a  case  in  point.  A  fellow-student,  a  long,  pale,  solemn-looking  candi¬ 
date  for  the  ministry,  was  induced,  one  beautiful  autumnal  morning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  to  walk  out  on  the  green  a  few  rods  from  his  lodgings. 
My  friend,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Nature,  called  the  attention 
of  the  grim-visaged  young  ascetic  at  his  side  to  the  surprising  beauty  of  the 
foliage  on  the  distant  hills,  —  frost-pencilled,  —  a  natural  kaleidoscope  of  a 
thousand  colors,  shifting  with  every  breath  of  the  morning  wind.  His  com¬ 
panion,  who  had  ventured  one  furtive,  melancholy  glance  at  the  glorious 
works  of  Divine  Wisdom,  turned  aside  with  a  groan,  and  fervently  ejaculated, 
‘Lord,  turn  off  mine  eyes  from  beholding  vanity.'  " 

Mr.  Whittier  had  some  editorial  experience  in  his  youth,  and 
his  published  works  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in  print 
are  “  Legends  of  New  England,”  1831;  “  Justice  and  Expedi¬ 
ency”  (a  pamphlet  on  the  slave  question),  1833;  “  Mogg 
Megone,”  183G;  “Ballads,”  1838;  “Lays  of  my  Home,  and 
Other  Poems,”  1843;  “  The  Stranger  in  Lowell,”  1845 ;  “Su¬ 
pernaturalism  in  New  England,”  1847 ;  “The  Bridal  of  Pen- 
nacook,”  1848  ;  “  The  Voices  of  Freedom  ”  and  “  Leaves  from 
Margaret  Smith’s  Journal,”  1849;  “Songs  of  Labor,  and 
Other  Poems”  and  “Old  Portraits  and  Modern  Sketches,” 
1850;  “The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits,”  1853;  “  Literary  Recrea¬ 
tions  and  Miscellanies,”  1854;  “The  Panorama,  and  Other 
Poems,”  1856;  “Home  Ballads,  and  Other  Poems,”  1860; 
“In  War  Time,  and  Other  Poems,”  “National  Lyrics ”  and 
“Maud  Muller,”  1865;  “Snow-Bound,”  1866;  “Tent  on  the 
Beach,  and  Other  Poems,”  1867;  “Among  the  Hills,  and 
Other  Poems,”  1868  ;  “Miriam,  and  Other  Poems,”  1870; 
“  The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim,  and  Other  Poems,”  1872 ;  “  Mabel 
Martin,”  1874;  “Hazel  Blossoms,”  1875;  “The  King's  Mis¬ 
sive,  and  Other  Poems,”  1881;  “The  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,” 
1883. 
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Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker.  Poet  and  journalist;  born  in 
Portland,  Me. ,  1806 ;  died,  1867.  He  attained  popularity  as  a 
magazine  editor  and  writer  at  a  time  when  there  were  few 
American  aspirants  to  dispute  the  field  with  him,  and  was 
long  connected  with  Geo.  P.  Morris  in  the  proprietorship  and 
conduct  of  The  Home  Journal  in  New  York.  His  “  Scripture 
Sketches”  in  verse,  while  a  member  of  Yale  College,  were 
very  popular.  He  published,  on  returning  from  a  European 
tour,  “  Pencillings  by  the  Way,”  1835;  “Inklings  of  Adven¬ 
ture,”  1836;  “Loiterings  of  Travel,”  1839;  “Letters  from 
Under  a  Bridge,”  1840;  “  Dashes  with  a  Free  Pencil,”  1845; 
“  People  I  Have  Met,”  1850 ;  “  A  Health  Trip  to  the  Tropics,” 
1853;  “Famous  Persons  and  Places,”  1854;  “Outdoors  at 
Idlewild,”  1854.  He  had  a  charming  home  at  Idlewild,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker,  The  Life  of.  A  volume,  by  Henry 
A.  Beers  ;  published,  1885. 

Wilson,  John  (“  Christopher  North”).  English  poet  and 
essayist;  born,  1785;  died,  1854.  He  published  “  The  Isle  of 
Palms,”  1812  ;  “  The  City  of  the  Plague,”  1816 ;  “  Lights  and 
Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,”  1822;  “The  Trials  of  Margaret 
Lindsay,”  1823;  “  The  Foresters,”  1825;  “  Essays  on  the  Life 
and  Genius  of  Robert  Burns,”  1841;  “Recreations  of  Chris¬ 
topher  North,”  1842. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Augusta  J.  [Evans].  Author  of  “Beulah,” 
“  Macaria,”  “Vashti,”  “St.  Elmo,”  etc.;  born  in  Georgia, 
1835. 

Wilson,  William  Dexter.  Theologian,  and  author  of  a 
“History  of  the  Reformation  in  England,”  “The  Church 
Identified,”  “Psychology,”  “The  Foundations  of  Religious 
Belief,”  etc. ;  born  in  Stoddard,  N.  H.,  1816. 

Winter,  William.  Poet,  dramatic  critic,  and  journalist; 
bora  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  1836  He  is  the  dramatic  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  author  of  “Poems,”  “The  Trip 
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to  England,”  “The  Jeffersons,”  “English  Rambles”;  and 
editor  of  the  works  of  George  Arnold,  John  Brougham,  and 
Fitz-James  O'Brien. 

Winter’s  Tale,  The  A  comedy,  by  William  Shakespeare, 
founded  on  a  story  by  Robert  Greene ;  published,  1588.  The 
play  was  produced,  probably,  about  1611. 

Winthrop.  Theodore.  Author  of  the  novels  “  John  Brent,” 
“  Cecil  Dreeme,”  “  Edwin  Brotliertoft,”  “  Canoe  and  Saddle,” 
“Love  on  Skates,”  etc.;  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1828; 
died,  1861. 

Wirt,  William.  Author  of  “Life  of  Patrick  Henry,” 
“Letters  of  a  British  Spy,”  etc.;  born  in  Maryland,  1772; 
died,  1834. 

Wolfert’s  Roost.  A  volume  of  sketches  by  Washington 
Irving;  published,  1855.  This  work  derives  its  title  from  the 
first  name  given  by  the  author  to  his  residence  of  Sunnyside, 
—  the  Roost  (or  Rest)  of  Wolfert  Acker,  “one  of  the  privy 
councillors  of  the  renowned  Peter  Stuyvesant,”  who  retreated 
to  this  place  after  the  subjugation  of  New  Amsterdam  by  the 
English. 

Woman’s  Reason,  A.  A  novel  by  William  Dean  Howells  ; 
published,  1833. 

Wonder-Book,  A,  for  Boys  and  Girls.  A  version  of  classic 
myths  rendered  into  reading  for  children,  by  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne;  published,  1851. 

Woodberry,  George  Edward.  Author  of  “Wood  Engrav¬ 
ing,”  “  The  North  Shore  Watch,”  and  “  Edgar  A.  Poe,” 
in  “American  Men  of  Letters”;  born  in  Massachusetts, 
1855. 

Woodgirl,  The.  Opera,  1800,  by  Weber. 

Woodstock.  One  of  Scott’s  (Waverley)  novels ;  published, 
1826;  giving  a  tale  of  the  period  of  the  great  civil  war  under 
the  Commonwealth.  Under  the  Saxon  dynasties,  Woodstock 
was  a  royal  residence,  and  the  romance  is  laid  at  the  Royal 
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Lodge  and  in  its  vicinity,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  His- 
torical  period,  1651. 

Woolman,  John.  A  Quaker;  author  of  “  Essays  and  Epis¬ 
tles  ”  and  a  noted  Journal.  He  was  born  in  Northampton, 
N.  J. ,  1720;  died,  1772. 

Woolsey,  Sarah  Channing  (“Susan  Coolidge”).  Poet, 
and  writer  for  children ;  born  in  Ohio. 

Woolson,  Mrs.  Abba  [Goold].  Author  of  “Woman  in 
American  Society,”  “Dress  Reform,”  “Browsings  Among 
Books  ” ;  born  in  Maine,  1837. 

Woolson,  Constance  Fenimore.  Novelist;  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  author  of  the  novels,  “  Castle  Nowhere,” 
“Lake  County  Sketches,”  “  Rodman,  the  Keeper,”  “Anne,” 
“  For  the  Major,”  etc. 

Worcester,  Joseph  Emerson.  Lexicographer;  born  in 
Bedford,  N.  H.,  1784;  died,  1865.  He  published  a  “  Universal 
Gazetteer,”  1817;  “Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,”  1818; 
“Elements  of  Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  1819 ;  “A 
Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary,” 
1830;  “A  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,”  1846. 

Wordsworth,  William.  An  English  poet;  born,  1770 ; 
died,  1850.  Alger  says  the  multitude  neglected  him,  and  the 
critics  made  contemptuous  war  on  him,  because,  “  dismount¬ 
ing  from  the  traditional  stilts  of  poetry,  this  great  poet  and 
true  man  sought  to  portray,  in  the  simple  language  of  genu¬ 
ine  insight  and  passion,  the  permanent  and  universal  elements 
of  beauty,  dignity,  and  joy  in  the  outward  works  of  God,  in 
the  structure  of  human*  nature,  and  in  the  experience  of 
human  life.  .  .  .  But,  until  he  had  educated  a  public  to  appre¬ 
ciate  his  originality,  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  superi¬ 
ority  in  the  suffering  of  a  long  series  of  insults  and  incompe¬ 
tent  scorn.  With  reference  to  his  ‘  Idiot  Boy,’  he  was  called 
the  hero  of  his  own  story.  His  ‘  Peter  Bell  ’  was  saluted 
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with  a  chorus  of  jeers.  His  books  were  little  read,  while 
volumes  of  trash  had  a  large  circulatiou,  aud  were  praised  by 
all  the  reviews.” 

In  1805,  Wordsworth  finished  a  long  autobiographical  poem, 
called  “The  Prelude,”  containing  an  account  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  development  of  his  mind,  in  fourteen  books,  which 
remained  in  manuscript  until  his  death.  He  next  bent 
his  energies  to  the  production  of  a  great  philosophical 
work,  “The  Recluse,”  of  which  “The  Excursion”  was  a 
portion. 

The  chief  publications  of  this  poet  were  “  The  Evening 
Walk  ”  and  “  Descriptive  Sketches  taken  during  a  Pedestrian 
Tour  among  the  Alps,”  1793;  “  Salisbury  Plain;  or,  Guilt  and 
Sorrow,”  1797;  “  Lyrical  Ballads,”  1798;  “The  Excursion,” 
1814;  “The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,”  1815;  “The  Wag¬ 
goner”  and  “Peter  Bell,”  1819;  “Yarrow  Revisited,  and 
Other  Poems”  and  “Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,”  1835;  “The 
Borderers,”  1842,  written  1796-97. 

Wreck  of  The  Hesperus,  The.  A  ballad,  by  H.  W.  Long¬ 
fellow  ;  written  during  the  early  hours  of  the  last  morn¬ 
ing  but  one  of  1839.  An  entry  in  the  author’s  diary,  dated 
Dec.  30,  reads :  “I  wrote,  last  evening,  a  notice  of  Allston's 
poems.  After  which  I  sat  till  twelve  o’clock  by  my  fire, 
smoking,  when  suddenly  it  came  into  my  mind  to  write  the 
‘  Ballad  of  the  Schooner  Hesperus  ’ ;  which  I  accordingly  did. 
Then  I  went  to  bed,  but  could  not  sleep.  New  thoughts 
were  running  in  my  mind,  and  I  got  up  to  add  them  to  the 
ballad.  It  was  three  by  the  clock.  I  then  went  to  bed  and 
fell  asleep.  I  feel  pleased  with  the  frallad.  It  hardly  cost  me 
an  effort.  It  did  not  come  into  my  mind  by  lines,  but  by 
stanzas.” 

Wright,  Robert  Wm.  A  satirical  poet ;  born  in  Vermont, 
1816  ;  died,  1885;  author  of  “  The  Church  Knaviad,”  “  Vision 
of  Judgment,”  “  The  Pious  Chi-Neh,”  etc. 
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Yates,  Edmund  Hodgton.  English  novelist;  born,  1831. 
“Black  Sheep,”  “The  Yellow  Flag,”  “Kissing  the  Rod,” 
“  Wrecked  in  Port,”  are  some  of  his  most  popular  books. 

Year’s  Life,  A.  The  title  of  a  volume  of  poems  by  James 
Russell  Lowell ;  published,  1841. 

Yellowplush,  The  Memoirs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  A  series  of 
humorous  sketches,  by  ffm.  M.  Thackeray. 

Yonge,  Charlotte  Mary.  English  novelist;  born,  1823. 
Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  etc. 

Young,  Edward.  English  poet,  and  author  of  “Night 
Thoughts,”  etc. ;  born,  1684;  died,  1765. 

Zaire.  Opera,  1815,  by  Winter 

Zapolya.  A  Christmas  tale,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge; 
published,  1817. 

Zophiel;  or,  The  Bride  of  Seven.  A  poem,  by  Maria 
Brooks;  published,  1825. 
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